paize on a 
muddled by the U. S., undiplomatic 


“id unsmart as such a move might be. 
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Let the CAB Explain 


NE THING that will work to the 
distinct disadvantage of the United 


Sates in foreign aviation is divided au- 
thority within 
the govern- 
° ment. A unified 
W4 policy is essen- 
tion. One gov- 
yy” ernment agency 
cannot be per- 
mitted to sabo- 
e or nullify the actions of another 
partment. 
Perhaps the most glaring example of 
iddling through lack of a unified pol- 
ty is the handling and treatment of 
Central American airline system. 
ACA, which is headed by Lowell 
Werex. TACA has been a football 
kicked about by Washington for some 


Just recently American Aviation 
itily revealed that Yerex, a New Zeal- 
mder, had been on a secret flight to 
wndon at the express invitation of 


‘ord Beaverbrook. Being in charge of 


Britain’s postwar air policy for the mo- 
nt, and never having been accused 
i being dumb, Beaverbrook was anx- 
bus to lure Yerex into heading up a 
ew British airline company. Yerex is 
M energetic and ambitious airline op- 
Mator; he would be an asset to the 
British. In addition, Beaverbrook was 
milling to buy up at a substantial profit 
Mough of the TWA and other Amer- 
an-owned stock in TACA to make 
ACA a British airline. 
Beaverbrook is well aware that TA- 
“A has been encouraged by one gov- 
mment department and rebuffed by 
ther. He is aware that the U. S 
S never taken a decisive attitude to- 
td TACA despite the fact that it op- 
mates in America’s “backyard.” He 
ait be blamed for attempting to cap- 
situation that has been 


(Turn to page 14) 


Joins American 


Terrell C. Drinkwater, who recently 
resigned as executive vice president and 
general manager of Continental Air 
Lines, has been named vice president in 
charge of route development of Ameri- 
can Airlines, Inc. He succeeds the late 
Hollis R. Thompson. 





Take It Or Leave It 

Adopting a ‘take it or leave it’ 
attitude, the Army will not return 
additional planes unless the airline 
will pay under a formula which 
starts with the original cost, less 
depreciation on a 5-year basis, less 
$25,000. plus reconversion cost. An- 
other 26 planes soon will be offered 
on this basis. 


New Feeder Plane 

Feeder line applicants have re- 
ceived some specific information on 
a feeder tyne plane which Boeing 
Aircraft Co. plans to build. It 
would carry 17 passengers and tw« 
pilots, have two Wasp 450 hp mo- 
tors. cruisc at 207 mvh, and would 
be designed for routes with stops 
averaging 72 miles apart. 
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Price Adjustment: Airplane manufac- 
turers’ troubles are far from over. The Wat 
Contracts Price Adjustment Board had re- 
vised numerous parts of its renegotiation 
manual. For the 

most part, gen- 

eral principles 

are changed but 

little. However, 

industry men 

who have exam- 

ined the new 

regulations say 

that even the 

slight changes in 

some sections 

might mean the difference between profit and 
loss—or possibly even solvency. In general, 
manufacturers are being cautioned to make 
sure their key officials are familiar with all 
the renegotiation changes. The revised man- 
ual is available from the War Contracts Price 
Adjustment Board in Washington. 


The Shift Begins: Two major shifts 
during the past fortnight in top bracket air- 
craft production personnel signal a trend 
which may be expected to become more pro- 
nounced during the next few months, with the 
knotty problems of warplane production vir- 
tually solved—except the problem of keeping 
enough workers on the production lines. 

First was the decision of Frank F. Russell to 
leave his full-time post as manager of the Na- 
tional Aircraft War Production Council and 
serve the NAWPC in only a consulting capac- 
ity while returning to private business inter- 
ests. Second was the resignation of T. P 
Wright as director of the Aircraft Resources 
Control Office which is charged with the job 
of gathering and keeping materials flowing to 
the factories to accept the top spot in the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration—concerned almost 
solely with civil aviation. 

These changes reflect industry and govern- 
ment satisfaction with the status of the air- 
craft production program and highlight the 
preparations that are gradually being made for 
the reconversion period. A number of signifi- 
cant changes also are taking place in the key 
personnel of both manufacturing companies 
and the airlines, as well. The swing is at last 
definitely toward well-planned preparation for 
“normal” business. 

NAWPC operations, it should be noted, are 
being left in competent hands with Richard C 
Palmer, right hand man to Russell since the 
Council was formed, continuing in charge of 
the Washington end of its important activities 
ARCO likewise will continue to function, al- 
though there was no immediate indication as 
to who will succeed Wright as its top execu- 
tive 

(Turn to page 4) 
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THUNDER OUT OF RUSSIA 


You now see the Red Star of Russia on hundreds of 
American-built Thunderbolts fighting on the Eastern 
front. At the controls are daring Russian pilots daily 
pouring destruction upon Hitler's dwindling hordes. 


For the Russians have found that the withering fire from 
the Thunderbolt’s eight 50-caliber machine guns makes 
it a worthy companion of their own famous Stormovik 
for ripping tanks, locomotives, fuel dumps and other 
enemy targets on the ground. 


The air forces of England, France and Brazil have also 
adopted the Thunderbolt as a weapon to suit the de- 
mands of many tactical situations—from high altitude 
fighting to low level strafing and dive bombing. And 
thus it is that Thunderbolt squadrons are converging 
upon enemy strongholds from every United Nations 


front, helping draw ever tighter the noose of ultimate 
defeat. 

The production in quantity of this lethal, seven-ton 
fighting plane continues. The courage and 
skill of the United Nations pilots who fly 
it are known and feared in Tokyo as in 
Berlin. And with these pilots into every suse sor ros 
battle go the hearts of the thousands here vem 

at Republic who are pledged to keep the Thunderbolts 
rolling until there’s nothing left to shoot at— high or low! 


WRITE 


Republic Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, Long Island, 
New York, and Evansville, Indiana. 


» » » 


Republic firsts in war point to firsts in peace 


REPUBLICS AVIATION 


CORPORATION 
Specialists in High-speed, High-altitude Aircraft 
































CLOSE TOLERANCE ON RTS naturally 
results in cheaper, easier, faster ass particu 
larly where much unskilled labor must be employed. 
To effect this tolerance control from design to fin- 
ished product, Goodyear Aircraft Corporation in 
1941 set UP the Dimensi al Control Department 
of the Engineer i i ivisi 
Functions of this De 

of dimensions 

the specification of tolerances, 

ability and of coordination; the accur 

fixtures, tc. Results have been } 
of time and money — another 


tion to aircraft mass production. 


ouTe THE pB2Y CORONADO are 
among the many important jobs, from bomber and 
fighter components complete Navy Corsaits. 
speeding successfully along Goodyear Aircraft's 
production lines. Veteran experience in the field of 


light metal construction plus thirty years of pioneer 


ing in aeronautical design and production have 
made such assignments possible. It enables Goodyear 
ro deliver quickly, expertly and to the satisfaction of 
the armed serv ices and the prime contractor. Valid 


restimony * Goodyear operation 


and construction methods Sone \ 
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ACCA Manager: While John C. Lee, borrowed from the 
managership of the West Coast Aircraft War Production Council, 
was scheduled to complete his reorganization streamlining of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce by Sept. 1, he probably 
will stay with ACCA in Washington until about the middle of 
September. Reason is that the Board of Governors is about to 
reach final action on the selection of a manager for the Chamber. 
A meeting of the East and West Coast Manufacturers Councils of 
ACCA is planned for the first part of the month, when final 
approval of the new manager is expected. Lee will stay a while 
to get him installed. 

Lee will not return to the West Coast Council, except possibly 
in a consulting capacity, but will concentrate on the work of his 
public relations firm, Lee & Losch in Los Angeles. 


Buyers Beware: Complaints that WTS planes sold so far 
have turned up without engines, or have proved non-air- 
worthy, or have ended up in accidents, are met by CAA re- 
joinders that the responsibility lies with the purchaser to in- 
spect the plane before he buys it, since it was generally ad- 
vertised that planes would be sold in “as in” conditfon. 

AOPA is polling its membership to get a concensus on the 
best methods for handling plane sales. Some members have 
suggested that, instead of sealed bids, a simplified auction pro- 
cedure should. be used, in conjunction with an announced 
minimum price. It is admitted, however, that such a pro- 
cedure would probably result in group sales to a few in- 
dividual dealers rather than to a large number of individual 
pilots. Some members would prefer to have aircraft sold in 
blocks to reliable dealers and to make their purchases from 
dealers. This plan might give the planes a greater geographi- 
cal spread and make inspection easier. 

Reaction from Government officials indicates that policies 
so far are not static, and suggestions which can be boiled 
down into a workable formula are welcomed. 


Renegotiations: Although the renegotiation act expires 
at the end of this year, manufacturers can expect its provisions 
to be continued by executive order of the President. The act 
empowers the President to extend its application for six months, 
and Washington observers take it for granted that this will 
be done. 


Termination: Robert Hinckley, director of war contract 
termination, is now getting his organization set up and within 
a short time expects to have eight key assistants, in addition to 
the appeals board and advisory panel provided for in the 
legislation. 


Industry Objectives: The Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce which under reorganization is becoming the authori- 
tative voice of the aircraft industry, has neatly summed up. the 
industry’s objectives in the following three points: 

“1. To present and impress the facts and record of the air- 
craft industry’s performance in the war—its honesty, sincerity 
and lack of undue profits. 

“2. To interpret the part aircraft and the aircraft industry will 
play after the war in preserving national safety and in promoting 
commerce, trade, individual welfare and convenience. 

“3. To explain and interpret our many problems of conversion, 
especially those which threaten the industry’s financial health 
to the detriment of public welfare.” 


(Turn to page 6) 
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Out of the violent laboratory of world-wide combat—Hayes products, 

which you used in peacetime, again prove what they were designed 

: and built for: accurate functioning and rugged service, easy main- 

AIRCRAFT => tenance, economy. 

WHEELS AND BRAKES Aircraft wheels and brakes, including the famed Hayes Expander 

Tube Brakes on the B-29 and all U. S. 4-engine bombers — and fans 

AUTOMOTIVE FANS on jeeps, tanks and other combat vehicles — are taking it. . . prov- 

MUFFLERS, MOLDINGS ing the right to serve well the aircraft and automobile industries in 
AND OTHER PARTS aa Cape ot ee 


Western Representative: Airsupply Co., 5959 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. Home Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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NGINEERING and mechanics 
F alone will produce a multitude of 
sheet metal forms — but engineering 
and mechanics PLUS true artistry in the 
sculpturing of metals are necessary for 
the production of the thousands of 
tough jobs that American industry 
demands today. Creative ability in 
developing the jigs, dies and precision 
production procedures that are neces- 
sary for such work have made the 
Guiberson plant a regular port of call 
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manufacturers. Aluminum, magnesium, 
mild steel and stainless steel all are 
moulded to the needs of the industry 
it the complete machine tool, metal 
forming, and heat-treating plants of 
Guiberson. Backed by more than 25 
years of experience, the hands of 
Guiberson are producing precision oil 
tools, diesel engines, aircraft parts and 
other equipment. Guiberson is ready 
to serve your precision sheet metal 
needs now. 
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Trends 


(Continued from page 4) 


Willow Run Cutback: First noteworthy implementa. 
tion of the recommendation by the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce that cancellations be applied first to manufacturers 
who were in non-aircraft fields before the war came in the 
case of Ford’s Willow Run. 


For some curious reason, the WPB cutback announcement oj 
Aug. 11 did not tell the full story of Willow Run bomber con. 
tract reductions which were not revealed in detail until Maj 
Gen. Oliver P. Echols, assistant chief of the Army Air Staf 
testified before the Senate War Investigating Committee sever 
days later. 

Here is Gen. Echols’ summary: Production at Willow Ru 
will be halved by December, beginning immediately and con. 
tinuing gradually. Approximately 17,000 of the 30,000 employes 
now working at Willow Run will be released by December 
Corresponding employment cuts will be effected at the Buick 
Engine plant in Chicago and at propeller plants elsewhere whic 
funnel their production into Willow Run. Ford’s plant will no 
be closed, however, and he will still have an assembly lin 
which might be converted for his proposed postwar manufactun 
of transports. 

As to the aircraft production picture as a whole, Gen. Echols 
said that the working force will be reduced by 294,000 em- 
ployes by next July. 


Surplus Planes: while studies of the problems of sur- 
plus plane disposal, such as the two basic investigations by the 
Harvard School of Business and the Pogue Committee, will pro- 
vide important guideposts, final results may depend on the 
eventual interpretation of the surplus disposal legislation which 
comes through the Congressional mill. 

Sen. Ed. C. Johnson (D., Colo.) first proposed to padlock all 
surplus goods, including airplanes, for five years after the war 
but amended his bill at the suggestion of the aircraft industry 
to exclude personal planes. In general, his bill did not meet 
a very favorable reception. 

Point of view on when contro] should cease varies. The Har- 
vard recommendations would place the period during which 
surplus planes could be sold at three years. The Pogue Con- 
mittee suggested that as blocks of planes are declared surplus 
by the owning agency they be placed on sale up to nine months 
and thereafter be declared unsaleable and go into Class E as 
of no commercial or military use. 

It is generally agreed that personal planes should have the 
widest possible distribution, thus creating greater interest in 
private flying. Actually, personal planes present a very small 
problem in the surplus picture. On the other hand there will 
be thousands of transport type planes for which there will be 
no market. Engines and components also will be left over from 
the war in excessive numbers. Everybody appears to be agreed 
that sales in large numbers to speculators should be avoided 
There also is no question that competition in manufacture by 
government-owned plants should be avoided. But a thousand 
and one details of the surplus problem are still unsolved 


Gas Tax Again: The National Aviation Trades Associa- 
tion is asking all of its members to furnish data on aviation 
gasoline taxes they were required to pay in connection with 
the War Training Service program, and may follow with 4 
suit to force a final decision as to whether such taxes must 
be paid. 

At one time the Treasury Department ruled that gasoline used 
in the WTS program was not subject to the 1%c Federal tax 
and that oil was also exempt from the 1%c Federal tax pée@ 
quart. The Internal Revenue Department revised the ruling 
June 1, 1944, and held that since the aircraft was owned by 
Defense Plant Corp. and were neither commissioned nor leased 
from the Army or Navy, that the fuel used was subject to the 
tax. NATA is trying to convince the Treasury Department 
that its second ruling should be rescinded. If the department 
rules unfavorably, it is likely suit will be started to prevent 
payment of the tax, or to obtain its refund in cases where It 
already has been paid. It will represent a sizeable figure 1 
most operators. 
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HYDRAULIC POWER 











Four engine-driven Vickers Variable Volume Piston Type 
Pumps supply the hydraulic power for the booster system and 
the main hydraulic system on the Constellation. An integral 
part of this pump is a pressure control device that automati- 
cally and continuously maintains the desired pressure inde- 
pendent of varying volume demand and of engine speed. 


This Vickers Pump automatically delivers the volume of fluid 
required by the hydraulic system. When the requirement de- 
creases, the stroke of the pistons is shortened; when more 
volume is needed, the piston stroke is lengthened. Never is 
an excess of fluid pumped. The pump maintains full pres- 
sure in the system at all times with very little horsepower. 
The variable volume pump eliminates the necessity for the 
conventional accumulator and unloading valve required when 
a constant volume pump is used. The variable 

volume pump is recommended when hydraulic 

power is used continuously during flight . . . 


~ Automatically 
maintains pressure 
regardless of volume 
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VARIABLE VOLUME 


PISTON TYPE PUMPS 
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as for the flight control booster system. 335 

. > 3 
As shown by performance curves, volumetric iby 
efficiency and overall efficiency are very high. aa 
Maximum recommended operating pressure is me 
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1700 psi and maximum recommended speed is 
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2700 rpm. Maximum hydraulic horsepower 

















output is 15.0 hp at 2700 rpm. The range in 
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pressure necessary to cut volume from maxi- 
mum to zero can be varied to suit requirements. 
The maximum pressure is readily adjustable. 
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§mpler Tests Needed Now 


Brooklyn 
~ the Editor: 
Recently I've been reading much about 
~post-War Plans” and it seems as if every- 
ody has ideas on the subject. Plans are 
jcated on the type of planes projected, 
routes, feeder lines and surplus aircraft 
everything but the poor Private 
ot is being taken into consideration. 
4 few months back I studied some pro- 
simplified regulations for licensing 
te Pilots and since then I’ve heard 
hing. The inference of the article was 
t the execution of this plan was, to use 
favorite writers phrase, “In the Offing.” 
» far I’ve seen or heard nothing further 
d I'm pretty well disgusted. I've even 
ne so far as to consult local CAA in- 
gectors as to what they've heard about the 
new regulations and all I got was either a 
tank stare or an evasive answer. 
I think that it is high time that some- 
thing substantial was offered to the would- 
Private Pilots in the way of easier re- 
irements for attaining a Private Pilots 
tificate and I believe the time for putting 
plan in operation is RIGHT NOW. As 
as I'm concerned all this boondoggling, 
on-holing and sidetracking, and just 
in old delay is unnecessary and uncalled 
and the result is that a good many flight 
ents are discouraged in the face of any 
reasonable written test and an unduly 
t flight test in view of the ultimate 
of the examination. The “Proposed 
Regulations” are presented in a previous 
ue of this publication seemed like just the 
fing to give private flying a boost and yet 
ve are still hampered by the old regulations. 
The best time for the introduction of these 
mw regulations is RIGHT NOW when a 
matively small group will be affected by 
them and the discrepancies in the new regu- 
ations can be ironed out without showing 
ts defects on the large group of Private 
Mlots that will exist immediately post-war. 
{the plan were put into operation RIGHT 
SOW experience will have so perfected these 
mwations that by the time the aviation 
ndustry goes into high gear on postwar 
private plane production it will at least have 
tdecent selling point in that there won't 
te abnormal] difficulty in obtaining a license 
operate the planes people will want to 


buy. 

Everybody will benefit—from the CAA 
which will have shown it’s forward thinking 
wy making a change when it is obviously 
Indicated to the “Air Service Stations’ (my 
suggestion for a new name applicable to 
fixed base operators and their activities) 
throughout the country who are doing their 
mrt by training Private Pilots thus pro- 
tiding the backbone of the Private Plane 
manufacturing industry—The Private Pilot. 
LET’S PUT THOSE REVISED REGULA- 
TIONS INTO ACTION RIGHT NOW. 

JULIUS BRODSKY 


by a Damsite 
Los Angeles. 
the Editor: 

If there’s still anyone that doubts the 

Badership of American Aviation, just refer 
n to me. During the past few days I'v+ 
m besieged with letters and phone calis 
ling me our ad in your magazine was 
h upside down. 

At first I was kind of peeved because we 
d worked up a nice picture of a dam to 

ate the caption, “Dams Are Storing 

) New Wealth In the West.” But an up- 
down dam can’t store anything, so the 
just didn’t make sense. 

But I soon found out that the upside 
nh dam was attracting more attention 
hn I had expected of the rightside up 
im, so now I’m topsy turvy, too. 

But don’t get the idea that we can re- 
it the performance, because my bosses 
ht not understand and I don’t want to 


my job. 
Not Be damsite. 
TED CATE 
Advertising Manager 
Western Air Lines 
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Eggs in Hot Pan 
Garden City, N. J. 
To the Editor: 


1. To get right down to breaking a few eggs 
in the hot pan that Mr. F. A. Spencer left 
on the fire in the August Ist issue, let us ad- 
mit, as will nearly all seasoned airmen who 
are aloft during this war—that today’s cock- 
pit layout, designs and gadgetry are largely 
adolescent in character and purpose. Let us 
alsn candidly recognize that, prior to Pearl 
Harbor much of the flying of a truly long- 
haul nature was done under “‘contact’’ weather 
conditions (Pan American Airways not ex- 
cepted), and as much of it as possible dur- 
ing daylight hours. The serious extended In- 
strument Flying was being flown by our do- 
mestic carriers, with non-stop flights of around 
six hours’ maximum duration being called at 
that time, a long-haul. 


2. When the Stratoliner appeared on TWA's 
domestic routes, its cockpit showed, in its 
instrument layout particularly, a really in- 
telligent approach to the pilot's problems, 
which Mr. Spencer has admitted in his treatise. 
Other and more recent aircraft that were de- 
signed for either long-range bombing or 
transport work were not so fortunate, and it 
is our opinion that it was because the Air Line 
Pilots lost touch with their instrumentation 
when the Armed Services moved in on the 
whole proposition. The first B-24 series of 
bomber-transports, for instance, could have had 
but little seasoned advice in this department, 
particularly as regards cockpit lighting, which 
is primitive in the extreme. And—to be 
perfectly fair about the Stratoliner cockpit— 
the distance from the pilot to the side win- 
dows and windshield was certainly nothing to 
encourage the circling of an airport when the 
ceiling and visibility was near limits! 

3. Going down the list of Cockpit Design 
Principles listed in Spencer’s article, we thor- 
oughly agree with him in his remarks on 
lighting. Rim-illumination, or some similar 
means of soft local diffusion, rheostat-con- 
trolled, is also our choice, particularly when 
applied to needle-indicating or pattern-pic- 
turization instruments; further, we favor red 
light as against all others to date, as it seems 
much more restful over long periods of flying. 


4. Mr. Spencer should be told that there 
are many capable engineers who are con- 
cerned with designing a Functional Instrument 
Panel, and, also, that he would have a vastly 
improved panel in front of him today, had 
not 1941 and 1942's events placed all emphasis 
on production of existing instruments rather 
than on improvement and prototyping. To- 
morrow’s instruments will cancel out many 
of today’s justified objections, and in addition 
will do much more accurate jobs for their 
users. One thing we don’t agree with, though, 
is the suggestion to combine the Directional 
and Horizon gyro-instruments in one face. 
Its been tried by many combinations, and 
most of those who've flown it aren't enthu- 
siastic. There are better ways of accom- 
plishing the same thing. Many pilots have 
also expressed the wish that when they want 
to check their altitude or their air speed or 
their heading, they like to read one instru- 
ment in a familiar location to get their 
answer rather than trying to pick the desired 
item out of several shown on a single dial- 
face. All of these contentions are certainly 
open subjects, however, and opinions from 
other airmen would not, perhaps, agree with 
ours. With just about everything else in Mr. 
Spencer’s article we are heartily in accord, 
including his thoughts on seating. We think 
that the Aero Medical Laboratory at Wright 
Field would appreciate anything concrete that 
Mr. Spencer can suggest on this subject at 
this time. 

FREDERICK H. SMITH, 


Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


Wants No Spending Spree 


Washington, D. C. 
To the Editor: 

I wonder if a Buck Private would be al- 
lowed to put in his two cents worth on 
Private Flying, Airparks, etc. 

I was lucky enough to get a 15-day fur- 
lough beginning Aug. 1. Railway accommo- 
dations not being so good, and wishing to 
gain flying experience, my wife and I left 
Congressional Airport in Washington in a 
Stinson 105, bound for Seattle, Wash. We 
took our time, flew during the day-time, 
landed at noon for lunch and stopped for 
coffee and sandwiches during the afternoon. 
We found airport accommodations across 
the country very good; considering war-time 
conditions in other means of travel, I think 
travel by private plane is excellent. We 
took four days to cross the country, a total 
of 36 hours flying time. I might add, the 
cost of the trip across was approximately 
$80, including hotels and food. 

Now to get to the reason for this letter. 
I am a taxpayer and very conscious of the 
money spent by the Government, also very 
enthusiastic about private flying. However, 
I fail to see any reason for the Government 
spending millions on an airport program at 
this time or in the near future. It seems 
to me that the building of airports over 
the country would be like building bridges 
before the highways were built. I believe 
the WPA left a few such monuments stand- 
ing over our fair country. 

Any wideawake community that wishes to 
have an air service station can do so, and 
with private enterprise ready to step into 
plane sales, repairs and maintenance they 
will be able to put in their own ports; lo- 
cated where it is convenient for them and 
at a great deal less expense than the Gov- 
ernment putting in fields, hit or miss. 

On my recent trip, in a lightplane there 
were plenty of accommodations, we skipped 
several airports and even then, the most gas 
we used in any one hop was eleven and six- 
tenths gals. 

The need for airports in the future for 
cross-country trips will be considerably less 
than now as planes will be faster and cruis- 
ing ranges much farther. For the ‘PLAN- 
NERS’ to go on a spending spree, building 
airports over the country in the near future 
would be as ridiculous as the bridges stand- 
ing alone with no highways leading to their 
white approaches. 

Let’s get on the ground before we fly. 

PVT. H. C. HILL 
Sect. K 1224 Base Unit 
Camp Springs 


Washington, D. C. 


Bulletins, His Peeve 
To the Editor: 

I have just finished reading your letter in 
“Airline Commentary” in your Aug. 1 issue 
and it seems to me that you are a little 
harsh on the executives (?). However, I 
will have to agree with you 100%. 

It has been my misfortune to spend almost 
eight years as an airline employee and it has 
been my observation that these so-called 
executives consider a meeting as the cure-all 
for any ill. They will sit there fat, dumb and 
happy—and meet. But their solution will be 
valueless because it is beneath them to dis- 
cuss the problem with the persons who are 
encountering it every day. May I suggest 
that many airlines are staffed by muscle men 
who have never heard-of or understood the 
use of the human brain. 

In that same vein I would like to acquaint 
you with one of my pet peeves but which 
an outsider would not of necessity know of. 
It ties in with your idea of meetings. My 
peeve is that of bulletins. I receive literally 
hundreds of bulletins each year, very few of 
which say anything—merely the mouthings of 
a man with mental diarrhea. These meeting 
and bulletin men are unable to handle their 
jobs and resort to these methods to justify 
the business side of a broom—certainly not in 
an executive position. 

For obvious reasons I would appreciate it 
if my name is not used should you want to 
print any portion of the above blatherings. 

(NAME WITHHELD BY REQUEST). 
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when LIL freezes WE 


Rocketing from the green hell of a 
steamy jungle airstrip where the tem- 
perature may be over 100° F. into 
stratosphere cold of 100° below zero 
is tough on a pilot—but it’s plain 
murder on aircraft lubricants. Oils 
heavy enough to stand tropic heat 
may congeal at high altitudes and jam 
landing gear, guns, bomb bay doors. 

To solve the problem, a scientist at 


California Research Corporation, a 
Standard of California subsidiary 


dared something others had avoided. 
He added to oil a specially developed 
viscous component. At ordinary 
temperatures it remained suspended, 
didn’t affect viscosity. But as heat 
increased, the particles broke down to 
molecular size and helped thicken the 
oil. When the oil cooled, these par- 
ticles grouped together again and the 
oil returned to its former viscosity. 


So the Standard scientist had a new 
oil which broke all the rules. k 
thickened when heated, thinned when 
cooled—could even be regulated to 
maintain the same viscosity through 
extremes of heat and cold. 


You can’t buy this miracle oil yet. 
It’s still in the experimental stage. 
But, when it does go on the market, 
there’ll be one less hazard in the sky, 
one more example of how Standard 
research makes the airman’s job 


easier, safer, surer. 


STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 





Buy Wor Bonds — to Have and to Hold 


The story behind the Boeing Superfortress 


Remember back to January, 1940? The 
war in Europe was not yet five months 
old and war with Japan still two years 
away, but the U.S. Army Air Forces 
even then determined they must have 
an airplane that would carry.a heavier 
bomb load farther, faster and higher 


than any the world had ever known. 


Leading aircraft companies were in 
vited to submit designs. 


In February, thirty days before Hitler 
invaded the Low Countries, the Army 
tadically increased its specifications. 
Those new requirements made the de 
sign problems still more difficult. But 
Boeing—with its unequaled back 
ground of 4-engine experience in build 
ing such planes as the Flying Fortress, 


the Stratoliner and transocean Clippers 
—was in the best position to solve them. 


Wind-tunnel tests of the Boeing model 
so impressed the Army that Boeing was 
authorized to build three experimental 
airplanes. And then — even before the 
first of these had been completed and 
flight tested—the Air Forces decided 
that this was the world’s number one 
bomber! Quantity production was 
ordered — one of the greatest manufac- 
turizg programs ever put behind any 
weapon of war. This program eventually 
included the Bell and Martin plants as 
well as.three Boeing plants and liter 
ally hundreds of sub-contractors. 


This placed upon Boeing a tremendous 
responsibility, not only in successfully 


engineering the design but also getting 
it into production. 

A master plan had to be created . . . 
factories built . . . new tools designed 

. . co-ordination of production arranged 
in all participating plants. 

So sound was the basic design that 
not one major change had to be made 
when actual flight tests got under way 
And approximately a year and a half 
later the first production models were 
bombing Japan. 

Superfortresses are taking their place 
along with the famous Flying Fortresses 
in Boeing's effort to provide the Army's 
great bombing crews with the best pos 
sible airplanes to accomplish their 
hazardous and important missions. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE NEW 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS «+ THE STRATOLINER « TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 











At the specific request of Assistant Secretay of State 
Adolph Berle, Beaverbrook has withdrawn from the 
TACA scene, presumably for good. But this does not 
alter the runaround which TACA has received, or the 
need for a definitive attitude toward what is now an 
American-controlled company. 

The history of TACA has its amazing and wierd 
angles. 

Through the years Yerex has been up against tough 
competition in Central America. Whenever he sought 
help from Washington, the Department of State told 
him he should Americanize his company, then the U. S. 
could assist him. So in due course it was suggested 
that American Export Airlines might be interested. 
It was. A purchase deal was arranged, with the def- 
inite encouragement of the Dept. of State. But after 
much time and effort had been spent on hearings and 
other legal matters, the CAB refused to approve the 
purchase. 

Last year TWA and a group of U. S. interests ar- 
ranged a second purchase agreement by which 57% 
of the stock would be bought by Americans, of which 
29% would be acquired by TWA. This purchase also 
Was encouraged and, supposedly, approved, by the 
Department of State. But ever since the announce- 
ment in October, 1943, the CAB has given TACA the 
cold shoulder. 

The crowning blow came on Nov. 9, 1943, when the 
CAB refused to renew the temporary foreign air car- 
rier permit for TACA to operate from Costa Rica to 
Miami. This, too, has a story behind it. 

In September, 1942, the CAB on its own initiative 
called for applications for temporary wartime permits 
for operations in the Caribbean to relieve the trans- 
portation bottleneck caused by the removal of shipping 
from that area. As a result of hearings, five airlines 
were given temporary permits, subject to automatic 
renewal at three months periods, and not good for six 
months beyond the end of the war. TACA, KLM, 
British West Indian Airways, Cubana (PAA subsid- 
iary) and Expreso Aereo, a new Cuban company, were 
all awarded permits. 

TACA had been operating into Miami on special 
charter permits since May, 1942. When the permit 
was awarded, it was told by the CAA air carrier divi- 
sion to continue operating on charter permits until the 
division could get around to inspecting the service. 
It seems that a CAA operating certificate must be ob- 
tained as part of the CAB permit requirements. The 
CAA inspectors first delved into the KLM operations, 
then Expreso Aereo, and finally came to TACA. Mean- 
time TACA’S load factors were above 90%. 

Then comes the mysterious chain of events. In 
October, 1943, the TWA purchase was announced. On 
Nov. 3, 1943, the acting chief of the air carrier division 
of the CAA wrote to TACA stating that “This is to 
advise you that TACA is considered to have complied 
with our requirements for issuance of operations spec- 
ifications for foreign air carriers. The chief, air car- 
rier division, is not in Washington at the present time, 
but it is anticipated that the specifications will be issued 
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immediately following his return.” (The chief of the 
division was William T. Miller, who died on May 14 
1944). 

Then, six days later, on Nov. 9, 1943, the CAB issued 
its decision to renew the KLM and Expreso Aereo 
permits, but not TACA’s, on the ground that it had 
not operated under the terms of the permit. L. Welch 
Pogue, CAB chairman, says the Board did not know 
of the Nov. 3 letter from the CAA, but the reasons for 
not knowing seem singularly obscure. 

Meantime the CAB is subjecting TACA to endless 
inquiries as to its charter operations. Load factors 
continue above 90% although TACA has been acutely 
short of equipment. And the promises and assurances 
from the government that equipment would be forth- 
coming as soon as TACA was Americanized, have 
never materialized. 

So TACA has been a political football, the result of 
lack of unified policy. The CAB, technically at least, 
“owes” a temporary permit to TACA. The facts that 
have come to light indicate a laxity and dereliction of 
duty, perhaps the most serious since the CAB was 
created. If it is concerned over the fact that the deter- 
mination of TACA’s fate should await the decisions on 
U. S. carriers in the Caribbean, the excuse is poor 
because the TACA permit involved is a temporary one. 
If the CAB wishes to keep TACA out of the United 
States, it should have the courage to bring out its 
decision with details—for the Department of State has 
encouraged the Americanization of TACA on two oc- 
casions. 

Meantime, what a show we stage for the British, not 
being able to make up our minds on air matters in 
our own backyard, causing U. S. companies to spent 
large sums of money on fruitless hearings and negotia- 
tions, and opening the way for the British to invade 
a local-service area that should certainly remain largely 
American. The CAB at least owes a temporary permit 
to TACA until it makes up its mind on broad policy. 
Perhaps the moral is, “Don’t Become Americanized— 
Remain Foreign and Get the Breaks.” 


Use Versus Junk 


E ARMY AIR FORCES has spent many millions 

of dollars on training aids of various kinds. One 
estimate is as high as a hundred million dollars. There 
are films by the thousands, charts, cut-aways, drawings, 
booklets, exhibits and many other types of aids to train- 
ing. Unless steps are taken for the orderly disposal 
of this vast array of material, it will be sold as junk. 
A much more sensible plan would be to place these 
training aids in the hands of the surplus material 
authorities who could designate the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration as the disposal or distribution agency. 
Schools, colleges, airlines and industry could use much 
of this material. It should not get into the hands of 
speculators but should be spread widely over the school 
system of the country where it can serve a useful pur- 


pose. 
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A Short-Sighted Policy 


gyi it probably did not seem so at the time, 
the airlines of the United States (except Pan 
American) probably made a very serious mistake in 
diminating commissions to travel agencies at the start 
of the war. With the transport fleet sharply curtailed, 
with priorities established and with little or no pros- 
pects of retaining tourist or pleasure business for the 
duration, the airlines felt they had good reason to stop 
paying out money to agents. The picture was further 


issued ; oe 

Aereo complicated by the former commission arrangement 
it had @ With hotel porters who actually did no creative selling 
Welch § of tickets. 
know But today the airlines are considering the re-estab- 
ons for & lishment of commissions for travel agencies and they 


will find that the agencies are not very receptive to an 
industry that let them down during the restricted war 


n 
a period. The agencies have had a difficult time existing 
cutely 2 all. But in the postwar period a very large propor- 


tion of air travel will be created and developed by 
travel bureaus—at least they are in a position to do so 
whether or not they are of a mind to do so. 


have 

Payment of commissions to hotel porters probably 
sult of should have been stopped long ago. The airlines have 
least, failed in the past to make a proper distinction between 
s that @ Botel porters, who merely handled requests by cus- 
ion of @ mers, and the travel agency that actually creates and 
3 was g develops business. The latter group is the one that 
deter. § Should have been cultivated. Now that domestic air- 
ns on @ ines hope to engage in world air commerce, they will 
poor find that they need the travel bureaus. But the travel 
7 one. bureaus remember when the airlines threw them over- 
Inited @ board when the airlines thought the agencies were of 
it its | 20 use to them. 

We think tourists going abroad by air will prefer 


American airplanes and American operations despite 
the fact that the majority preferred foreign steamships 
and services before the war. But the bulk of the air- 
lines have not kept informed of travel habits; they 
have a great amount to learn about foreign travel. 






t 
i Because of customs, passports and all the other red 
vade @ ‘pe connected with foreign travel, the average pleas- 
rgely Ure traveler will go to a travel bureau, not to an air- 


line ticket counter. Buying a ticket from New York 
to Chicago is much different from buying a pleasure 
trip from New York to Europe. 


Here is where the foreign airlines will have an ad- 
vantage to offset the inherent preference of the U. S. 
tourist for U. S. airlines. Foreign airlines will con- 
centrate on the use of travel agencies. They will be 
able to offer inducements of one kind and another to 
the agencies to push foreign airlines. Those who think 
that U. S. efficiency of operations, and U. S. superior 
airplanes, will capture foreign air travel do not know 
anything about the generation of foreign travel. And 
the agencies can hardly be blamed for selling whatever 
routing they wish when the U. S. airlines have failed, 
so far, to recognize the fundamentals of creating busi- 
ness bound to foreign parts. Only Pan American 
recognized the essentials at the time. 


was pleasure. It will be so again, especially on routes 
outside the U.S. The ability of people to travel abroad 
on a two weeks’ vacation enlarges the travel horizons 
tremendously. But we regret to say that the airlines 
of the U. S. are a year behind the times, right now. 
They have no program. They are rank amateurs in 


About three-fourths of airline traffic before the war 
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the foreign field. Even the few men in the airline in- 
dustry who know the foreign field are not listened to 
with any real comprehension. The travel bureaus com- 
prise the greatest potential selling organization for the 
industry. It is time to get smart. 


The Surplus Dilemma 


ik GOES WITHOUT SAYING that no plan for dis- 
posal of surplus airplanes could be formulated that 
would meet with the full approval of everyone. The 
problem is too complex for anything beyond a com- 
promise. 

The reports of the Harvard Business School and of 
the Surplus Aircraft Advisory Subcommittee of which 
L. Welch Pogue was chairman, made good sense. 

Meantime in carrying out the suggestions, the Sur- 
plus War Property Administration has kicked up a 
moderate storm in its disposal of airplanes through 
the CAA. Some sort of storm was inevitable. Our 
contemporary, Southern Flight, has protested that the 
CAA is selling “junk.” It wants nothing sold that 
isn’t airworthy and backed up by the NC certification 
that means something. It recommends that all planes 
for sale be placed in airworthy condition by the manu- 
facturers. 

There is merit to this suggestion, but it was discussed 
in detail some months ago by the Pogue committee and 
rejected as being less workable than the method now 
being used. If the government were to assume respon- 
sibility for making each airplane airworthy, there 
would be additionals howls from other sources. The 
present method at least makes it possible for repair 
and overhaul work to be done by local operators; it 
keeps the government out of the business either as 
repairer or as contractor. 

Apparently it is true that some hasty purchasers 
have made down payments without inspecting the craft 
before buying. But the government has said very 
plainly that the equipment is sold “as is” and all equip- 
ment, we are informed, is available for inspection. 

Much of the trouble is coming from the ferry permits 
granted by CAA inspectors. The purchaser is given 
such a temporary permit to ferry the plane home; when 
he gets it home it is grounded by the CAA if it isn’t 
in tip-top shape. But the equipment is supposed to be 
flyable before the CAA grants a ferry permit. . Unfor- 
tunately not all defects of an airplane can be spotted 
by a field check. 

Another objection to the present procedure is the 
high average price for the surplus equipment. It’s 
very high. We can’t understand the government’s 
great urgency to milk every possible penny out of 
selling surplus material (and this goes for non-aviation 
equipment as well) when it knows that before long 
the price must drop substantially. Complaints against 
the high prices appear to be legitimate. 

It is true enough that many buyers of surplus equip- 
ment will feel that they are “stung”; the expenses of 
putting the equipment into airworthy condition are 
going to be high. This won’t help aviation in the long 
run. On the other hand we are inclined to believe the 
government’s policy of selling “as is” is preferable to 
keeping the government in business by charging it with 
a responsibility for making all equipment airworthy. 
Better to let the “junk” stuff be scrapped and crossed 
off the books. 

Wayne W. ParrisH 
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How to keep 


WHETHER YOU'RE HATCHING a new 


product or improving an old one, 


Continental’s Plastics Division can 
help you get that product off to a 
flying start. 

Our designers, engineers and re- 
search men have had long experi- 
ence in the development of plastic 
products.* They have worked 
closely with the leading manufac- 
turers of raw materials—have im- 
mediate access to all the latest de- 
velopments. And with equipment 
to produce by any one of the mod- 









CONTINENTAL 
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CAN COMPA 
HEADQUARTERS: Cambridge, Ohio. | 


PLASTICS fs 





IRAESEE © COMPRESSION. INJECTION - EXTRUSION 
SHEET FORMING + LAMINATI 


(Can you name the plastic parts that 
make up this “bird”? See chart below) 





your product from laying an egg 


ern fabricating techniques—com- 
pression, injection, extrusion, lami- 
nation or sheet forming—you can 
be sure your product will be handled 
in the most efficient and economical 
way. 

So, whatever your product prob- 
lem may be—one of beauty, dura- 
bility, lightness, toughness or any- 
thing else—come to Continental. 
You’ll find an alert, progressive 
organization whose rule is to give 
sound, practical advice and assist- 
ance at all times. 
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Sales Representatives in all 
Principal Cities. 
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(a) Wing tip—lamination; (b) Distributor part—compression; 
(c) Pitot tubes—lamination; (d) Flashlight coses—injection; 
(f) De-icer fluid 
(h) Door pulls— injection. 


(e) Fairing—lamination; tank—lamination ; 


(g) Refrigerator handles—injection; 











*To give you the best in plastics service, Continental bas 
acquired Reynolds Molded Plastics of Cambridge, Ohio. The 
facilities of this pioneer organization combined with Conti- 
nental’s extensive resources form a Plastics Division capable 
of designing, engineering and producing the widest range of 
plastic products for manufacturers and designers. 
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chase from the United States. 






also of other countries. 

This construction program, which is 
playing a vital part in the ferrying of 
aircraft to both Europe and Russia, has 
heretofore been shrouded in secrecy. Now, 
however, it is possible to see exactly 
what Canada gets for its $76,811,551 that 
will be useable in the postwar period and 
also to gét some idea of the vast bases 
_ the U. S. has built in the northern 












For $76,811,551, Canada will get: 

1. Nine air bases along the North- 
west Staging Route leading to Alaska 
—and to the Orient and Russia. Of 
these nine bases, three cost more than 
$5,000,000 each. 

2. A $3,262,687 system of flight strips 
along the Alaskan Highway—a devel- 
opment that might assume importance 
in postwar private flying. 

3. A $1,264,150 system of flight strips 
on the Mackenzie-Athabaska route, 
serving the Canol project. 

4. Six air bases along the Hudson 
Bay Air Route, which some officials 
believe will play an important part in 
future trans-Atlantic air travel. Four 
of these bases cost in excess of $5,000,- 
000 each. 

In all, the U. S. spent $90,683,571, on 
Canadian bases and flight strips. How- 
ever, Canada will not pay for items of 
non-permanent value, which total $13,- 


















Over 5,000 U. S.-Built 
Planes Flown to Russia 


Via Canada and Alaska 


United States military authorities re- 
vealed last fortnight that more than 5,000 
American-built planes have been flown to 

viet war fronts since the fall of 1941. 
About 2,200 planes have gone to Russia 
by air during the first four months of 
1944 alone, they said. 

planes are ferried from Great 
Falls, Mont., to Fairbanks by American 
pilots. The Russians take over at Fair- 
banks and fly to Siberia via a 540-mile 
leg to Nome, on the Bering Sea. 

Rep. Warren G. Magnuson of Washing- 
ton stated in Seattle last week that op- 
frational losses on the route have been 

d to “an almost unbelievable mini- 
= dispite terrific cold weather haz- 
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Canada Gets Ready-Made System of Bases 


Network Bought From U. S. to be Part 
Of Postwar Plans; ‘Loss’ $13,872,020 


By Ertc BRAMLEY 


pga HAS ACQUIRED a ready-made system of air bases leading 
to the northwest and the northeast as the result of a $76,811,551 pur- 
These bases undoubtedly will play an 
important part in the postwar air plans not only of the Dominion but 


Improvements Provided 

In addition to paying the U. S. $76,- 
811,551, Canada has agreed to stand the 
cost of an additional $34,760,963 worth of 
improvements requested by the U. S— 
$18,359,953 development on the Northwest 
Staging Route, $5,161,000 for additional 
work on the same route, $1,290,010 in 
northeast Canada, and $9,950,000 on the 
important base at Goose Bay, Labrador. 

On the Northwest Staging Route, the 
U. S. spent $37,320,226 and will be reim- 
bursed in the sum of $31,311,196 for per- 
manent facilities. Locations of these bases, 
total amount spent by the U. S., and the 
amount for which the U. S. will be re- 
imbursed, follow: 


Location 

Edmonton Air Base 
Edmonton Satellite Field 
Grande Prairie Air Base 
Ft. St. John Air Base 
Ft. Nelson Air Base 
Watson Lake Air Base 
Whitehorse Air Base 
Calgary Air Base 
Prince George Air Base 


Of the $6,009,030 temporary facilities for 
which the U. S. will not be reimbursed, 
$3,143,151 was for troop housing, the re- 
mainder for mess facilities and miscel- 
laneous buildings. 

Along the Alaskan Highway, the U. S. 
spent $3,262,687 constructing flight strips 
and will be paid for the entire expendi- 
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Wilson Resignation 
From WPB Regretted 
By Aviation Industry 


Charles E. Wilson resigned Aug. 23 as 
executive vice chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board. Immediate reaction in 
aircraft circles was one of disappointment, 
since manufacturers have been well satis- 
fied with Wilson’s work as head of the 
Aircraft Production Board. 

Wilson, in his letter of resignation, 
blamed “subordinate” WPB officials for 
statements that he was “opposed to re- 
conversion.” On the contrary, he said, 
he favored reconversion and actually had 
set in operation many steps affecting re- 
conversion to a large degree. 

Some of Wilson’s critics had accused 
him of trying to sidetrack Chairman 
Donald Nelson’s reconversion plans and 
of siding too much with the Army in 
production disputes between the military 
and WPB. 

Meanwhile, Julius A. Krug, formerly 
a vice chairman of the WPB in charge of 
the power division, was chosen by the 
President to be acting chairman of WPB 
while Nelson is on a trip to China. 
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Mackenzie-Athabaska Route, entire sum 
to be paid to the U. S., follow: 


The most expensive base constructed on 
the Northwest Staging Route was White- 
horse. Here is how the $7,395,881 was 
spent: general grading $1,304,055; drain- 
age, $71,625; roads and parking areas, $29,- 
949; runways, $1,134,282; taxiways, $575,- 
122; parking apron, $1,090,303; hangar, 
$1,474,317; warehouses, $365,552; Navy fa- 
cilities, $160,451; weather tower, $5,330; 
electrical, $343,526; gasoline storage, $139,. 
620; water system, $244,773; sewerage sys- 
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tem, and runway extension, 


$76,193, 
783. 

Route Previously Secret 

In Northeast Canada, the U. S. con- 
structed bases along a ferry route which 
has heretofore been so secret that all 
mention of the points involved was pro- 
hibited. These bases, the amount spent, 
and the amount to be paid to the U. S., 
follow: 


Route Not Fully Utilized 


Canadian Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King, speaking in the House of Commons 
last month, took no position on whether 
the route will be useful. He did, how- 
ever, point out that, because of the chang- 
ing fortunes of war, the route had never 
been fully utilized. 

The Prime Minister first reviewed briefly 
the history of trans-Atlantic ferry opera- 





Location 


The Pas, Manitoba ............... 
Churchill, Manitoba .............. 


Southampton Island, N.W.T. 


Frobisher Bay, Baffin Island .... 


Fort Chimo, Quebec 





In addition, the U. S. spent $4,285.200 
at Mingan, Quebec (reimbursed for $3,- 
627,980) and $543,000 at the vast Goose 
Bay base (reimbursed for $543,000). 

The most expensive base on this North- 
east Route was the one at Fort Chimo, 
Quebec. Here is what is included in the 
$8,686,470 worth of permanent facilities: 
clearing and grubbing, site grading and 
drainage, $154,645; roads and grading, 
$298.200; runways, taxiways and aprons, 
$5,265,230; dock facilities, $92,440; fuel oi! 
storage, $71.680; gasoline storage, $51,900; 
hangars, $669,340; warehouses, root cel- 
lars, $157,050; refrigeration, cold storage, 
$538,400; hospital, $570,410; radio ranges, 
communications, $63,010;, water system 
$96,670; electric system, $330,670, and 
sewerage system and waste disposal, 
$69,820 

Of the $34,760,963 which Canada is 
spending in addition to the $76,811,551 
paid to the U. S., $18,359,953 is on 
Northwest Staging Route facilities. Of 
the $18,359,953, the total of $14,535,071 
had already been expended as of Apr. 1, 
1944, and it is probable that much of the 
remainder has now been used. 

The $18,359,953 is being expended as 
follows: 


Canadian 

Location Expenditure 
Aishihik, Yukon airport $1,021,921 
Beatton River, B. C., airport 941,407 
Calgary, Alta. airport ...... 512,178 
Edmonton, Alta. airport 3,634,759 
Fort Nelson, B. C. airport .. 1,070,822 
Fort St. John, B. C. airport .. 1,297,132 
Grande Prairie, Alta. airport 1,255,110 
Kamloops, B. C. airport .... 1,037,237 
Lethbridge, Alta. airport .... 142,274 
Namao, Alta. airport ....... 200,000 
Prince George, B. C. airport 438,761 
Regina, Sask. airport ....... 135.975 
Smith River, B. C. airport .. 1,018,398 
Snag, Yukon airport ........ 855,399 
Teslin, Yukon airport ...... 862,100 
Watson Lake, Yukon airport 1,218,685 
Whitehorse, Yukon airport .. 2,717,795 
$18,359,953 


In addition to this sum, Canada, at the 
request of the U. S., is spending $1,250,000 
at Edmonton, $1,500,000 at Grande Prairie, 
$1,803,000 at Fort Nelson and $608,000 at 
Watson Lake. In northeast Canada, $36,- 
160 is being spent at Mingan and $1,253,850 
at The Pas. The expenditure at Goose 
Bay is $9,950,000. 

There is no doubt in Canada that Goose 
Bay in Labrador will play an important 
part in the postwar air picture. There is, 
however, a difference of opinion on the 
so-called Hudson Bay air route. 
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tions. He told the House that the first stag- 
ing route for relative short-range aircraft 
became available after Canada had se- 
cured a 99-year lease to the Goose Bay 
base, and after U. S. bases in Greenland 
and Iceland had. been obtained. 

“With the entry of the U. S. into the 
war . . . the strain on the existing ferry 
routes became even heavier,” he said. 
“In May, 1942, the U. S. Army Air Forces 
proposed to the permanent joint board on 
defense the establishment of air routes 
over northeastern Canada to ferry long, 
medium and_ short-range aircraft to 
Europe.” . 

He then revealed for the first time the 
routes followed: “From the factories of 
the U. S. Pacific coast aircraft would be 
ferried across the Canadian prairies to 
The Pas and Churchill. From this Hud- 
son Bay port, planes would fly to South- 
ampton Island, Frobisher Bay, Greenland 
and Iceland and from there to their 
destination. Planes from another great 
focal point of U. S. aircraft production in 
the midwest states would fly across On- 
tario and Quebec to Fort Chimo on Un- 
gava Bay at the northermost tip of Quebec 
and from there would link up with the 
other northeast air route at Frobisher... 

“On June 9, 1942, the permanent joint 
board on defense approved of the pro- 
posal of the U. S. Army Air Forces . . . 

“For several reasons the Hudson Bay 
leg of the northeast route has not been 
used to the extent anticipated, and the 
original plans were never completely im- 
plemented. As the submarine menace 
was mastered there was a parallel im- 
provement in the shipping situation, per- 
mitting the transportation of more air- 
craft by ship. Increased facilities at 
Goose airbase and at Newfoundland air- 
ports permitted a greater flow of aircraft 
through these fields. Amazing techno- 
logical advances made the route 
from Goose airbase more serviceable for 
the short-range planes.” 

The Ottawa correspondent of the Fi- 
nancial Post asserted in a recent article 
that Canada had bought a route (the 
Hudson Bay route) “which Canada knows 
will be of little or no use in the tm- 
mediate or predictable future.” Decision 
to buy the route, he said, was based on 
two considerations: (1) “It’s unwise to 
have any major air installations, however 
useless, located on Canadian territory but 
owned by another power; (2) the $27.4 
millions represented part of a surplus of 
U. S. dollars which we have to get rid of 
anyway, on account of our agreement with 
the U. S. Treasury following the Hyde 
Park Declaration.” 
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Aviation Calendar 


Sept. 1—Colorado State Aeronautical 
Commission public hearing on methods 
of setting up state aviation agency, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver. 

Sept. 4-6—Annual meeting 
Medical Association, Hotel 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Oct. 3—Air Line Dispatchers Assn 
convention, Chicago. 


Aero 
Jefferson, 


Oct. 5-7—SAE National Aircraft 
Engineering and Production meeting 
and engineering display, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles 

Oct. 20—Institute of the Aeronau- 
tical Sciences, national air transport 
meeting, Hotel Statler, Washington 


(Postponed from Sept. 22) 

Nov. 13-14—National Association of 
State Aviation Officials, annual busi- 
ness meeting, Oklahoma City. 


Nov. 15-18—Second National Avia- 
tion Clinic, Oklahoma City. 
Dec. 4-6—SAE National Air Cargo 


Meeting, Hotel Knickerbocker, Chicago. 


Dec. 5-7—Aircraft Distributors & 
Manufacturers Assn., second annual 
convention, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis. 


Dec. 6-8—Fifth Annual Convention, 
National Aviation Trades Association, 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Jan. 8-12—1945 SAE Annual Meeting 
and engineering display, Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit. 











On Airway to Europe 


The correspondent added, however, that 
most of ‘the $76.8 millions paid to the 
U. S. “will go for bases of indisputable 
postwar value. The Northwest Staging 
Route will be the main artery to the 
Orient and to Russia via Siberia... 
Goose Bay . will be an invaluable 
way station on the airway to Europe... 

“Of the Hudson Bay Air Route, how- 
ever, little postwar use is expected. Even 
under war conditions, when profit was 
not a consideration, the route has not 
proved feasible—bad weather is almost 
constant at the major way stations, and 
little more than experimental flights along 
the route have been made.” 

On the other hand, Canadian Minister 
of Munitions and Supply C. D. Howe, 
asked in the House of Commons if bases 
purchased from the U. S. will be worked 
into the national airways system, an- 
swered: “It is intended that all airports 
built for war purposes will be utilized 
for postwar purposes to the extent that 
they can be useful. 

“There is a line of bases extending 
from Winnipeg to The Pas, Churchill, 
Southampton Island, twe bases in Green- 
land, a base in Iceland and a base in the 
United Kingdom. That is a route where 
the airports are not more than 900 miles 
apart. That will be a useful route, m 
my opinion, for postwar aviation. 

“I visualize that aviation across the At 
lantic after the war will divide itself into 
two classes—the high-speed luxury cToss- 
ing, of the type we have now so far 3% 
speed is concerned from Montreal 
Scotland, and a slower and less expensive 
crossing, with a number of stops, such as 
can be had on the route I have just 
mentioned. A study is being made & 
the bases and their possibilities . - -, 
the route can be used for postwar avia- 
tion, it will be made available for that 
purpose.” 
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State Department 
To Continue Plans 


For Landing Rights 


EITERATING a previous request, 

Senator Josiah W. Bailey (D-N. C.) 
chairman of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, asked President Roosevelt and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board Aug. 19 not to 
take any decisive actions on foreign avia- 
tion matters until the Congress has had 
more time to consider all of the many 
phases of the problems. 

Senator Bennett Clark, (D-Mo.), who 
was defeated in the recent Missouri Pri- 
maries, and who has been chairman of 
the Commerce Committee’s subcommittee 
on aeronautics, signed the letter with 
Bailey. 

Although the letter gave the impression 
that the Senate wanted nothing further 
done by the Executive Departments until 
it makes up its own mind on foreign air 
policy, it is authoritatively understood 
that Senator Bailey in no way intends 
that the CAB stop or postpone its hear- 
ings on international air routes. Nor does 
it mean that the Department of State 
should stop its plans for acquiring land- 
ing rights in foreign countries for U. S. 
carriers. 


Brewster Reported Author 


Background of the letter is understood 
to be as follows: Senator Owen Brewster 
(R., Maine) who has been very energetic 
in pushing the “chosen instrument” cause 
in the Senate, even to incurring the dis- 
pleasure of some of his colleagues because 
of his persistence, wrote the original draft 
of the Bailey-Clark letter. It is said that 
the original draft was equivalent to a 
recommendation from the Senate com- 
mittee for a chosen instrument policy. 
Brewster sent the draft to Bailey. 

Without conferring further with Brew- 
ster, Bailey eliminated the recommenda- 
tions and modified the letter to its final 
form and dispatched it directly to the 
White House and the CAB. Senator 
Bailey has been in North Carolina since 
June and is not expected in the capital 
until mid-September at the earliest. It 
is not believed that he attaches too much 
significance to the letter inasmuch as it 
says nothing more, actually, than a pre- 
vious letter which Brewster urged Clark 
to write to the White House. 

Meantime the inference in the letter 
is that nothing is to be done on U. S. 
foreign air policy. But the letter is not 
expected to retard current developments. 
A cursory reading of the letter would 
indicate that the Senate committee leans 
strongly toward a chosen instrument 
policy, but it is understood this inference 
is not actually true insofar as future 
actions of the committee are concerned. 


Because of its importance as a step in 
the series of developments on formation 
of a U. S. foreign air policy, the text of 
the letter is printed in full herewith: 

Dear Mr. President: The profound signifi- 
cance of international air transport in the 
postwar world has led the Committee on 
Commerce of the Senate to appoint a sub- 
committee to consider appropriate changes 
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Bailey Letter Will Not Delay CAB Foreign Hearings 


in legislation dealing with this subject in 
order to assure the position of the United 
States in postwar air transport overseas. 

The subcommittee has been holding ex- 
tended hearings throughout the past year 
with thorough presentation of all points of 
view from Government officials and agencies 
concerned and also from various private 
interests involved. 

We have been advised by the Chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board that there 
are now pending before the Board approxi- 
mately 500 applications for authority to op- 
erate domestic service within the territorial 
limits of the continental United States, as 
well as some 100 applications for authority 
to operate internationally or overseas be- 
tween the United States and its territories; 
also, that the Board has denied the appli- 
cation for approval of the control of Ameri- 
can Export Airlines, Inc., by American Ex- 
port Lines, Inc., a surface carrier. This de- 
cision seems sound and in line with the 
long-established policy of Congress that one 
form of transport shall not control a com- 
petitive form of transport. 


National Interest Vital 


The committee is deeply impressed with 
the importance of the decisions which must 
now be reached: Whether there should be 
any change in United States policy in the 
matter of regulating international air trans- 
port with foreign countries and whether the 
United States should have a number of 
American flag air lines operating abroad or 
concentrate American operations under a 
single system in which all transportation 
interests able to contribute would be per- 
mitted to participate. In these decisions 
the advantage of any one air line or group 
of air lines must be subordinated to the 
paramount national interest. Policies which 
will best assure the United Stataes retaining 
the position of leadership in international 
air transport, to which its resources and geo- 
graphical situation entitle it, should be 
adopted. 

The question of whether or not the United 
States should now modify its historic po- 
sition as to sovereignty of the air above its 
borders and to what extent the United 
States may wisely go in subscribing to the 
various doctrines being proposed that con- 
template general agreements with another 
nation or group of nations concerning free- 
dom of the air or freedom of innocent tran- 
sit seems to the committee to invite the 
most careful consideration by both the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment and particularly of those con- 
cerned with the determination of policy. 


75% Originates in U. S. 

Whether or not operating franchfses in 
foreign countries should in general continue 
to be secured by direct application of the 
American flag air line concerned or through 
governmental negotiations is also pressing 
for a decision. Prior to the war operating 
franchises in approximately 50 foreign coun- 
tries and colonies had been granted to the 
American flag air line system by the foreign 
governments concerned. The advantages or 
disadvantages of any change in this previous- 
ly prevailing practice may well be weighed 
carefully. 

All the evidence before the committee has 
indicated that approximately 75% of inter- 
national air travel may be expected to be 
of United States origin. Under these cir- 
cumstances the United States would seem 
to be entitled to expect a position of pre- 
eminence in international air operation. 

In the special report of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board on international air trasport 
policy under date of April 12, 1944, it is 
recommended that the governmental agree- 
ments suggested “should place no limitation 
on the total volume of operation on par-« 
ticular routes agreed upon.” The conse- 





quences of such a policy, if adopted, seem 
to the committee to offer great dangers to 
the development of United States interna- 
tional air transport. Under such a policy 
under the lower operating costs of foreign 
carriers with lower wage levels traffic of 
United States origin might well come to be 
monopolized by foreign flag lines to the very 
great prejudice of the national interests of 
the United States. 


International air transport commenced at 
the conclusion of the last war in 1919. For 
the first few years competition abroad 
existed between air lines of the same ng- 
tionality. This competition between inter- 
national air lines of the same nationality 
soon gave way in most countries to a sys- 
tem of zone monopolies whereby competi- 
tion was restricted to foreign-flag services, 
Prior to the Second World War, however, all 
the principal foreign trading nations had 
entirely abandoned competition abroad be- 
tween their own air lines and had also 
given up even their zone monopolies. With- 
out exception, they had merged their inter- 
national air transport operations into single 
national air-line systems or chosen instru- 
ments to strengthen their competitive posi- 
tion in the field of international air trans- 
port In the United States a similar de- 
velopment had occurred, although without 
formal legislative declaration but as a re- 
sult of administrative action under existing 
law. As a result of the last decade the 
United States system came to lead the world 
in route mileage and in commercial service 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has indi- 
cated certain routes that it considers to be 
in the national interest and consideration 
of operations on these routes is now being 
urged. 


Legislative Action Needed 


Whether or not American international air 
transport should follow the pattern that 
has been adopted by all principal foreign 
trading nations, or should develop several 
independent systems, each to serve a separ- 
ate trade area abroad, presents a question 
of policy for legislative as well as executive 
consideration. 

A number of important American com- 
panies concerned with air as well as surface 
transportation have presented the advan- 
tages of creating a community company to 
represent the United States effort abroad in 
which all transportation interests able to 
contribute by air, sea, and land may pool 
their resources and facilities to present a 
united and coordinated air transport sys- 
tem to meet the undoubted severe competi- 
tion of other nations that the United States 
must face in the postwar period and Ameri- 
can labor organizations have shown great 
interest in the advantages of such a plan. 

The alternative proposal is for what would 
approximate regional monopolies serving the 
principal world areas originating air traffic, 
with competition supplied by foreign aif 
lines. 

The Commerce Committee concerned with 
this situation are very appreciative of the 
cooperation . of the various Government 
agencies and the advices which have been 
received regarding the pending situation and 
prospective developments. 

The committee will appreciate continuing 
to be kept advised, and meanwhile would 
request that no action be taken regarding 
international air transport applications for 
new routes or acquisition of existing service 
outside the continental United States and 
Canada until full consideration of Govern- 
ment policy can be had by Congress. 


‘Satisfactory Time Schedule’ 

The Civil Aeronautics Board advises the 
committee “that if an important interna 
tional proceeding should be concluded with- 
in eight months from the time it started. 
we would feel that a very satisfactory time 
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— 
Russia-U. S. Oppose World Air Authority 


The United States has concluded exploratory talks on postwar foreign air 
policy with the Soviet Government delegation and the Russians have returned to 
Moscow. No commitments were made by either side. 

Contrary to the inference contained in Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s 
announcement that the U. S. and Russia have agreed on the formation of a 
world aviation authority, it is learned authoritatively that both the U. S. and 
Russia are definitely opposed to establishing an air transport authority except 
on modest technical lines. Both countries oppose the British plan for an authority 
that would have control over economic factors. 

The Russians did indicate their assent, however, to a permanent world air 
conference on the so-called “technical level” but there has never been any 
opposition by any country to this proposal. This would be principally a co- 


Meantime, air talks are continuing with other countries. Belgium and India 
are the most recent to be included. All discussions are of a general nature at 








Ballou Gets CAB Post 


Formerly assistant to the treasurer of 
Continental Air Lines, Charles A. Ballou, 
who recently has been employed by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, has 
been appointed head analyst of the rates 
section of the Rates and Audits Division 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. Ballou 
fills a vacancy in the section created by 
the resignation of Jean Brawner, chief 
of the section for five years, who has be- 
come executive assistant to the presi- 
dent of National Airlines. Haden Cady 
is the new chief of the section. 


Distributors to Meet 


The second annual meeting of the 
Aviation Distributors and Manufacturers 
Association will be held at the Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis, Dec. 5, 6, and 7, 
George A. Fernley, ADMA secretary, has 
announced. The sessions will be held just 
prior to and during the fifth annual con- 
vention of the National Aviation Trades 


Association. 





schedule had been maintained.” 

In view of this time lag, the committee 
feels no prejudice to the national interest 
would be involved in deferring definitive de- 
cision on international applications until 
the Congress should have had opportunity 
for considering all phases of the situation 
and for taking such legislative action as 
might then seem wise. 

The committee further feels that any 
hearings at this time on applications for 
certificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity for overseas or foreign service should 
be with the full understanding by all con- 
cerned that certain changes in policy may 
secur and that no action should be taken 
which would complicate the situation or 
prejudice the ultimate decision by the legis- 
lative authorities concerned with poiicy. The 
committee is in full accord with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the other executive 
‘gencies concerned in recognizing the ad- 
Visability of “active consideration of the 
question of the over-all policy relating to 
our very important international air transpor- 
tation services.” 

This letter is being forwarded to you as 
the final authority under existing law on 
the issuance of certificates for the opera- 
tion of United States air lines in overseas 
and international transportation. A copy is 
being forwarded to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, who must approve applications for 
acquisition or mergers of American-flag car- 
tiers in the international field. Cordially 
yours, Josiah W. Bailey, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Commerce. Bennett Champ Clark, 
men. Subcommittee on Civil Aeronau- 
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Returning Officers 
Able for Flying Duty 


A total of 94% of the AAF’s rated offi- 
cers and 82% of the air crew enlisted 
men who are returning to the U. S. from 
overseas assignments at the rate of 5,000 
a month are found to be physically fit for 
flying duty and are being assigned to 
continental bases. 

AAF flyers who have had overseas duty 
are being assigned as engineering, opera- 
tions, weather or photographic officers or 
may serve in some post which involves 
less flying than combat, but utilizes flying 
experience and develops administrative 
ability. Assignments for returnees are 
being made through AAF redistribution 
centers at Miami Beach, Atlantic City 
and Santa Monica, Cal. 





Pick-up Units Retrieve 
Many Combat Gliders 


The glider pick-up system of All 


American Aviation, Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del., has gone to war on both 
the European and Burma fronts. 

Scores of gliders used in the in- 
vasion of France and in taking sup- 
plies to Normandy, and others 
landed in the jungles of Burma, 
have been retrieved by use of the 
pick-up device. The great majority 
of the gliders were landed in small 
restricted areas where it was prac- 
tically impossible to get them out 
by any other means. C-47s have 
been used mostly in France for 
making the pick-ups. 

Use of the glider pick-up in com- 
bat was predicted by All-American’s 
first president, the late Richard C. 
du Pont. The first glider pick-up 
was successfully demonstrated in 
1941 to the Army Air Forces at 
Wright Field. Since then, it has 
been developed and improved until 
today the manufacturing division of 
All American is turning out pick-up 
units that are being installed in 
great quantities of Army aircraft, 
of varied size and type, capable of 
picking up the largest military troop 
and cargo carrying gliders. 











* 


Formation of Air 
Policy Commission 
Urged in Congress 


Creation of an Air Policy Commission 
to investigate problems associated with 
the present and future developments in 
military and civil aviation and to recom- 
mend basic national policies on airpower 
as an instrument of national defense and 
international security and the expansion of 
civil aviation is provided by a joint reso- 
lution introduced in Congress last fort- 
night by Sen. James E. Murray (D. 
Mont.) and Rep. Jennings Randolph (D. 
W. Va.). 

The resolution (S. J. Res. 146, which 
was referred to the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee and later to the Commerce Com- 
mittee calls for the appointment of a 15- 
member commission from the following 
groups: two members, one from each 
major party of the Senate, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate; 
two from the House, one from each 
major party, to be appointed by the 
Speaker; four members of the executive 
branch to be selected by the President; 
and six public members from industry, 
science, labor and other sections of the 
national economy, not directly engaged 
in the aircraft manufacturing or air 
transport industries, to be selected by 
the President. 

The resolution empowers the commis- 
sion to hold hearings, to administer oaths, 
and to take such testimony as it deems 
advisable. A sum of $100,000 would be 
appropriated to carry out the purposes 
of the resolution, which includes the 
power to employ and fix the compensa- 
tion of such officers, experts and employes 
as may be necessary. 

“This Joint Resolution,” Murray told 
the Senate, “is the product of a detailed 
study of the problems facing the aircraft 
industry in the postwar period. At re- 
cent hearings on this subject before the 
War Contracts subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs, rep- 
resentatives of industry, labor and gov- 
ernment all joined in recommending the 
establishment of some independent body 
to map out an air policy program for our 
country in the days that lie ahead.” 

Murray reviewed the history of the 
Morrow Board, created by President 
Coolidge in 1925, and said that out of its 
recommendations, based on the problems 
of military aviation raised by Brig. Gen. 
“Billy” Mitchell, the Air Corps Act of 
1926 was passed, which resulted in the 
appointment of Aviation Assistants to the 
Secretaries of Commerce, War and Navy 
Departments. 

Asserting we are on the threshold of 
the Air Age, Murray stated that he was 
reliably informed that it may soon be 
possible to produce an electronic con- 
trolled robot bomb which could fly the 
Atlantic from any part of Europe and 
bomb accurately any target desired in 
America. 

Speaking of the 2,000,000 workers em- 
ployed in aircraft manufacture, Murray 
said that unless we have a broad and 
courageous program for the expansion 
of civil aviation, cutbacks in the industry 
will contribute toward widespread un- 
empioyment throughout our entire econ- 
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number of passengers. 


transport plane now flying. 





Cargo Twin of B-29 Being Built 
With Double Deck Feature 


Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, is reported to be building a double-deck four- 
engined cargo plane as a twin to the Boeing B-29 Superfortress. 

The new transport is expected to fly within a few months. Of the same general 
weight and performance classification as the B-29, the principal difference is 
a new and larger fuselage for the carrying of large amounts of cargo or a larger 


The super cargo plane is expected after the war to have top commercial 
possibilities as a long range passenger transport. Passengers could be carried 
on both levels, with staircases connecting, or the lower deck could be used 
exclusively for cargo. While not the largest transport or cargo plane in the 
process of construction (Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. has under way a 
huge passenger plane at Fort Worth), the new Boeing plane is larger than any 








ATS Endorses Roosevelt Plan 
To Give Youths Aviation Training 


PROGRAM of postwar aviation train- 

ing for youths between 17 and 23 was 
urged by the Aeronautical Training So- 
ciety in an endorsement of President 
Roosevelt’s suggestion that a year’s post- 
war training, both civil and military, be 
offered more than a million youths. 

Following a resolution by the Eastern 
and Central Information Councils at a 
special postwar planning sessions at Parks 
Air College, East St. Louis, ATS Presi- 
dent J. Wendell Coombs wired Mr. 
Roosevelt: 

“Representatives of Aeronautical Train- 
ing Society schools in session here heart- 
ily support your proposal for the military 
and civilian training of 1,000,000 Amer- 
ican youths. Since 1939 the 64 schools 
comprising this Society have conducted 
all primary training for the Army Air 
Forces. 

“The entire personnel, and we feel cer- 
tain the citizens of the 64 communities 
in which these schools are located also 
endorse your vision and realistic approach 
in planning for the future safety of the 
nation. Experience indicates that avia- 
tion training is and indispensable part of 
your proposed program and should be in- 
cluded. This organization of aviation 
training experts will welcome any oppor- 
tunity to assist in formulating details of 
any such program.” 


Survey Begun 


Coombs said ATS is beginning immedi- 
ately a survey of the situation to lay out 
a plan by which the aviation training 
program for postwar can be carried out. 
He said technical training probably would 
be incorporated. 

The training installations used in the 
contract training program are virtually 
all owned by Defense Plant Corporation. 
Nearly two-thirds have been ordered on 
a stand-by basis by Oct. 16, having com- 
pleted their Aviation Cadet quotas. 
Coombs said these installations could be 
made available for a program such as 
the President suggested. 

The meeting of the Information Coun- 
cils was called as a special postwar plan- 
ning session and the various phases of 
continued activities in which the contract 
school operators are interested were stud- 
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ied. These include fixed base operation, 
feeder airlines, sales organization, flight 
and technical schools. 

Oliver L. Parks, president of Parks Air 
College, told the group he believed the 
country “is less prepared for peace today 
than it was prepared for war at the time 
of Pearl Harbor.” 

Eugene Fryhoff, director of the Avia- 
tion Division of the Missouri Resources 
and Development department, said towns 
should start with an Airpark and “let it 
grow in keeping with community needs.” 

Fryhoff announced that he was work- 
ing on recommendations to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to clarify the feeder 
airline situation. 

“I believe the feeder air lines were 
approached from the wrong angle,” he 
asserted. “The current mass of applica- 
tions have no logical over-all conception 
of feeder service. The CAB should throw 
them all out and start over again on a 
logical basis. First, CAB and the states 
should lay out the routes and service 
needed. Then divide the routes into 
sections and take applications for the op- 
eration of these pre-established routes 
and specifications.” 





Wright ‘Broken Field’ 


Runner of Pentagon 


A review of Wright’s duties and 
affiliations tends to establish him as 
the “broken field” runner of the 
Army’s Pentagon Bldg.. 

As head of ARCO, he directed the 
work of 75 civilian employes, 
equally divided between the Army 
Air Forces and the Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics. His name appears 
on the AAF Organization chart as 
one of its two civilian directors. 
However he was employed. by the 
Navy department. To complicate 
matters further, his orders were 
received from the Aircraft Produc- 
tion Board which is organizationally 
located in the War Production 
Board. 














Theodore P. Wright 
Heads CAA After 


Stanton Resigns 


Theodore P. Wright, prominent in ciyj! 
and wartime aviation, has been named 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics tp 
succeed Charles I. Stanton, who resigned 
to accept his former post of Deputy Ad- 
ministrator 

President Roosevelt sent Wright's nom- 
ination to the Senate Aug. 22 and at the 
same time the White House and Depart- 
ment of Commerce released copies of 
correspondence including Stanton’s letter 
of resignation and the President’s reply, 

Wright, who was expected to resume 
his new duties around Sept. 1, resigned 
as director of the Aircraft Resources 
Control Office of the War Production 
Board. 


Ps x ae 





Theodore P. Wright 


In his letter of resignation to the Presi- 
dent, Stanton said if “satisfactory ar- 
rangements can now be made... ., ! 
would like to return to my previous du- 
ties in the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, as Deputy Administrator, where ! 
can devote all of my time to the develop- 
ment of the operational and _ technical 
problems.” Stanton, a career man who 
has been in government civil aviation 
since 1918 after serving as a flyer in 
World War I, returned from Spain last 
month where he accompanied a U. S. 
mission seeking landing rights for this 
country in connection with the postwar 
development of international aviation. 

Called to Washington in June, 194, 
Wright served on the Advisory Committee 
for the Council of National Defense in 
connection with its assignment to map 
a program with the view of accelerating 
production in the American Aircraft in- 
dustry. In March, 1943, he was named 
director of the newly formed Aircraft 
Resources Control Office of the Aircraft 
Production Board, successor to the Air- 
craft Branch of WPB where he had been 
Assistant Chief to William Knudsen, 
formerly of General Motors, now Lieut 
Gen. Knudsen. 
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Four U.S. Agencies Plan 
Roles in Building Airports 


Jurisdictional Issue 
May Go to Congress 
And Legislatures 


FOUR-PRONGED movement which 
+% may have great bearing on the pat- 
tern of U. S. postwar airport construction 
began taking shape last fortnight, and 
with it the prospect of jurisdictional bat- 
tles requiring action in both Congress and 
state legislatures. 

The desire to build and maintain the 

nation’s postwar airfields, large and small, 
has attracted the interest of four federal 
agencies: Federal Works Agency, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Bureau of 
Public Roads and the Corps of Army En- 
gineers. 
_ Observers point out that this show of 
enthusiasm for construction first must be 
tempered with an over-all national air 
service pattern. This tempering process 
will be somewhat complicated by the fact 
that the states generally do not favor so- 
called federal interference in many pub- 
lic works projects, including airports, 
while municipalities in turn oppose what 
they term state interference in locally 
sponsored projects. The latter are often 
partly financed by federal funds. 


FWA Making Survey 


Several angles of attack have been 
designed by the various federal agencies 
now involved in the postwar airport con- 
struction program. ith FWA, taking up 
the slack in unemployment, looms as a 
major factor in sponsoring projects of this 
type. The Bureau of Public Roads, on the 
other hand, looks to the closer tie-in be- 
tween the domestic highways system and 
flight strips. 

FWA maintains that it should be au- 
thorized to go into the business of airport 
construction since it was in the field with 
the old PWA and WPA programs. In its 
eight years of operations, WPA built 350 
landing fields, and enlarged and improved 
another 600, in addition to constructing 
1200 airport buildings and improving 3,000 
more, The agency built 900 miles of run- 
Ways and taxi strips. 

FWA is now completing a general sur- 
vey among 5,000 mayors, county boards 
and governors to determine their general 
views on all postwar public works, in- 
cluding airports. Thus far, response to the 
survey has been good with 2,000 of the 
questionnaires having been returned for 
tabulation by the Bureau of Census. The 
survey will determine, among other 

, whether there is need for local 
bond issues to begin public works and 
how much money is on hand in municipal, 
county and state coffers for such work. 

The Bureau of Public Roads, an FWA 
agency, would like to continue its airport 
Program started during the war, with em- 
phasis on flight strips to parallel national 

ways. More than 20 of these strips, 
Mostly for heavy aircraft, were built on 
both coasts by the BPR for the Army Air 
Forces during the last two years. Some 
o these strips were 8,000 feet long. Ob- 
Servers noted, however, that the present 
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Life-Savers 

Two semi-circular containers de- 
signed to hold five-man life rafts 
have been installed in the upper 
portion of the B-24, Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. reports. Dur- 
ing normal operations, the contain- 
ers are held in place by stream- 
lined coverings, while controls 
located inside and outside the plane 
enable crewmen to release the rafts 
in event of an emergency sea land- 
ing. A cradle compression spring 
provides the power for throwing the 
rafts clear of the plane when the 
controls are operated. 











need for flight strips lies not in the field 
of heavy aircraft, but to meet a demand 
for landing areas for light planes in re- 
gions where fully developed airports are 
not feasible. BPR places emphasis on the 
national defense needs in defending its 
position as a flight strip builder. 


Engineers Newcomers 


A relative newcomer in the airport con- 
struction field is the Corps of Army En- 
gineers, which is understood to have plans 
already drawn up which would place it 
in the air commerce picture on the same 
footing as it now holds in the rivers and 
harbors program. The Engineers entered 
airport construction on a major scale for 
the first time during the war, and built 
some of the country’s largest military 
installations for the AAF. 

Of all the plans, CAA’s is perhaps the 
most familiar. It calls for 6,000 airports 
within five years under a billion-dollar 
public works program. Provision is made 
for practically every type of airport, in- 
cluding 2,900 small “airparks”; multiple 
combinations of runways, including the 
L, T, X and triangular shaped airport. 
William A. M. Burden, assistant secretary 
of commerce, pointed out that airports are 
the key to postwar aviation development, 
just as the highway is the basis for all 
automotive development. 

Another factor which has created dis- 
cussion among city officials in all parts of 
the country are the present AAF training 
bases, most of which can be permanently 
useful in civil aviation. In some instances, 
the municipalities donated the land upon 
which these installations are located, and 
these cities are now withholding plans for 
airport construction hopefully awaiting 
the day when these AAF properties will 
revert to. them. 

In all, some 600 new or vastly improved 
AAF airports have been established dur- 
ing the last three years at a cost of 400 
million dollars. The AAF is reticent on 
its plans for these postwar installations, 
although spokesmen admit that steps are 
being taken toward peactime reconver- 
sion. They freely admit that regardless 
of the size of a peacetime air force, not 
all of the present facilities could be 
utilized. In addition, AAF spokesmen say, 
there is the need to maintain these air- 
ports from the standpoint of national 
defense. 


ATA to Formulate 
Specifications for 


Cargo Type Planes 


Specifications for cargo type aircraft 
will be drawn up by the: Aircraft Re- 
quirements Committee of the Air Trans- 
port Association as the result of com- 
mittee action in Chicago last month. A 
program, similar to the committee’s work 
in preparing specifications for four types 
of postwar, air transport types of passen- 
ger planes, will be followed. 

Maj. W. M. Hartnung, of the Air Trans. 
port Command, attended the meeting and 
explained to what extent the Army had 
adopted suggestions of the Aircraft Re- 
quirements Committee on changes which 
would increase the utility of the planes 
as Army cargo carriers while at the same 
time facilitate their conversion later to 
passenger operations upon their return 
to the airlines. For security reasons these 
suggestions and the extent that they were 
followed were withheld. 

The committee approved final revisions 
of a brochure which will delineate the 
method of presentation of data for pro- 
posed new aircraft after adding a sec- 
ond part which will enable interested 
parties to submit to the group a prelimi- 
nary analysis, based on ideas which do 
not necessarily entail a considerable de- 
gree of engineering study. This brochure 
was ordered printed and will be dis- 
tributed to the industry soon. 

A subcommittee, consisting of Harold 
Hoben, chief aircraft planning engineer, of 
American Airlines, W. W. Davies, super- 
intendent of research, of United, and R. W. 
Rummel, project engineer for TWA, was 
named to make a study of Civil Air 
Regulation 04.75T with the object, if the 
studies should deem such action as feas- 
ible, of recommending to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board revision of the transport 
aircraft categories, with special emphasis 
on landing and takeoff requirements. 

After deciding that the preliminary 
specifications for its proposed ATA-C-1 
and ATA-D-1 types of commercial air 
transport passenger planes are now ob- 
solete because of the development and 
use of the C-54 and C-69 type transport 
planes by the Army, the committee voted 
to cancel these two types of studies and 
center on one long range airplane which 
will be used primarily in overseas oper- 
ations. 

The Committee decided to make rec- 
ommendations, as the result of appropri- 
ate studies, governing the transportation 
of explosives by aircraft. Later these 
studies may be published in book form 
similar to data which is compiled by sur- 
face transportation companies in their 
handling and shipping of similar ma- 
terials. 


John Moore Appointed 


John W. Moore has been named to the 
newly created post of traffic manager for 
air transport of the Port of New York 
Authority. Moore previously was trans- 
portation anlyst in the Airplane Division 
of Curtiss-Wright Corp., Buffalo. Austin 
J. Tobin, executive director of PNYA, 
said creation of the air transport traffic 
division was another step in developing 
the New Jersey-New York port area as 
one of the great air-traffic centers of the 
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Commercial Mars Further Improved Over Prototype 


Super Passenger 

Versions Planned 

For Postwar Use 
By W. L. RussELu 


HE SUPER PASSENGER and cargo 

versions of the 70-ton Martin Mars, 
world’s largest flying boat, which are 
planned for postwar commercial use, will 
be a far cry from the prototvpe Mars, now 
serving the Naval Air Transport Service 
between Alameda and Pearl Harbor. 

The postwar commercial Mars, designed 
to carry passengers over the oceans 
at steamship fares and cargo at radically 
reduced rates, will be virtually a new 
transport. The name Mars is being re- 
tained, but an entirely new set of thou- 
sands of engineering drawings has been 
made and there will be striking changes 
from the original model. 

The commercial version to be turned 
eut by the giant Glenn L. Martin Co. plant 
at Baltimore is predicated more on the 
72%-ton Mars model 20 of which are to 
be made soon for the U. S. Navy. Twenty 
of these flying giants of improved design 
will be produced to rush men and cargo 
to far-flung Pacific bases and return 
wounded and cargo. 


Up to 105 Passengers 


Major changes in the original Mars for 
the production of the JRM-1 for the 
Navy and subsequent adaptation to a 
commercial transport include a widening 
of the interior for freedom of movement, 
more and larger loading hatches, substi- 
tution of a single rudder tail for the twin 
rudder tail of the prototype, the reloca- 
tion of bulkheads for added safety, and 
a host of operational improvements. 

The Navy Mars will carry 132 troops 
or 84 litter cases together with 25 walking 
cases or attendants. The passenger ver- 
sions for postwar operations will carry 
up to 105 passengers. 

Postwar versions include: 170-21A lux- 
170-23A 


170-22A all-cargo, 


ury plane, 


Bigger Than Its Prototype— 


passenger-cargo, and 170-24 passenger 
dayplane. 

The 21A will be designed for under 
1,500 miles to have a crew of 11. They 
will be commander, first pilot, co-pilot, 
navigator, radio operator, flight engineer 
and five stewards. This model when on 
a schedule of more than 1,500 miles would 
carry a crew of 14. The crew of the 22A 
would be the same, but the stewards 
would be replaced by cargo handlers. 
The 23A crew would be the same as on 
the 21A except there would be only four 
stewards. . 

The passenger dayplane (24) for under 
2,000 miles would have a commander, first 
pilot, co-pilot, navigator, flight engineer, 
steward and two hostesses. 

The 21A would carry 58 passengers on 
long overnight trips where sleeping facili- 
ties would be required or 79 passengers 
for day travel. The 23A would have 23 
sleeper passengers or 63 day passengers. 
The 24 would transport 105 passengers. 


18 Telephone Outlets 


When entering the wooden mockup of 
the enlarged Mars the interiors of both 
decks look like the mouths of giant tun- 
nels. A wooden jeep has been built to 
size and is trundled about the interior 
of the plane to facilitate the planning of 
the decks. One huge cargo hatch is 99 
inches wide and 92 inches tall. From it 
is a hoist operated on a track 20 ft. out 
on the underside of the wing capable of 
moving 5,000 Ibs. 

In the wings of all but the 22A will be 
cargo bays of 1,880 cu. ft. The major 
portion of the hull below the deck line 
consists of six integral gasoline tanks, 
the tops of which form the inner hull 
bottom. There is a fume-tight compart- 
ment on the main deck to house electri- 
cally driven gasoline pumps. The 12,000 
gallons in the six tanks can be dumped 
in case of emergency out the tail of the 
plane at the rate of 200 gallons a minute. 
Auxiliary tanks in the wings boost the 
gasoline carrying capacity to 13,220 gal- 
lons. 
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The production version of the Martin Mars, world's 
largest flying boat, eclipses the prototype now op- 


erating between Alameda and Pearl Harbor for the Naval Air Transport Service. The new 
version features a single rudder tail more than 40 ft. high. 
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The portion of the pilot’s enclosures 
for ahead and 90-degree side vision con- 
sists of flat panes of laminated glass, 

There are 18 telephone outlets in the 
improved Mars, and novel in refinements 
is a public address system for the pas- 
sengers. 


Deicers on Carburetors 


Besides deicers on the wings, fin and 
stabilizer there will be liquid deicing 
solution for use on propellers, windshields 
and carburetors. 

For commercial use the Mars is ex- 
pected to be powered with four Prati 
and Whitney X Wasp Major R-4360-4 
engines. 

Wing area will be 3,686 sq. ft. and the 
wing span 200 ft. The required length of 
take-off area at maximum allowable take. 
off weight will be 8,740 ft. and for 
landing 4,450 ft. 

Fuel cost per hour is estimated at 
$71.60, and total direct flying cost per 
ton mile .2664. 

The plane will operate at more than 
200 miles per hour at 10,000 ft. 

The propellers on the two _ inboard 
motors will be reversible to serve as 
brakes and to facilitate maneuvering at 
loading docks. 

Typical of the extent of improvements 
on the Mars will be anti-lightning lights 
installed above and behind the pilots. In 
case of glare from electrical storms the 
regular lights will be turned off and the 
anti-lightning glare lights giving a bright 
white illumination will be used. 


Plants in 12 States 
Build Parts for Mars 


Sub-contracting plants in one-fourth of 
the states in the union are contributing 
to the production of the JRM Mars. 

Sub-contracted items include wing tips, 
flaps, control surfaces, floats, beaching 
gear, exhaust stacks, ladders, stairs, and 
a wide assortment of small machined 
parts and assemblies. Seats for pilot, co- 
pilot, radio operator and flight engineer, 
prop de-icer tanks, water tanks, cow! flap 
operating drives and control columns are 
likewise included in the program. 

Largest of all the sub-contracts is held 
by the contractor the greatest distance 
from Baltimore—Spartan Aircraft Co., of 
Tulsa, Okla. Pennsylvania leads the list 
of states in numbers of sub-contractors 
on the project with 20. 


Burden Discusses 
Engineering Changes 


Aircraft engineering developments now 
in progress and the role of the Govern- 
ment in the rapidly expanding aeronau- 
tics program were outlined by William 
A. M. Burden, assistant secretary of com- 
merce, at Santa Monica, Cal., Aug. 18 
Burden addressed a meeting of key em- 
ployes of CAA, headed by Regional Man- 
ager H. A. Hook. Accompanying Burden 
on the West Coast trip were Thomas B 
Bourne, director of federal airways, 4” 
Harry Howard, chief of the airways eng 
neering division, CAA, both of Wash- 
ington. 
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Interiors of Deluxe Passenger Version of Postwar Mars 








NAWPC With War Job Well Done 


Turns Corner Toward Dissolution 


The National Aircraft War Production 
Council, which has made industrial his- 
tory in the U. S. by coordinating the 
divergent elements of the aircraft manu- 
facturing industry into the biggest and 
one of the most efficient teams for pro- 
duction the country has ever known, 
turned the corner last fortnight toward 
its eventual dissolution. 

Victor Emanuel, president of the Na- 
tional Council, released an announcement 
that Frank F. Russell, who has served as 
general manager since the Council was 
formed a year and a-half ago, would 
direct the organization on a consulting 
basis only after Sept. 1, devoting most of 
his time to private business. 

Following this announcement with a 
Statement that “we are no longer in the 
‘bottleneck’ stage, except for some serious 
shortages of manpower,” Emanuel said 
that the Council felt Russell should be 
permitted to devote part of his time to 
other business interests. 


Palmer Directs Work 

He also gave assurance, at the same 
time, that the operations work in Wash- 
ington of the NAWPC would be con- 
tinued under the direction of Richard 
C. Palmer, secretary and _ treasurer, 
who has been Russell’s right hand man 
Since the inception of the National Coun- 
cil. Two other major staff members, 
Henry P. Nelson, materials coordinator, 
and Donald R. Weber, executive assistant, 
will continue. The Council offices will 
remain at 600 American Bldg., 1317 F St., 
N.W., Washington. 

_ Emanuel pointed out that while there 
ls no slackening of the industry’s effort 
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to maintain scheduled production, the fact 
is that the numbers and weight of air- 
craft called for by the armed services 
have reached a plateau. 

While many production problems re- 
main to be handled by the NAWPC 
Washington staff, transition problems such 
as contract termination and disposal of 
surplus aircraft and materials necessarily 
are being handled by the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce. 

With the end of the war, NAWPC will 
dissolve, since its interchange of industry 
information, methods, materials and 
“know-how” would be in violation of 
normally-applying anti-trust laws. 

The continued importance of the Coun- 
cil until the end of the war is emphasized 
by the industry members. 

Emanuel’s statement declared that “the 
aircraft manufacturers were most fortun- 
ate, in April, 1942, in prevailing upon Mr. 
Russell to set aside his own very consid- 
erable business interests and devote his 
time to managing the Council” at a time 
when the industry faced grave production 
problems. He said that Russell “will have 
the authority and responsibility of general 
manager, but will devote part of his time 
to other business interests.” 


Turns to Mining 


Russell’s principal interests will be with 
the Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. and the 
Cerro de Pasco Railway Co. of Peru, of 
which he was elected president last fort- 
night. In that capacity with’ both com- 
panies he succeeds Harold Kingsmill, who 
will continue as a director and consulting 
engineer. Russell, on leave of absence 


from National Aviation Corp. of which he 
is president, has been a director of Cerro 
de Pasco since April, 1943. He also is a 
director of Bank of the Manhattan Co., 
South America Development Co., and 
Union Sulphur Co. He will spend some 
time in Peru and some in this country 
with the mining interests. He also ex- 
pects to continue to be active in aviation 
interests. 

The Cerro de Pasco company mines 
copper, gold, silver, lead, zinc and bis- 
muth on properties at the crest of the 
Andes at Cerro de Pasco, 108 miles east 
of Lima, Peru. The firm has some $60,- 
000,000 in assets. 





Robots Provide Data 
On Weather for Navy 


Development of a _ system of 
secretly located automatic weather 
stations, extending from the arctic 
to thé tropics, which are playing a 
major role in coordinating allied 
land, sea and air attacks with fav- 
orable weather has been disclosed 
by the Friez Instrument Division 
of Bendix Aviation Corp. 

The automatic weather stations 
placed at locations where the 
world’s weather originates, were 
developed and placed in operation 
within a year after the Navy re- 
quested such a device. 

It required about a year to pro- 
duce the first station which would 
report automatically on weather 
conditions by radio from remote 
points back to official weather con- 
trol locations. 
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Los Angeles Airport Will Cost 
25 Millions, Have 2,469 Acres 


Separate Runways 
For Takeoffs and 
Landings Planned 


L°&s ANGELES last fortnight disclosed 
plans for its $25,000,000 municipal air- 
port, providing 10,000-ft. runways and a 
semi-circular “functional” administration 
building. The proposal, announced by the 
Los Angeles Board of Municipal Airport 
Commissioners, is the culmination of two 
years of planning and the outgrowth of a 
tentative program set forth by the Com- 
mission last fall. 

Robert L. Smith, Commission president, 
characterized the airport as a “present 
project to be ready for postwar.” Situated 
on land bounded by Sepulveda and Coast 
Blvds., the proposed airport will cover 
an area four times greater than the 
present field, and will be only 12 minutes 
from downtown Los Angeles through 
utilization of a proposed high-speed “free- 
way. 

With separate runways for takeoffs and 
landings, it is estimated that a peak traf- 
fic load of 240 operations can be handled 
safely in an hour. The “Lazy S” layout 
of runways and taxiways is a major 
feature. Taxi distances will be reduced 
to a minimum since aircraft normally 
will land from the east and end their 
glide adjacent to the administration 


building situated near the center of the 
field. Taxi distances for takeoffs will have 
similar reductions. 

The Commission has recommended that 
the Los Angeles Board of Public Works 
acquire the necessary land for expansion 
immediately. Bonds were authorized last 
May for the land acquisition. The air- 
port now embraces 625 acres and 1,844 
more will be added, allowing existing 
runways to be lengthened to the west 
from 300’ x 4660’ to 300’ x 7000’—ulti- 
mately to 300’ x 10,000’, and the existing 
150’ x 4,400’ runway to be lengthened to 
to 7,500’. The new east-west takeoff run- 
ways will be 200’ x 7.000’, with twin 
north-south runways, 200’ x 7,000’. 

Total investment to date in the Los 
Angeles airport is $5,900,000, and the Com- 
mission estimates that the ultimate total 
cost, including land, runways, taxiways 
and buildings will aggregate under $25,- 
000,000. It is estimated that the airport 
will produce revenue in excess of $500,000 
a year after the second year of operation. 

The Commission said the airport will 
be developed in gradual stages with a 
portion of the runway facilities and the 
terminal following the land acquisition. 
The administration building will be con- 
structed west of Sepulveda Blvd., and 
will be easily accessible by means of a 
traffic “frog” which will provide direct 
connections to the proposed “speedway.” 
The building not only will house stream- 
lined passenger and cargo facilities, but 
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Port to Have Underpass 


The Los Angeles Board of Mu- 
nicipal Airport Commissioners came 
up with an innovation in runway 
construction in disclosing’ plans 
for the city’s new municipal air- 
port. To utilize vacant lands which 
straddle Sepulveda Blvd., the Com- 
mission proposes to extend the 
present runways to the west with 
boulevard motor traffic being routed 
under the runways by means of an 
underpass. 
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will contain dining rooms, a_ cocktail 
lounge, lobbies and promenade decks, 
custom rooms, a 5,000-car parking lot ang 
a 500-car garage. 


Traffic Quadruples 

Assisting in shaping up the project 
were representatives of the airlines, air- 
port engineers, City Planning Commis- 
sion, Airport Commissioners and a Citi- 
zens’ Advisory Committee, headed. by 
Oscar Trippet, Los Angeles attorney. 
Future financing plans, beyond the actual 
land acquisition, will be one of the prob- 
lems to be faced by the latter organization, 
Los Angeles has a bonding limitation of 
approximately $13,000,000 so that any 
future bond issues for the airport must 
be joined with bonds for a projected 
sewer system. 

The new airport is designed to better 
handle Los Angeles’ growing air traffic, 
which the Commission figures has quad- 
rupled during the last five years, along 
with a five-fold increase in air cargo. 


Los Angeles Municipal Airport 
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UST as startling new developments in electronic 
communications and new methods of aircraft con- 
trol now enable our military planes to. pierce the 
veil of fog, clouds and darkness, so will even greater 
advancements to come further increase safety in 


future flight. 
And just as AIR-COM Products are now being 
depended upon to help increase the operating effi- 


ciency of our American warplanes, so will the 
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dependability of new AIR-COM Products add safety, 
convenience and economy to the mass transport of 


freight and passengers in the “Air Age” ahead. 
As AIR COMMUNICATIONS, Inc. continues 


to work for victory, our war-tested engineers are 
looking ahead and designing ahead. Even now 
AIR-COM Cooperative Engineering is available. Let 
us help you solve your engineering problems of 


the future. 
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Marquette Hydraulic 


Windshield Wiper 






C-47, DC-3 “V" WINDSHIELD 











Cockpit installation. Blades not shown. 






@ A powerful new hydraulic motor makes it possible to offer a greatly 
simplified and improved Windshield Wiper assembly. Compared to the 
earlier models, there are important savings in weight, installation time, 
maintenance and over-all costs. Convenient installations are easily accom- 
plished. The hydraulic motor, though small, has a high torque, permitting a 
blade speed up to 400 strokes per minute during flight. It is backed by our 
long experience in pioneering and producing windshield wipers now used 
by commercial airlines and on Army and Navy planes. 
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Streamlined Airport Entrance— 





The public entrance and pedestrian ramp of the 
planned 25-million-dollar municipal airport at 
Los Angeles reflects the modern design of the project. 





Films, Charts, Books 
And Cutaways Could 


Help Schools, Airlines 
(Editorial, ‘Use Versus Junk’—Page 14) 


HE SALVAGE of at least 20% of the 
Army Air Forces’ aviation training 
aids, which would prove valuable in 
postwar aviation training and education 
programs, was seen last fortnight in a 
move to “freeze” all of this material at 
the end of the war instead of turning it 
into surplus for sale as junk. 

The AAF training aids, which include 
such materials as films, charts, cutaways 
and books, have been compiled on an 
| aborate scale for the instruction of AAF 
mechanics, operations men and flight 
crews. They would be useful to schools, 
colleges, airlines and the industry as a 
whole for training purposes. 


Cost 100 Million 


It is estimated that the AAF expended 
approximately $100,000,000 on the training 
aids, and that about $20,000,000 worth 
could be salvaged for postwar use under 
the currently reported “freeze” move. 
Those said to favor this type of disposal 
are the civil aviation postwar branch of 
AAF plans, headed by Col. P. M. Hamil- 
ton; the CAA, and the office of Surplus 
> Property Administrator W. L. Clay- 


Col. Hamilton’s office has recommended 
that the training aids be turned over to 
Clayton for distribution and disposal, 
With Clayton in turn assigning CAA as 
disposal agency. Only hitch in the 
Plan thus far appears to be lack of a 
dear-cut legislative policy which would 
give both Col. Hamilton’s and Clayton’s 
Offices the green light. Some quarters 
expressed belief that nothing could be 





Salvage of AAF Aviation Training 
Aids Seen as Useful to Industry 
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done with disposal of this material with- 
out specific authority from Congress. 

The Surplus War Property Administra- 
tor now has no authority to go beyond 
the owning agencies in making disposals 
of aircraft and component equipment. 
This would mean that the CAA, were 
it to accept the assignment of becoming 
the disposal agency, would necessarily 
have to purchase the AAF training aids 
before resale could be made to such pros- 
pective buyers as schools, colleges and 
airlines. 

Spokesmen for the AAF expressed 
frank approval of the “freeze” plan, 
pointing out that it would place the 
Army in a favorable position to profitably 
salvage this material by cash sale. On 
the other hand, these sources added that 
legislation will be needed to clarify the 
situation on surplus disposals of all types 
before official action can come on any 
concrete plans. 


Postwar Value Stressed 


Once legislative authority is established, 
the AAF said, it would be a simple matter 
to declare the training materials in excess 
to the Army’s needs and to turn them 
over to Clayton’s office for disposal. The 
AAF said plans were already in the mak- 
ing to release some types of obsolete 
aviation material, including war-used air- 
craft, to states, museums and schools in 
order to arouse public interest in postwar 
aviation. 

AAF spokesmen expressed enthusiasm 
over the possibility of postwar utilization 
of their training aids, which they said 
would be particularly valuable to airlines 
in the fields of maintenance and opera- 
tions, They expressed some reservations 
about the value of the training aids for 
pilot training because of the great differ- 
ences in techniques involved in combat 
and commercial or private flying. 


Contracts Will Be Let 
Soon for 10,000-foot 
Runway at Idlewild 


New York’s $60,000,000 Idlewild air- 
port took final shape during the past fort- 
night under drastically revised plans and 
Mayor La Guardia announced that the 
field would be ready for operations in 
the fall of 1945. 

Contracts will be let in September for 
construction of the northernmost of two 
10,000 ft. runways which will cross the 
field, roughly from east to west. The 
laying of a 200 foot strip of concrete 12 
inches deep is expected to begin soon 
thereafter. 

The Idlewild field, which covers 4,057 
acres in the Jamaica Bay area, will have 
three pairs of parallel runways varying 
in length from 6,000 to 10,000 ft. They 
form an irregular pattern about a 306- 
acre central apron, site of an administra- 
tion building and control tower. 

The field’s parallel] runways will be at 
least 5,000 ft. apart, with 11 taxi strips 
weaving among the main runways so 
that no plane will be required to travel 
more than 2,000 ft. before turning in to- 
ward the unloading platform. 

The airport’s administration building 
and control tower, estimated to cost 
$7,500,000, will be at the center of the 
web of runways. Parking areas will be 
provided around the building on a con- 
crete apron, most of which will be used 
for loading planes. Location and num- 
ber of hangars on the field have not been 
determined pending a determination of 
the airlines’ needs. 


Examiner Appointed 


Curtis Carl Henderson has been ap- 
pointed a trial examiner by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Henderson formerly 
Was an examiner for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 





Storm Proves Need 
For Building Hangars 


Weather took a hand in providing 
a practical demonstration of the 
need for hangars at Bishop Airport, 
Flint, Mich., and did a practical 
selling job for Sheldon B. Steers, 
director of the Michigan Board of 
Aeronautics. 

Steers went to Flint to discuss 
the need for hangars and opera- 
tional buildings with city officials 
and the Chamber of Commerce 
Aviation Committee. While they 
were in an office overlooking the 
airport, a rain squall accompanied 
by a 70-mile-an-hour wind blew 
up. 

When the storm was over, they 
found the only plane owned by a 
new flying school smashed beyond 
repair against a fence, and another 
aircraft damaged. 

Steers had been invited to Flint 
to discuss the city’s postwar avia- 
tion possibilities and other problems 
among them an acute shortage of 
hangar space at the airport. 
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Air Branch of FEA 
Does Big Job Hauling 
59 Million Pounds 


By Wit1t1am THOMPSON 


A LMOST 59 MILLION pounds of pri- 
ority materials were flown out of 
China, India, South America and Africa 
to the United States, United Kingdom 
and Russia in the last year and a half by 
the Air Transport Division of the Foreign 
Economic Administration. The United 
States has received two-thirds of all cargo 
handled by the Division. 

Total poundage transported in 1943 and 
the first six months of 1944 was 58,893,000. 
The operations reached a peak in the last 
six months of 1943 when 21,000,000 pounds 
were hauled. For the first six months of 
1943 the total was 19,726,000 pounds. 
During the first six months of the current 
year the cargo declined to 18,167,000 
pounds. : 

“The urgency on some materials is 


falling off,” explained William W. 
Brinkerhoff, director of the Division. 
“The need for about a_ half-dozen 


materials has been completely cut off. 
We have sufficient stockpiles of quartz 
crystals and scheelite, for example, to 
keep both the United States and Great 
Britain supplied for sometime.” 


Tin and Silk From China 


The FEA Air Transport Division oper- 
ates under a War Production Board stock 
piling directive, WPB establishing the 


relative urgency of materials to be 
“lifted,” and granting air transport 
priorities. The Air Transport Command, 


Nayal Air Transport Service, British 
Overseas Airways Corp., South African 
Air Force, and SABENA, the Belgian 
airline, fly the cargo, but the FEA loads 
and unloads it. ATC and NATS fly the 
bulk of the materials. 

The cargo produced and handled by 
FEA includes drugs, medicines, and seeds, 
as well as materials for war production, 
Brinkerhoff revealed. From India, Brazil, 
and Africa comes mica, none of which 
is found in the United States. India also 
produces steatite (talc). From China 
come tin, mercury, tungsten, and silk, all 
of which is flown “over the hump.” 
Pyrethrum, the revolutionary insecticide, 
come from South Africa, and such diverse 
products as quinine and beryl are flown 
from South America. 

Some materials, notably mica, are being 
supplied only on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

“Some time ago we were asked by WPB 
to set up a six-months’ stock pile of 
certain grades of mica, which is vital in 
radar operations, but we have never 
caught up with that order,” Brinkerhoff 
said. “The mica in demand must be of 
such high quality that it can be sliced— 
a rare material.” 

Brinkerhoff has 40 field supervisors, 
whom he calls experts in “freight for- 
warding by air.” In most countries they 
have quarters with the ATC or NATS 
commands, ready at a moment’s notice 
to fill vacant space in planes not com- 
pletely loaded with military cargo. Such 
cargo might be personnel or equipment. 
Many planes arrive in the United States 
with such a varied load as 400 lbs. of 
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Tons of Vital Materials Flown From India to U. §, 








Natives Pitch In— rs dian laborers 


elp in ground 
operations as the Air Transport Division of 
the Foreign Economic Administration flies 
strategic materials from remote places. In 
the upper photo natives gather tin bars that 
have been brought down the river. In the 
lower photo they are loading the bars into 
a rubber beat for a trip downstream to an 
airport. 


iron ore, a sample to be analyzed; 10 
Ibs. of seeds, to be planted in this country; 
several hundred pounds of bar tin; one 
plane motor in need of repair; two 
wounded servicemen. 

“After a plane has been loaded by the 
military, the ATC or NATS commander 
informs our representative that the plane 
has room for so many pounds of FEA 
materials,” Brinkerhoff explained. “Then 
our men get busy, with the help of native 
laborers.” 


Salvaging Tough Job 


One of the Air Transport Division’ 
toughest jobs is the salvaging of materials 
from wrecked planes. In China and 
India hundreds of natives scout the 
countryside “under the hump” for crashes 
They find and carry such strategic 
materials as bar tin, weighing 100 Ibs. a 
bar and worth several hundred dollars 
each, to the nearest river. They transport 
the cargo down the stream in rubber rafts, 
supplied them in collapsible form before 
the start of each expedition. 

“We use hundreds of men and spend 
hundreds of dollars to salvage the cargo 
from one plane,” said Brinkerhoff. “But 
the expense is well worth it as the cargo 
may have intrinsic value of thousands of 








dollars and strategic value of many thoy. 
sands more.” 

He also stressed the importance of 
carrying samples by air, revealing the 
story of how hundreds of small shipments 
of strategic materials are brought to this 
country for analysis leading to later ug 
or rejection. 

“It would be foolish for us to ship pig 
iron without first sampling thé ore from 
which it is refined,” he said. “We might 
have the same raw material in this 
country.” 

“In transit” time required to bring 
strategic materials from India and the 
Gold Coast has been cut to three days 
and the time is four days from such ap 
accessible South American point as Rio 
de Janeiro, although many South Amer- 
ican points of origin are up to 10 days 
distant. 

Brinckerhoff revealed that when the 
Martin “Mars” made its record-breaking 
flight between Natal, Brazil, and Patux- 
ent, Md., much of the cargo was Brazilian 
tantalite for FEA. 


Tennessee to Expand 
Air Plan for Teachers 


An aviation indoctrination program for 
Tennessee teachers will be expanded this 
year to include seven state colleges and 
universities under a plan recently ap- 
proved by the Tennessee Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. 

W. Percey McDonald, chairman of the 
Tennessee Aeronautical Bureau, | said 
scholarships covering the equivalent of 
12 weeks of ground school and 10 hours of 
dual control flight instruction will be 
awarded to some 280 students in the fol- 
lowing schools having access to airport 
facilities: 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville; 
University of Tennessee Junior College, 
Martin; Memphis State College, Memphis; 
Middle Tennessee State College, Murfrees- 
boro. Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville; 
Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, and 
East Tennessee State College, Johnson 
City. 


Air Cargo Over ‘Hump’ 
Huge, Gen. Wilson Says 
Brig. Gen. Thomas B. Wilson, in charge 


of transportation for the U. S. Army in 
the China-Burma- 


India theater 
while on military 
leave from the 


chairmanship _ of 
the board of di- 
rectors of TWA, 
is on a visit to 
this country. 

In China he 
said “we have 
used every form 
of transportation 
—human porters, 
sSampans and 
wheelbarrows to 
supplement the airplane.” 

He said he believed air cargo was de- 
livering “practically the same or in the 
neighborhood of what was delivered over 
the old Burma Road, which, he estimated, 
under Chinese operation used to move 
20,000 tons monthly. 





Wilson 
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...1944 STYLE 


BLAZING NEW TRAILS TO FREEDOM... the covered wagon 1944 style is the 


SCR-299 — the famous piece of mobile radio equipment built by Hallicrafters. It is blazing new 
trails to freedom in all corners of the world, wherever men fight; and by extending Allied lines of 
communications, it is playing an important part in saving American lives and in shortening the war. 
















Just as the pioneers faced new frontiers with courage and strength, the men and women who make 
Hallicrafters equipment face the post war period solid in the conviction that they are helping to 
stake out exciting new territories. 


You can win yourself a share of these new lands with short wave 
communications equipment. Hallicrafters were famous before the 
war as the makers of the ham’s “ideal radio.” They earned a§repu- 
tation for the development of “the radio man’s radio” and that 
reputation was solidified in war time. In peace, out of this inten- 
sive experience and realistic know-how they will continue to make 
the finest that can be made. There will be a Hallicrafters set for vr sgh colt OM 


you in our post war line. will help push back the hori 
zons of tomorrow and moke 








Hoallicrafters short wave com 


new radio history. This is o 15 
tube, 6 bond receiver of amaz- 


~~ 
ms hallicratters rapio | === 
BUY A WAR BOND TODAY! 
THE HALLICRAFTERS COMPANY, MANUFACTURERS OF RADIO 
AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, CHICAGO 16, U. S.A 


























Aerial Photos Will be Used 


In Taking *45 Farm Census 


New Use of Air Maps 
Due to be Great Aid 


In Locating Homes 
By GErALp DoBBEN 


A ERIAL MAPS produced by some eight 

agencies of the government will be 
used by the U. S. Census Bureau in con- 
ducting the forthcoming farm census, 
scheduled to start Jan. 1. 

Long recognized as a valuable time and 
money saver by many departments of the 
Government, especially the Department of 
Agriculture in its soil conservation pro- 
gram, this will be the first time that Cen- 
sus has attempted to make extensive use 
of the aerial maps in locating farm homes 
as well as certain types of agricultural 
production in areas where specific types 
of sampling surveys are to be made. 

Clarence E. Batschelet, chief of the 
Geography Division, now is engaged in 
assembling the mecessary maps for use 
in selected enumeration district segments 
which will embrace approximately 360,000 
of the six million farms of the country. 
While the 1945 farm census will follow 
the conventional lines, use of the aerial 
maps will enable the Census bureau to 
gather considerably more information in 
the specially selected areas. Because the 
additional data thus obtained will be 
more or less typical for certain types of 
agriculture, the information, it is felt, 
will be of considerable value to business 
and industry as well as other Govern- 
ment agencies in determining trends by 
which business and government can ad- 
just their policies. 


Give Accurate Details 


Most of the maps will come from Triple 

A of the Department of Agriculture which 
has become a repository for all of the 
maps made by the various agencies of 
the Government. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey is another agency which is mak- 
ing extensive use of aerial photography 
in its work, and some of these maps, too, 
may be sent to district and area census 
enumerators before the farm census be- 
gins. 
Under the soil conservation program, 
Triple A used the aerial maps exten- 
sively in controlling farm production. 
Aerial maps of areas either under pro- 
duction or out of production told an ac- 
curate story which probably never could 
have been obtained under the conven- 
tional method of visiting the farm and 
interviewing the owner. Ohce the AAA 
experts calibrated the actual photographs 
of these soil conservation areas, the 
farmer was paid or penalized on the 
basis of his performance. 

The ouestion logically arises as to just 
how these aerial maps can be of value 
in a farm census when local data, such as 
county and township maps, locate the 
farms and farm residences. In the first 
place, there are many counties and town- 
ships which do not have any modern 
maps, according to Batschelet. In such 


instances, the aerial map is a great time 
saver in locating the farm properties in 
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a given area. But the maps are of in- 
finitely more value in connection with the 
intensified surveys which will be made 


_in certain areas. 


Suppose the sampling is to be done in 
a typical corn producing area. The maps 
not only locate the farm homes but give 
an accurate picture of the corn plantings 
for the year in which the map was made. 
Then the enumerators, through use of a 
supplemental list of questions, can ob- 
tain from the farmers in the area specific 
information and data which business and 
industry can plot for similar production 
areas throughout the country. 


Two Types of Areas 


A similar condition would prevail in 
fruit or dairy producing areas. To the 
trained map reader, the aerial photo- 
graphs accurately portray the type of 
farming activity in a given area and they 
locate the farm homes where explicit 
information can be obtained on such ques- 
tions as use of tractors, electrical equip- 
ment, farm machinery, yield per acre— 
in general, the answers to the 252 ques- 
tions which the enumerators ask. 

In the enumeration district segments 
where the maps will be used for the 
special surveys, two types of areas will 
be studied. The one is the purely open 
rural area, strictly devoted to agricul- 
ture. The other relates to the unincor- 
porated suburbs where farming, under 
limited scope, is done. 

Batschelet’s geography division will lay 
out the work for the census enumerators 
from an administrative viewpoint and 
furnish the enumerator a map of the 
territory where they are to take the 
census. The division also will conduct the 
special schools where map reading is 
taught to these workers. Preliminary 
tests will be given all enumerators to 
weed out those who have no aptitude for 
aerial map reading. Because of the man- 
power shortage, Civil Service has granted 
Census permission to hire these enumera- 
tors outside of Civil Service jurisdiction. 

“Aviation has become a vital aid in 
map production,” Batschelet stated. He 
added that he hoped the day would come 
when the Government would have one 
specially created map producing agency 
which could be used by all of the other 
agencies of the government. 


Charts Will Be Prepared 


Batschelet said it was difficult to state 
whether monetary savings would result 
from the use of aerial maps in conducting 
the farm census. 

“There is a definite saving if the 
methods you use obtain better results,” 
he stated. 

After the special census has been com- 
vleted, charts will be prepared illustrat- 
ing the high spots of the compilations. 
These charts, it is expected, will be of 
great value to the research analyst who 
will use them to plot the trend in cer- 
tain fields of agriculture for the benefit 
of that portion of industry and business 
which is dedicated to serving the needs 
of the farmer. 

Census used the aerial maps in seven 











Two-in-One— This combination com. 
munications and airport 


traffic tower building has been erected by 


the Civil Aeronautics Administration at 
Roanoke, Va. A similar tower has been 
built by the Navy at Lynchburg, Va., and 
a third is under construction by CAA at 
Winslow, Ariz. It is said to be attractive 
to airport designers, owners, and operators 
because of its low cost—approximately 


$15,000. 


counties in 1935. In five of the seven 
counties the aerial maps were found to 
be a definite aid in making the census. 
Only indifferent success, possibly due 
to the enumerators, was achieved in the 
other two counties. 

But if the more extensive use of aerial 
maps in the 1945 census fulfill the ex- 
pectations of Census bureau officials, a 
much wider use of aerial maps may re- 
sult in the next decennial census. Al- 
ready plans are under way to start a 
test use of aerial maps to determine their 
possible utility in the decennial census 
of 1950. 

J. C. Capt, director of the Census 
Bureau, is enthusiastic over the use of 
aerial maps and has given Batschelet en- 
couragement and co-operation in making 
extensive use of these maps for various 
types of surveys which are to be made 
in the next five years. 


Andy Anderson in Full 
Swing at Milwaukee 


Andy Anderson, whose Army training 
contract under the name of Anderson Air 
Activities at McBride, Mo., was cancelled 
out some months ago, is back in full 
swing at his old base headquarters on 
General Mitchell Field, Milwaukee, Wis. 
and at two other ports. At Milwaukee he 
has 26 Aeronca tandem training planes 
operation and finding more instructional 
business than he can handle. 

At Fond du Lac, Wis., where he owns 
the airport, he has three ships in oper- 
ation, and at Delavan Lake, Wis., he has 
had three Piper Cubs on floats in service 
for training. The Cubs have averaged 
140 hours per month each during the 
summer season. Anderson has 12 meh 
on his staff. 
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The —_ B-29 Superfortresses 
equipped. 





CARBURETORS 
FUEL PUMPS 
PROTEK-PLUGS 








DAGGER-THRUST 


where i hurts most ! 


There is no sneaky, knife-in-the-back quality about the fierce stabs of 
these massive B-29 Superfortresses at the heart of Japan. The Nips 
expect them . . . warning systems tell when they're coming . . . fighter 
planes take off to meet them and ground defenses throw up a curtain 
of flak. But nothing yet devised can stop these sky-giants from de- 
livering their loads of destruction when and where it hurts most. 


The skill and genius that designed, engineered, and produced this 
“blitz on wings” is American to the core. It is typically American to 
build the most powerful and complicated flying mechanism ever as- 
sembled . . . and then put it into mass production. This means that each 
one of the thousands of component parts must be as technically and 
physically perfect as man and machine can make it. And further it 
means ceaseless seeking for new ways to achieve still higher standards 
of performance, stamina, and dependability. 


The CECO carburetors and fuel pumps on the Wright engines 
“ete the B-29 — and the CECO engineers and workers here at 
ome — are living up to these specifications. 








CHANDLER-EVANS CORPORATION 


SOUTH MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT, JU. 5S. A. 





U.S. Army Air Force Photo of B-29 Superfortress 








Southwest Flies Million Miles 
For ATC With Converted Wacos 


Single Motor Planes 
On Cargo Hauls Lend 
Tips on Feeder Runs 


M ORE THAN one million miles of 
feeder line operations for the Air 
Transport Command is the ‘log’ of South- 
west Airways Co., which has a record of 
2,800 schedules flown, and more than 
80,500 pieces of freight handled, totaling 
two million pounds. 

The operation was started in Nov., 1942, 
with three converted Wacos. Later seven 
of the craft were used. Rebuilt from 
private to commercial planes, the Wacos 
handled 72 cubic feet of cargo with a 
payload weight restriction of 900 pounds. 
The average cruising speed was 130 miles 
an hour. 

Linking various Army training and tac- 
tical bases with supply bases in Cali- 
fornia, more than 2,600 miles were flown 
daily over a route mileage of 1,500 miles 
until the contract was terminated a few 
weeks ago in line with the policy of the 
ATC to take over domestic air cargo runs 
of contract carriers. Twelve pilots fly- 
ing the feeder operations went to South- 
west’s Falcon Field. 

Ted Mitchell, operations manager, who 
with his assistant, Rudy Couk, and senior 
pilot, Steve Martino, directed the oper- 
ations, came to the following conclusions 
on ideal conditions for commercial feeder 
operations: ; 

1, Although the converted Waco had 
done a wartime job, the ideal plane is 
still on the drawing board or in initial 
stages of development. According to 
Mitchell, it should carry 12 passengers 
and 1,000 pounds of mail and express; be 






twin-engined; have a 120-mile-per-hour 
over-all operating speed with 180 cruising 
speed; have pick-up gear installation and 
cabin arrangement which would permit 
carriage of mail inside the cabin if neces- 
sary; be a high-wing monoplane with tri- 
cycle gear and low to the ground for rapid 
loading and unloading of both passengers 
and cargo. 


2. In feeder operations ground time is 
paramount. Planes must get through 
stops with a minimum of delay. Five 
minutes should be the goal in commercial 
service, 


3. The ideal field would be a landing 
strip into the prevailing wind. A strip 
such as this should complement the 
course to eliminate circling. The pas- 
senger station would be located at the 
center of the strip to permit landing, 
loading and take-off in continuous flow. 


4. Frequency and regularity of sched- 
ules also is stressed by Mitchell. He 
places the ultimate at every hour on the 
hour and the minimum at two round trips 
per day. Night operations and night 
pick-up are essential to a well-rounded 
feeder service. 

5. He looks for the development of spe- 
cial procedures in feeder operations, flying 
underneath the weather instead of over 
the top as in long range operations. 

6. Pilots must be accustomed to heavy 
traffic, contact operations, instrument and 
night flying. 

7. And a final pointer, as learned by 
Mitchell, in developing the service to out- 
lying fields and communities in California, 
is the enthusiasm and interest of country 
population in air service. He feels this 
is one of the greatest untapped sources of 
business. 
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Converted Single-Engined Freighter— Mery changes were made in a fleet 


of seven Wacos to make them most 


adaptable for Southwest Airways’ cargo schedules for ATC. Designated as Army C-72s, 
these planes transported more than 80,500 pieces of freight. 
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Key Men— Steve Martino, senior pilot; 


Ted Mitchell, operations 
manager; and Rudy Couk, assistant opera- 
tions manager; left to right, were responsible 
in @ large measure for the success of South- 
west Airways’ cargo line in flying a million 

miles. 


New Sight Effective 

A new British gyro gunsight, the Mark 
11-D, has doubled the efficiency of fighter 
aircraft, according to British Information 
Services. The new sight enables pilots to 
open effective fire with speeds of upwards 
of 400 miles an hour at range of more 
than 400 yards and at angles of deflection 
which were considered impracticable only 
a few months ago. 


Commercial Treaties 
Advocated by Leader 
Of Air Defense League 


An urgent need for the adoption of 
commercial treaties to regulate world- 
wide postwar air commerce and a four- 
point program of federal control to further 
the development of commercial aviation 
were voiced by Kern Dodge, president of 
the Air Defense League, in an address 
prepared for delivery at the 10th anni- 
versary dinner for Jack Frye, TWA presi- 
dent, in Kansas City Aug. 15. 

Dodge also re-advocated the establish- 
ment of a single department of national 
defense to better coordinate control over 
all sea, ground and air forces. The unified 
department would be headed by a Secre- 
tary of Defense, with assistant secretaries 
for Navy, Army, Air Power, and Indus- 
trial Mobilization. The proposal was one 
of the pre-war aims of the Air Defense 
League. 

Asserting that there was no need for a 
“super-state or world organization” to 
prevent unfair practices by any nation 
in international aviation, the Philadelphia 
engineer pointed out that the interests of 
commercial nations during the past four 
centuries have been developed by the 
more simple method of “treaties of amity 
and commerce, which of themselves add 
to the sum total of international law and 
always have been effective in times of 
peace.” 

He advocated such federal regulations 
as will: (1) guarantee safety and re- 
sponsibility of operation; (2) protect 
inter-state carriers who are performing 
legitimate public services; (3) protect 
private route operations which serve the 
national interests by federal subsidy; (4) 
protect U. S. carriers engaged in either 
domestic or foreign service from com- 
petition by government owned lines. 
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ABOVE MAPS EDITED BY HELMUTH BEY, MAP CONSULTANT FOR RAND, McNALLY & CO., AND PROF. H. 
R. TOSDAL, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. COPYRIGHT BY RAND, McNALLY & CO. 


A TALE OF THREE MAPS 


HE United States is the same size 

that it always has been. It has 
grown rapidly smaller, however, in 
terms of Sorel dase in about 35 years. 
From the era when our trading radii 
were determined largely by what 
horses could do in a day, to three- 
miles-a-minute transport planes, the 
number of our trading areas has de- 
creased from 210 small ones to 14 
large ones. 

The trend reflected in the above 
three maps is extending into a 
world problem. 

Our great expansion of railroads 
and paved roads was local and 
domestic, but there is a difference 
when we travel and ship by air. 
Above the earth we are in a realm 
that is international, because air is 
everywhere, and the nation that is 
airfaring at home becomes, auto- 
matically, a global carrier nation. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES x. 
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It is outside our continental boundaries 
that the greatest transportation change 
in all history has become a reality— 
in only two years. Our Army and 
Navy Kir Commands, together with 


U. S. airlines under military direc- 
tiou, have made world-wide air trans- 
portation commonplace. Thousands 
of flights are being made regularly to 
all parts of the earth, over oceans. 
deserts and jungles. 
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No problem has greater bearing upon 
us as individuals and as a nation than 
that of the postwar use of universal 
air. 
Men in high places, at home and 
abroad, are pondering this unprece- 
dented problem. No surface trans- 
portation method provides an 
adequate pattern for the air — neither 
domestictrains nortrans-oceanic ships. 
It is the world’s greatest pioneering 
problem since the discovery that 
the world is not flat. We have faith 
that our American leaders, en- 
trusted with our national security, 
will evolve regulations which will 
protect the land that gave birth to 
the airplane. 

We must make air transport a 
much greater instrument for peace 
even than it is for war. History 
irrevocably is turning another page’ 


Theairageisnot“ coming,” itis here! 
g 
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Plans Made to Renew 
Air Marking Program 


The air marking program of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, which was 
suspended at the 
start of the war, 
_ will be resumed 

as soon as War 
department ap- 
proval is ob- 
tained. 

Some _ 100,000 
cities, towns and 
+. villages will be- 
come  guideposts 
to private fiyers 
through a system 
of markings 
which will sup- 
ply them with 
such information as the name of the 
town, the latitude and longitude, the di- 
rection of true north and the distance to 
the nearest airport. 

The work was started originally under 
the direction of Blanche Noyes, CAA air- 
marking specialist. Soon after this coun- 
try’s entry into the war, markings pre- 
viously made had to be erased when the 
possibility of bombings appeared immi- 
nent. However, work was continued in 
studying the possibilities of air-marking 
as a peace-time undertaking. 

Through this system of markings, the 
CAA believes that every private flyer will 
be able, by use of aviation maps, to pin- 
point his location. Special consideration 
is being given to markings which will 
stand out in snow areas and sometime 
later, illuminated markings may be at- 
tempted for night flying. 





Blanche Neyes 


Ryan Pushes Inquiry 
On Multiple Taxation 


Oswald Ryan, member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, recently returned 
from a trip through western states in 
connection with his assignment by the 
Board to make a study of multiple taxa- 
tion of airlines. Ryan was named chair- 
man of the committee to make the study 
required by the Bulwinkle resolution 
passed by Congress after the U. S. Su- 
preme Court had upheld Minnesota in its 
taxation of the entire fleet of Northwest 
Airlines despite the fact that six other 
states through which the fleet operates 
also levied property taxes upon a portion 
of the value of the same equipment. 

Ryan contacted state taxing authorities 
in California and other western states and 
in addition conferred with state aviation 
officials in some of the mid-western states 
regarding intrastate and interstate air 
carrier operations. 

Recently the Board named two tax ex- 
perts to assist in the taxation study. One 
of these is George C. Mitchell, tax econo- 
mist for the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago, former assistant director of the IIli- 
nois Department of Revenue and a former 
professor at the University of Chicago. 
He will be assisted by Charles M. Chap- 
man, who formerly was in charge of the 
division of public utility taxation of the 
Wisconsin Department of Taxation. They 
have started on the work, and according 
to the Bulwinkle resolution, are required 
to report their recommendations to Con- 
gress within 180 days from the date that 
the resolution was passed, June 18. 
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For remote places where snow would obscure markers on roofs and 
highways, the CAA recommends painting air guides on the sides of 


silos, grain elevators or large buildings. 





Letters formed of shrubbery make up this air guide on a lawn. The 

In the Summer— figures are the latitude and longitude ‘address’ of the spot. The thin 

arrow points north. The broad arrow and figure indicate there is an airport seven miles away 
at Austin. 


New Gas Ultra-Fast 

The American petroleum industry soon 
will be able to produce an ultra-fast 
plane motor fuel for use in the B-29 
Superfortress and other military aircraft 
in their bombing of the Japanese home- 
land, according to the Petroleum Industry 
for War. About 80 percent of the oil 
industry’s high octane aviation gasoline 
production capacity is primed to produce 
the powerful new gasoline, which PIWC 
says is believed to surpass all other gaso- 
lines for performance and volatility. 


Admiral Pownall Named 


Rear Admiral Charles Alan Pownall 
has been named chief of naval air train- 
ing with headquarters at the Pensacola, 
Fla., Naval Air Station. Formerly chief 
of Air Force, Pacific Command, Adm. 
Pownall succeeds Rear Admiral George 
D. Murray, who has received orders de- 
taching him for duty in the Pacific area. 
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CAA Heroes Honored 


Commendations from the Secretary of 
War have been received by two CAA 
employes stationed at the Rock Springs, 
Wyo., airport for risking their lives t0 
save an Army pilot who crashed on the 
field May 3. They are Floyd C. Emanuel 
and Clair B. Colburn who extricated Lt 
John C. Phillips from the cockpit of his 
Thunderbolt after the ship had flipped on 
its back. Despite the danger of fire from 
escaping gasoline, Emanuel and Colburn 
hacked away a part of plane’s canopy, 
and had freed Lt. Phillips from the ship 
by the time an ambulance arrived. 


Flies 8,000 Hours 

The veteran bomber converted into 
transport No. 598, a Consolidated LB-30 
which more than two years ago made the 
survey flight for what was to be Con- 
sairway, has flown nearly 8,000 hours m 
the carrier’s Pacific operations for the 
Air Transport Command. 
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TWAS CONSTELLATION 


HEN TWA’S NEW 40-ton land giant lighted at 
Washington Airport less than seven hours after 
leaving a West Coast runway, all America had a pre- 
view of things to come in commercial transportation. 


TWA has turned the Constellation over to Uncle 
Sam. Soon, instead of carrying 57 civilian passengers, 
it may be speeding up to 100 fully equipped soldiers 
or more than 14 tons of cargo to a war front. When 
peace comes, this plane and other “Constellations” 
will become TWA luxury transports spanning the 
country in less than nine hours or flying from New 


York to London and other European cities overnight. 

Many B. F. Goodrich products fly with the Constel- 
lation. Among them are De-Icers which protect her 
mighty wings and empennage surfaces, and B. F. 
Goodrich tires and tubes which lessen the shock when 
her 40-ton bulk comes to earth. 

B. F. Goodrich sa- 
lutes TWA in naming 
the Constellation this 
month’s “Airliner of 
the Month.” 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 












RIVNUT....A SIMPL 
BLIND FASTENER! 


One-piece can be used as 
blind rivet, as nut plate for 
attachment . . . or both! 


HE B. F. Goodrich Rivnut is a one- 

piece tubular aluminum rivet with 
a counterbored, internally threaded 
shank. It is headed with a simple hand 
tool while working entirely from one 
side. A threaded pull-up stud on the tool 
engages the threads inside the shank, 
and when slight pressure is applied, a 
ring type bulge forms on the blind side. 
This bulge or upset is large enough to 
resist being pulled through metal or 
plastic even under conditions of eccen- 
tric load. For nut plate use, Rivnuts are 
available with key for torsion resistance. 






RIVNUT 


ITS A RIVET...ITS A NUT PLATE 


BEGoodrich hao 


Rivnuts are strong, light in weight, 
low in cost. They’re ready for use “‘as 
received” and fit tight without prelimi- 
nary refrigeration or other preparation. 
A full range of standard sizes, types, and 
grips is available; also plug and acces- 
sory screws. If your fastening problem 
requires a special-purpose Rivnut, B. F. 
Goodrich engineers will be glad to work 
out details and designs with you. 

Why not get the facts about Rivnuts 
now? Find out how these simple blind 
fasteners can lick some of the most 
troublesome attachment problems. 





I 


NEW... FREE 
“RIVNUT DATA” |" 
BOOKLET (am 


It gives you the whole story, clearly... and 
with pictures. Installation, step-by-step, types, 
sizes, grip-ranges. For your copy, write to The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Dept. 0990, Akron, O. 





stud until head of Rivnut 


1 Thread Rivnut onto “pull-up” 
touches anvil of heading tool. 









a2 2 nutplate or rivet or BOTH! | 


pose dectics | 






ate 








2 Insert Rivnut into hole. 

When Rivnut with key is 
used, be sure the key is indexed 
to enter the keyway previously 
cut in metal. 








* 


With tool at right angle to 

work, squeeze lever. This 
retracts “pull-up” stud into tool, 
which causes counterbored 
portion to bulge, forming a 
head against the blind side. 








SILIIHESs —| 


4 Unscrew “pull-up” stud, 

leaving threads of Rivnut 
intact and ready for use as a 
nut plate. 









OOCCCCCLODA 
SSS 


5 Attaching accessory with 

screw is easy now. Rivnut 
threads grip screws firmly after 
upeet. | 
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HE FLYING WING design was de- 
4 scribed as “ideal for large cargo craft” 
by James B. Kendrick, chief of aero- 
dynamics and flight testing, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. (Factory A), at a recent 
forum sponsored by the Los Angeles 
Junior Chamber of Commerce Aviation 
Committee. Also appearing was Robert 
A. Caskey, area manager for air cargo, 
United Air Lines, who discussed postwar 
cargo markets and rates. 


Kendrick anticipates a variety of de- 
signs for postwar cargo planes, ranging 
from “freakish shapes”, providing easy 
access for loading and unloading, to the 
Flying Wing which, he says, offers “higher 
cruising speed at lower cruising power.” 
“There appears to be no limit to the 
size of airplane that will operate in the 
next 10 years, except the limitations of 
flexibility and airports,” Kendricks stated. 
“The optimum of service will be the cri- 
terion. Frequency of schedule and smaller 
craft may prove to be the more eco- 
nomical.” 

Pointing out that actual cost estimates 
are lagging due to lack of equipment, he 
remarked that transcontinental airlines 
are just now beginning to build up cost 
data from comparatively recent establish- 
ment of cargo runs. 

He suggested that the best in design 
ideas, through cooperation between the 
manufacturers and the airlines, might be 
obtained through use of a prototype for 
actual experimentation. The manufacturer 
has learned rapid production during the 








i. * 


war and a cargo prototype could be turned 
out quickly. Then, under joint tests and 
inspections, the ultimate arrangements 
for weight, time and cost factors could be 
achieved before going into production, he 
said. 

“Ground time is extremely important, 
affecting plane utility in the same manner 
as cruising speed and fuel economy,” he 
added. “Especially on short range hauls, 
the operating schedule may be cut more 
easily by a reduction in ground time than 
by an increase in performance. For ex- 
ample, with a distance of 100 miles be- 
tween stops: 


Cruising speed, mph. .... 200 150 110 
Air Time, min. ......... 30 40 55 
Ground Time, min. ..... w# 20 5 


ee: WN acccvcvcageee 60 60 60 


“The 200 mph plane with 30 min. stop- 
overs is no better than 110 mph airplane 
with five minute stops. Design may easily 
account for many minutes saved in load- 
ing and servicing. Improved taxiing char- 
acteristics and airport design for con- 
venient traffic handling also are impor- 
tant factors.” 

Caskey stressed that air cargo is in a 
period of transition. 

“In the past we talked in broad terms 
of various markets we hoped to serve and 
the rates we hoped to present to these 
markets. Now we are studying the mar- 
kets themselves.” he said. 

“Out of the standard and bulk dimen- 
sional air express rates, out of present 
and projected costs per ton miles, out of 
equipment flown now and equipment we 
hope to fly must come plane load lots, 
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Flying Wing Hailed as ‘Ideal’ 
For Large Postwar Cargo Loads 


less than plane load lots, commodity and 
contract rates. These rates will be based 
on volume, stability and traffic flow and 
the ability of the receiver to absorb and 
distribute the commodity as delivered.” 

He disclosed that one expert in Cali- 
fornia’s perishable industry had estimated 
that if the airlines tapped but two per 
cent of the West Coast’s market in perish- 
ables, 260 DC-4’s could be filled each day 
for deliveries to the East. 

“Rates,” Caskey observed, “will be based 
at first on airport to airport distances and 
then perhaps block to block. Potential 
volumes will be based upon equipment 
available and overnight delivery once cost 
is satisfactory to the market served. We 
all firmly believe that air cargo has passed 
at least in thinking, from the luxury car- 
rier to fast, time saving, practical method 
we expect it to be post-war.” 


Committee Foresees 
Air Boom in Alaska 


Members of the Aviation subcommittee 
of the House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee compieting a month-long study of 
civil aviation declared in Los Angeles last 
fortnight that this country musi never 
again be without an adequate air force 
and aircraft manufacturing industry. 

The committee, headed by Rep. Alfred 
Bulwinkle (D., N. C.), stressed the im- 
portance of Alaska from the postwar and 
national defense angles after inspecting 
the Territory’s resources. They reported 
that air operators were expecting a post- 
war boom and a population increase to 
one million after the war. 


Congressmen Eye Airline Plans— 


Southeastern Sets Up 
System of Air Bases 


With the opening of a major operating 
base at the Athens, Ga., airport, South- 
eastern Air Service, Inc., of Atlanta, an- 
nounced the inauguration of a complete 
flying service for personal aircraft through 
a system of major and associate bases. 
Two associate bases already have been 
opened at Roddey Airport, .Rock Hill, 
S. C., and Coulbourn Airport, Lancaster, 
s.. & 

Cody Laird, Southeastern’s president, 
said the base system would provide al! 
types of service, including sales, insurance 
and financing, to private flyers through a 
network of facilities in the southeastern 
states. The two South Carolina associate 
bases will operate under agreement to 
Southeastern, utilizing the company’s air- 
craft and sales contracts, and offer main- 
tenance, service and flying instruction. 

The major base at Athens will serve as 
a supply and overhaul center for northern 
Georgia and the western Carolinas. Laird 
said that Southeastern planned to open 
an approved flying school at Athens in 
conjunction with the University of 
Georgia. 



















Making a 10,000-mile tour to study com- 
mercial and military air activities, a sub- 


committee of the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee visited United Air 

Lines’ headquarters in Chicago. Here the group is watching a demonstration of loading cargo 

into the wooden mockup of a four-engine airliner such as United will use after the war. Front 

row, from left—Reps. Alfred L. Bulwinkle, North Carolina, chairman; Lyle H. Boren, Oklahoma; 

Joseph R. O'Hara, Minnesota; Evan Howell, Illinois, and Virgil Chapman, Kentucky. Back row, 

from left—John Groves, Air Transport Association; Reps. Richard Harliss, Arizona; Elton J. 
Layton, clerk; Edward Warner, Civil Aeronautics Board. 
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Report from England 





Transport Production Given 


Equal Priority With Military 


Other Policy Questions 

Unanswered by Balfour 

In Parliamentary Debate 
By James STANTON 


Lonpon—Parliament had a debate 
on civil aviation on its closing day 
before the long summer recess. Like 
previous deoates in Parliament, on 
one point it provided a headline 
story on postwar civil aviation but 
on other aspects, important aspects, 
of Britain’s postwar air transport, 
there was nothing but vagueness. 


The headline feature was the statement 
by Captain Harold Balfour, Under Secre- 
tary of State for Air, that this country’s 
first postwar air transports would have 
equal priority in design and production 
with military machines. He made one 
yo oa in the latter class—certain des- 

ted types of major importance. He 
added that limitations up to the present 
in the production of civil types had been 
due to military commitments. Another 
deterrent had been the shortage of draw- 
ing room staff rather than of general 
plant staff. 

Most London newspapers gave this sec- 
tion of the debate good sized headlines. 
It was important that the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Air should announce in 
Parliament that the plea of civil aviation 
enthusiasts for more aeroplanes had been 
answered. 


The Aeroplane, trade weekly expressed 
its pleasure in an editorial headed “For- 
ward March.” It said that the announce- 
ment was a welcome change of attitude 
compared to Lord Beaverbrook’s depres- 
sing statement in the House of Lords last 
May that “until the enemy has been de- 
stroyed there can be nothing but dis- 
appointments so far as the preparation 
of types for civil aviation is concerned.” 

That is about as far as the praise goes. 

The Daily Mail report pointed to the 
following points on which Captain Bal- 
four “had to be reticent.” 

(1) The Government’s policy on do- 
mestic civil aviation after the war. 

(2) Governmental opinion on whether 
civil ong should remain with the Air 
Ministry. He said there seemed to be a 
unanimous view in the House of Com- 
mons that it should leave the Air Ministry 
but that the matter had not been decided 
by the Cabinet. 

(3) The question of public or private 
enterprize, which, he said, was a question 
for the Cabinet and no decision had yet 
been reached 


Planes May Be ‘Pensioned’ 


Lacking a statement on policy on these 
matters, the few air transport stalwarts 
in this country are therefore gratified in 
this one regard—more air transports are 
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to be built. All that remains is for 
Britain and the world to see these new 
transports, 

The Aeroplane suggests that some of 
British Overseas Airways old Empire 
route equipment should be pensioned off 
and be replaced by Avro Yorks. “The 
World should have an opportunity of 
seeing as much as possible of our first air 
liner since the war,” it states. “The more 
it gets about on B.O.A.C’s routes, the 
better for our postwar industry.” 

There is a notable lack of publicity 
for the York, however. The other day, 
the Daily Telegraph, referring to this 
plane, said it had a range of only 1,200 
miles. Mr. R. H. Dobson, managing direc- 
tor of A. V. Roe, informs American 
Aviation that its range “is considerably 
greater than 1,200 miles.” 

In fact, we do little to let the world 
know of our accomplishments. The other 
day a neutral air correspondent was on 
a facility visit to one of the larger air- 
fields of this country. During a lag in 
the program, he wandered round the 
aerodrome and came across a York, the 
first he had seen on the ground. So 
naturally, he stopped just to look her 
over from the outside. His inspection 
lasted two minutes because he was told 
to mind his own business and keep away 
from this aeroplane (one has already been 
on show in Madrid). So this neutral 
aviation writer, whose country is nego- 
tiating for the purchase of American- 
built aircraft, cannot tell his readers 
anything about a British air transport. 

When specifications were released on 
the Tudor, another A. V. Roe transport, 
it was stated in the London papers that 
its range was in excess of 4,000 miles; top 
speed 340-350 miles an hour, cost £45,000, 
weight 36-37 tons; capacity 68 passengers. 
This, in an instant, baffled the writer, so 
Mr. Dobson was again consulted. He 
pointed out that there are several versions 
of the Tudor and that only one would 
be capable of a 4,000-mile range and of 
course it would not then carry pas- 
sengers. Also, he added, the cost was 
“rather on the low side.” 


More Details Wanted 


The Aeroplane asks why there are no 
details yet of the Handley Page transport 
or the Short Shetland. These two will 
be available as air liners next year, it 
says, and adds: “We should be shouting 
about them from the house tops, not 
whispering furtively about them as though 
they were secret weapons. Let’s tell the 
world all we can about what we have 
for it. The Americans give everyone de- 
tails of their new transport types long 
before they are finished. This gives them 
a nice build up, and when they do come 
out they already have a large number of 
fans who are inclined to enthuse about 
them before actually seeing them.” 

As for the future of air transport, one 
of the brightest views we have seen for 
some time seems to be that of T. O. M. 
Sopwith, C.B.E., chairman of Hawker 
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P In bombing 
Girls Have Part— oo nc. 
many, Air WACs aid in ‘briefing’ pilots. 


Sgt. Nella K. Bennett of New Roads, La., 
is explaining an instrument used in deter- 
mining tail and waist gun coverage at a 


base in England. 





Siddeley Aircraft Co., Ltd. In a state- 
ment circulated with the company’s an- 
nual report, he says his belief in the 
future of aviation is stronger than ever. 

The necessity for the maintenance of 
a strong air force, the scope for trans- 
port and civil flying, and the need for 
British Empire equipment to be at least 
technically equal to any other, was more 
apparent than ever. With the experience 
engendered from war conditions over 
such a vast and varied extent, the Hawker 
Siddeley group was in a position to take 
advantage of any opportunity which arose. 

Provided Government support was 
forthcoming to ensure that surplus war- 
time products were not utilized to the 
detriment of peace-time employment and 
progress, it continues, the aircraft in- 
dustry should hold its place as an asset 
in the balance-sheet of national security 
and stability. The immediate demand for 
postwar purposes must however, be on 
a reduced basis and naturally a time lag 
would occur before the full benefit of a 
stabilized industry was clear. 

Regarding war-time surplus capacity 
and redundant labor, the statement says 
that a study should be made of how this 
can be utilized. Hawker Siddeley board, 
however, had no intention at present of 
embarking upon any venture which would 
be detrimental to its established peace- 
time activities or entering competitive 
markets with already well-established in- 
dustries. 

The company was inclined to the view 
that the wisest postwar policy would be 
still further to stabilize its interests in the 
aircraft and automobile industries, both 
in Britain and overseas. The Hurricane 
and Anson had been manufactured in 
Canada. The York was available with 
both liquid and air-cooled power units, 
so that airline operators could select the 
one more suitable for their requirements. 

In conclusion, the statement points out 
that of the 90,000 military aircraft which 
the Ministry of Aircraft Production had 
announced as having been delivered by 
the British aircraft industry up to the 
end of 1943, no less than 27 per cent had 
been produced by companies in the Haw- 
ker Siddeley group. 
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“ HOUSANDS of men in industry, commerce and 
-d, Roicnle are looking forward hopefully to 
4 the advantages helicopters will bring in the 
~ 

. years that lie ahead. 

" Today Kellett’s plants are not only helping to 
, speed the production of famous fighters and 
e bombers . . . their expanding engineering staff 
. is also engaged in HELICOPTER development 
. for the armed services. 


How rapidly helicopters can be made ready for 








* NUMBER 11 IN A SERIES, TRACING FIFTEEN YEARS OF KELLETT AIRCRAFT 


Shadow of things to come 








wide use, no one can foretell now. But it is the 
belief of the Kellett organization that the in- 
herent ability of helicopters to take off and land 
without forward flight—to fly speedily, or to 
hover in mid-air—will save time and money in 
the patrolling and inspecting of forests, ranches, 
electric power lines and oil pipe lines; in the 
spraying and dusting of crops, and many more 
civilian services. Kellett Aircraft Corporation, 


Upper Darby (Philadelphia), Pennsylvania. 


KELLETT 


OLDEST ROTARY WING AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Report from Canada 





Canada Interested in Pacific 
Line But Plans Are Indefinite 


Will Await World Air 

Conference Before 

Making Commitments 
By Austin F. Cross 


Orrawa—Canada is casting a 
speculative eye over the South Pa- 
cific, wondering if she can’t do 
something about commercial avia- 
tion there, perhaps in the late 1940’s. 
Chats of an informal character al- 
ready have been held between Can- 
ada and the United States, and Can- 
ada and New Zealand, as well as 
New Zealand and the United States. 
But that’s all they have been so far 
—just chats. 

The Dominion sooner or later hopes to 
get an airline going to New Zealand, and, 
of course, to Australia. But how it will 
be handled, under whose auspices it will 
be run, and what the local ground rules 
are, no one here seems to know. 

This seems to be the formula followed 
thus far. Canada has had and will have 
informal discussions with other countries, 
as to the principle of an air route. Then 
once it is discerned that parties likely 
to be involved are interested, the next 
thing to do, is to do nothing. 

For no country wants to proceed until 
it has learned what the final picture of 
world aviation will be. For instance, 
Canada wants to know who will fly the 
route for the States. Canada also is in- 
terested as to the mode of procedure in 
both Australia, and New Zealand. Again, 
will these countries stand by ‘private 
ownership, or will they insist on govern- 
ment air monopolies? What’s more, Can- 
ada next will want to study what sort of 
attitude the other countries will take, both 
with her, and with each other. Lastly, 
will there be a super-tribunal set up for 
the air, or will it be every man for him- 
self? Who knows? 


Board Personnel in Doubt 


Government officials here are not talk- 
ing about it, but they are thinking about 
it. They feel that air routes to the Anti- 
podes thus far are literally and truly 
nebulous. They realize that an air route 
must come. But in the meantime, Canada 
will have set up an aeronautical board, 
such as the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners, which functions for land services. 
That board will be appointed soon, they 
say, but thus far no inkling of its person- 
nel has been given out. So there must 
be a wait till this board is organized, and 
then study must be made of its functions. 
The chances are that this new organiza- 
tion will be slow to try its wings, and 
thus, war or no war, it might require a 
couple of years for this new commission 
to start functioning. In a word, it is going 
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to take them time to find out where 
they’re at. 

Then there must come some era of 
international agreements. There is talk 
of bi-lateral agreements, there is talk of 
multi-lateral agreements. With every- 
body’s eyes on the war, who can take 
time out to figure which kind of agree- 
ment we shall see in the South Pacific? 

Again, while it is certain that the United 
States will stick to Pan American, or some 
such privately controlled company, there 
is no such assurance elsewhere that such 
will be the case. There are all kinds of 
angles. For instance, if the Canadian or 
other planes land at Fiji, will Imperial 
Airways or its successor want “a piece” 
of this route? Who knows, perhaps least 
of all, Britain herself. 

But as far as Canada is concerned, you 
can bet all you like that Trans-Canada 
Air Lines, the famous TCA, will be the 
operating medium from Canada to “Down 
Under.” That’s been settled, and will stay 
settled as long as this government is in 
power. The Liberal government is ir- 
revocably committed to TCA as its me- 
dium of air transportation outside Canada. 


Answer Within Year 


Thus, it is possible that the British, the 
Canadians, the Americans, the New 
Zealanders and the Australians, all will 
want to put equipment into and have 
shares in this Trans Pacific line. But 
count it certain that it will be TCA, and 
nobody else, in Canada, as long as either 
this government or the socialist-minded, 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation 
(CCF) hold power. If on the other hand, 
Progressive Conservatives go into power, 
then the picture changes. You can also 
start betting that Canadian Pacific Air- 
lines will soon be in there somewhere. 

It would seem that the answer to the 
whole affair will be provided within the 
next year. Government officials here are 
pretty certain that a big international 
conference will be held in 1945, some- 
where. They seem sure that at this con- 
ference, all the problems of jurisdiction, 
of internal policy, of external policy, of 
bilateral and unilateral treaties will be 
worked out. This conference is really 
going to get down to cases, and settle 
all kinds of world air problems. Among 
them will be the Pacific question. 

Therefore these facts stand out: 

1. Canada is interested in an air line 
to Australia and New Zealand, and is 
working on it. 

2. Canada will be served in the Pacific 
by TCA. 

3. Canada is waiting next year’s inter- 
national air conference before taking any 
steps that commit her to anything. 

Canada’s ready to go when the world is. 


Talbot Succeeds Salsman 


Col. Nelson S. Talbot has heen named 
supervisor of the Midcentral Procurement 
District, AAF Materiel Command, suc- 
ceeding Col. John G. Salsman, who has 
received an overseas assignment. 











Shown in front 
of their vali- 
ant Douglas C-47 transport, ‘Old Miscellane- 
our, upon arrival after two years in the 
South Pacific, this crew will fly the plane 


‘Old Miscellaneous’ — 


on a nation-wide tour. Left to right are the 
two pilots, Capt. Frank Libuse, holding na- 
tive ceremonial spear, and Capt. Gene 
Glotzbach; Sgt. J. W. Gibbons, radio oper- 
ator; and Sgt. William Boffa, crew chief. 


Veteran C-47 Wears 
Out Dozen Engines 


“Old Miscellaneous,” first transport 
plane (C-47) in Troop Carrier Command 
service in the South Pacific, has been 
returned to the U. S. to be retired from 
combat service. The veteran ship will 
begin a nation-wide tour Sept. 15 with 
the crew that flew it over Jap-infested 
jungles for two years. 

“Old No. 1” completed 3,000 operational 
hours in service, carrying troops, supplies 
and wounded in the New Guinea battle 
zones. The transport has worn out a 
dozen engines. Probably one of the most 
shot-at planes in the South Pacific, “Old 
Miscellaneous” has landed Aussies and 
Americans on bomb-wracked air strips, 
and constantly ducked ack-ack despite 
heavy cargo loads. 


Northwest Air Service 
Changes Ownership 


Northwest Air Service, Inc., one of the 
oldest CAA approved repair stations, has 
changed ownership, Joe E. Crosson, vice 
president of the new company, has an- 
nounced. NAS was formerly operated by 
Alan L. Blum and W. W. Burrington. 

Heading the new organization as presi- 
dent is Charles H. Babb, founder and 
owner of the Charles H. Babb Co., air- 
craft brokers, Glendale, Cal. Noel Wien, 
one of the oldest operating pilots in 
Alaska, will be treasurer of the new or- 
ganization and as manager of NAS’ 
newly expanded base at Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

Crosson, one of Alaska’s early pilots 
and for 10 years manager of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways Alaska Division, will man- 
age the NAS station at Boeing Field, 
Seattle. The new corporation plans ex- 
panded development of sales and service 
of aircraft parts in Alaska. 
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THE KOLLSMAN TRUE AIRSPEED INDICATOR is a triumph of 
instrument-making skill, giving immediate dial indication of true airspeed and relieving the pilot or navigator 
of the task—and the hazard—of computing this vital factor in air navigation. This new Kollsman instrument 
combines airspeed indicator, altimeter and thermometer into one interacting assembly. By this means, 
indicated airspeed is continuously and automatically corrected for altitude, temperature and compressibility 
factor. True airspeed is read directly from its dial. In thus simplifying air navigation and ridding it of a 


source of possible error, Kollsman engineering makes another noteworthy contribution to aviation progress. 
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Legislatures May Consider 
Railroad-Drafted Air Bill 


Intrastate Measure 
Likely to Be Presented 
To 44 State Groups 


HEN THE LEGISLATURES of 44 

states (all but Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Virginia) meet in regular 
session next year, the lawmakers of most 
of them will probably be asked to con- 
sider and act upon proposals for state 
regulation of the intrastate operations of 
air carriers along the lines followed in 
the first draft of the so-called “Uniform 
State Air Carrier Bill”, which the mem- 
bers of the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners now are 
considering. 

The objectives of the Uniform State Air 
Carrier Bill are presented in full in its 
Section 3 which is entitled “Declaration 
of Policy” and reads as follows: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
this state to regulate air commerce in such 
manner as to— 

(1) recognize and preserve the inherent 
advantages of such commerce; 

(2) foster sound economic conditions in 
such commerce and among air carriers in 
the public interest; 

(3) promote adequate, economical, and 
efficient service by air carriers, and reason- 
able charges therefor, without unjust dis- 
criminations, undue preferences or advan- 
tages, and unfair or destructive competitive 
practices; 

(4) provide for competition to the extent 
necessary to assure the sound development 
of an air-transportation system properly 
adapted to and adequate to meet the needs 
of the commerce of the United States and 
this state and of the national and state 
defense; 

(5) improve the relations between and co- 
ordinate transportation by and regulation of 
air carriers and other carriers; 

(6) cooperate with the federal government 
and the several states of the United States 
and the duly authorized officials thereof in 
— administration and enforcement of this 
act. 

All of the provisions of this act shall be 


administered and enforced with a view to 
carrying out the above declarations of 


policy.” 


This declaration of policy with regard 
to the Uniform State Air Carrier Bill 
is analagous, and in many respects similar 
to that of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, which deals with the interstate as- 
pects of aviation, as differentiated from 
those of an intrastate character, such as 
are found in the laws of states having to 
do with aeronautical matters generally 
and those contained in laws or proposals 
for laws having to do with the intrastate 
operations of air carriers specifically. 

The first draft of the Proposed Uniform 
State Air Carrier Bill provides that the 
expression “Air Carrier” shall “include 
both a common carrier by aircraft and 
a contract carrier by aircraft”. 


Common Carrier Defined 


A “common carrier by aircraft” is de- 
fined to mean “any person which holds 
itself out to the general public, whether 
directly or indirectly or by a lease or 
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any other arrangement, and whether over 
regular or irregular routes to engage in 
air commerce,” while a “contract carrier 
by aircraft” is, with certain provisos, de- 
fined to mean any person which “under- 
takes, otherwise as a common car- 
rier by: aircraft, whether directly or in- 
directly or by a lease or any other ar- 
rangement, to engage in air commerce.” 

An important provision in the bill is 
the definition of the expression “Air com- 
merce” which is referred to in defining 
“common carriers by aircraft” and “con- 
tract carrier by aircraft”. “Air Com- 
merce” is defined to mean “the carriage 
by aircraft of persons or property, or 
any class or classes thereof, for compen- 
sation or hire in intrastate commerce in 
this state, including such aircraft opera- 
tions of carriers by rail, water or motor 
vehicle, and of express or forwarding 
companies.” 

Omission of the phrase, “whether such 
commerce moves partly by rail” has 
aroused some suspicion in aviation circles. 
This is construed to mean that state law, 
if this so-called model bill was passed, 
would have no objections to surface car- 
riers entering the aviation field. 

In the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
“Air Commerce” is defined to mean “in- 
terstate, overseas or foreign air com- 
merce or the transportation of mail by 
aircraft or any operation or navigation of 
aircraft within the limits of any civil air- 
way or any operation or navigation of 
aircraft which directly affects or which 
may endanger safety in interstate over- 
seas or foreign air commerce”. 

Many persons hold that this definition 
of “Air Commerce” in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, supplemented by 
other definitions covering “interstate air 
commerce” and “interstate air transporta- 
tion” are so comprehensive that state 
legislation covering those particular as- 
pects of air carrier operations which are 
dealt with in the federal statute is neces- 
sary. Such persons insist that from the 
very nature of aviation and air commerce, 
itis inconceivable that any carrier serv- 
ices, at least of a common carrier nature, 





NAA Favors Aviation 
Gas Tax by States 


Following a referendum vote by the 
board of governors, NAA last fortnight 
advocated taxation of aviation gasoline 
by state governments, with proceeds to 
be earmarked for aviation development. 

NAA’s policy was based upon three 
resolutions, one of which recommended 
“the retirement of the federal govern- 
ment from the taxing of gasoline and 
other fuel used in the operation and 
maintenance of aircraft.” The second 
recommended to the commissioners on 
uniform state laws an act to provide for 
the exclusive application of all aviation 
gasoline taxes to aviation development, 
and the third addressed a similar plea to 
all aviation groups, asking them to en- 
dorse a uniform state law covering the 
application of gasoline taxes to aviation 
development. 





can involve anything but interstate com. 
merce or have such a bearing thereon 
that it must be treated as interstate ip 


nature, 
Concepts of Lea Bill 


Still others feel that even if this is 
not the case, it is essential that al] air 
carrier operations, whether they be those 
of common or contract carriers by air, 
should as quickly as possible be placed 
under the control of the United States 
Civil Aeronautics Authority to the ex- 
clusion of any jurisdiction with reference 
thereto on the part of the states 

These are among the underlying con- 
cepts of the Lea Bill (H. R. 3420) designed 
to amend and supplement the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, to bring it in line 
with present-day requiremenis of aviation 
generally and air carrier operations spe- 
cifically, 

To sustain their views they point to 
the necessity of uniformity of treatment 
on the part of all states and their political 
subdivisions thereof in which an air 
carrier may operate in connection with 
airports, airport zones, airways, air navi- 
gation facilities, rules of operation and 
similar matters wherein absence of uni- 
formity and standardization are likely to 
produce uncertainty in the business oper- 
ations of air carriers. 

Section 2 of bill captioned “Exemp- 
tions” reads: 


“Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to apply to the transportation or handling 
of the United States mail; . » 

Within the scope of intrastate air com- 
merce and the interpretation that may 
be given to the word “intrastate” as dif- 
ferentiated from “interstate”, advocates of 
state regulation of air carriers—either 
common or contract or both—contend 
that there should be comprehensive and 
detailed legislation on the subject. They 
are ready to have state rules and regula- 
tions applicable to the intrastate opera- 
tions of either intrastate or interstate 
carriers over and above those stipulated 
by the Civil Aeronautics Authority if it 
is felt that the interests of the State re- 
quire. 

Based on these considerations and pre- 
mises, those who have prepared the first 
draft of the Uniform State Air Carrier 
Bill have looked to the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, the Lea Bill (H. R. 3420), 
the McCarran Bill (S. 1790), the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, the Virginia Aircraft 
Carriers Act—1944, the Rhode Island and 
Kentucky air carrier regulatory acts 
enacted in 1944, the tentative draft of @ 
proposed “California Air Commerce Act 
and similar measures for inspiration and 
suggestion in the development of the pro- 
visions of their measure. Since the Vir 
ginia Air Carrier Act of 1944 was based 
upon and derived from the Motor Carrier 
Act of that state, whose provisions paral- 
lel to a great extent those and the Federal 
Motor Carrier Act of 1935 as well as those 
of the motor carrier acts of most of the 
states, the treatment which the states 
have accorded the intrastate operations of 
motor carriers have played an important 
part in the formulation of the first draft 
of the proposed Uniform State Air Car- 


rier Bill. 
Text of Letter 


The letter which accompanied presen- 
tation of the proposed bill to the members 
of the Legislation Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utili- 
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GET YOUR AVIATION BOOKLET, TOO—“Piper Cub 
-. . In War and In Peace.”’ Full color, 32 pages. 
Covers history of light plane, Piper Cub planes, 
coming air age, how to fly. Enclose 10c in stamps or 
coin for postage-handling. Write Piper Aircraft Cor- 
Poration, Dept. AA94, Lock Haven, Penna. 


16mm. SOUND FILM—“The Construction of a Light 
Airplane.’ For distribution points write: Supervisor, 
Audio-Visual Aids, Extension Services, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 
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PREPARE NOW FOR THE COMING AIR AGE 


Thousands of towns and cities are already planning post-war landing facilities 
—one or more inexpensive strips or small airports for light planes. When the 
boys and girls return from Service, they will be able to fly their Piper Cubs 
most everywhere. You, too, will enjoy the safety and economy of a Piper Cub. 
And wide-awake communities that prepare today for the coming air age will 
prosper. Ask your officials what steps they are taking—and give them one 
of our new booklets described below. 


| GET THIS FREE BOOKLET NOW! 


It illustrates and describes “‘What Your Town Needs for the Coming c * 
Air Age”’—inexpensive landing facilities of all types. Hes helped thou- 

sands of town and city officials. Now in its second edition! For your 
free copy, write Piper Aircraft Corporation, Department AA94W, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 


PIPER 2.2 


Points the Way to Wings for All Americans 






















ties Commissioners, urging consideration 
of the matter, said: 

“A uniform act will be less burdensome 
on the interstate carriers, and the full 
development of a national network of air- 
lines will thereby be promoted. A Uni- 
form bill will probably be more practic- 
able and effective than many individual’ 
state acts which would otherwise be de- 
vised, for it would be the product of ex- 
perienced regulators throughout the 
country. Such a bill would be easier to 
administer for interpretations and ad- 
ministrative practices by sister states 
would then become valuable as precedents 
and guides and the exchange of views 
and experiences would be more helpful. 
Uniform legislation will carry more pres- 
tige when presented to state legislatures 
and will overcome many objections which 
might be voiced against separately drafted 
state bills—thus aiding enactment in the 
states. Finally, a uniform bill, moderate 
in scope and evidencing as intent to avoid 
duplication and conflict with federal reg- 
ulation, will tend to counteract the move 
for exclusive federal control.” 

In view of the fate which has befallen 
so many proposed uniform state laws, 
even in connection with matters where 
the issues involved were not as important 
as those contained in the Uniform State 
Air Carrier Bill, it is fair to assume that 
despite the need for nationwide uniform 
regulation of air carrier operations, this 
cannot be achieved by identical action on 
the part of the 48 state legislatures. 

Some of the provisions which are felt 
to show the railroad influence in the 
drafting of the bill include Sect. 3 en- 
titled “Policy” where one of the objec- 
tives is listed as to “improve the relations 
between and coordinate transportation by 
and regulation of air carriers and other 
carriers.” 


Right to Study Rates 


Under general duties, the commission 
shall have authority to investigate all in- 
terstate rates, fares, charges, classifica- 
tions and services, or rules or practices in 
relation thereto, for or in relation to 
the interstate transportation of passen- 
gers or property by aircraft, where any 
act in relation thereto shall take place 
within, or affect the commerce of this 
state.” 

The bill would give the commission 
authority to designate the commodity or 
commodities which may be transported 
by air and designate their maximum 
weight. Under Section 18 entitled, “Rates 
and Service” the air carrier is required 
to furnish intrastate service “in connec- 
tion with other such carriers or with 
common carriers by railroad motor ve- 
hicle, express or water.” Under Section 
19 entitled, “Accounts, Records and Re- 
ports,” the commission is empowered to 
require annual reports from any air car- 
rier covering any or all operations or 
business. 

While the bill defines the terms “Air 
Carrier” and “Air Commerce,” aviation 
authorities asked why the language “in- 
trastate transportation of persons or prop- 
erty” is substituted so often for the words 
“air commerce.” 


Pillsbury Promoted 


The Army Air Forces Materiel Com- 
mand reports promotion of Edwin S. Pills- 
bury, Chief of the Termination Section, 
Procurement Division, to colonel. 
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Fixed Base Operators. 
Who Sell Gas Must 
Register With OPA 


Under the terms of a ruling by the 
Office of Price Administration, fixed base 
operators, who sell aviation gasoline with 
an octane rating of 86 or less to a con- 
sumer, must register as an OPA dealer. 

During the last fortnight, OPA enforce- 
ment agents cited an Ohio fixed base 
operator, suspended his flight operations 
for 15 days and placed him on six months 
probation because he was not registered 
as an OPA dealer. The operator, who 
said the suspension will cost him $5,000 in 
loss of business, planned to take an ap- 
peal to the Federal courts. 

While aviation gasoline is not rationed 
and is available in almost unlimited 
quantities to private aircraft owners who 
obtain the E and R coupons from their 
ration boards, the dealer who sells this 
type of gasoline to the consumer must 
collect the required ration coupons and 
make an accounting on all sales, OPA 
said. The fact that aviation gasoline, 
through inadvertence, escaped the ration- 
ing program has put the private aircraft 
owner in an unfavorable and oftentimes 
unfair light, one CAA official said this 
week. Most private aircraft owners have 
not abused the privilege and in most 
cases they have used their planes in the 
furtherance of the war effort, it was 
stated. 

It appeared that OPA and the War 
Production Board would soon announce 
a rationing program on aviation gasoline 
to be administered by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration. 


‘Air Age’ Course Offered 


The New Jersey State Teachers College 
plans to offer next fall a two-semester- 
hour credit course in “The Air Age and 
the Teacher,” so that teachers can “hold 
their own with students in a discussion 
of aviation, of pilots, and of planes.” 





The 
is taking 
advantage of the old axiom, ‘cameras don't 
lie,’ and is installing AN-6 cameras in the 
noses of P-38 Lightning fighters. 


Camera in the Nose— mony 





Technical Opinions 


Of Air Industry to 


Aid U. S. Agencies 


When government officials participate in 
forthcoming international air confere 


they will have at | 
their disposal the 7 


technical opiniong 


dustry as the re- 
sult of studits 
being carried out 
by the Airworth- 
iness Require. 
ments Committee 
of the Aeronau- 





Commerce or- 
ganized last 
spring in §&¢. 
Louis. 


At the first meetings of the Western and 





@ 
Schleicher 


Eastern Divisions of the committee held 9 


simultaneously in Los Angeles and New 
York, members discussed a detailed pro- 
gram for gathering and placing the tech- 
nical opinions of the aircraft industry on 
international licensing and operation of 
aircraft at the disposal of the government. 


R. L. Schleicher, chairman of the West 
Coast Division, and staff structural en- 


gineer for North American Aviation, Inc. | 


reported satisfactory progress and con- 
tinued activity on the part of the sub- 
committees in preparing new design re- 
quirements for civil aircraft and other 
Army-Navy-Commerce projects. 


The first subcommittee reports on Air 
Carrier and Non-Air Carrier flight loads 
criteria will be ready this Fall for pre- 
sentation by the Airplane Technical Com- 
mittee of the Aeronautical Chamber to 
the government. It is likewise possible 
that a subcommittee report on ground 


loads criteria for the Air Carrier category | 
may also be ready for presentation this | 


Fall. 


Continuing long range studies are being 
carried out on airplane performance re- 
quirements for both the Air Carrier and 
Non-Air Carrier categories of civil air- 
craft. 

Committee members and _ observers 
present at the Los Angeles meeting in- 


cluded: 


E. B. Sporleder, executive engineer 
of Douglas Aircraft who is chairman 
of the ARC; C. L. Bates, Northrop, 


vice chairman of the Western Division; 
C. H. Stevenson, Douglas, El Segundo; 
Roy A. Miller, Hugh B. Freeman, Con- 


solidated-Vultee, San Diego; R. H 
Jewett, Boeing; P. A. Colman, Lock- 
heed; A. P. Fontaine, Consolidated 
Vultee; J. W. Borden, Ryan; J. F. 
McBrearty, Lockheed; C. R. Strang 
and C. R. McGowen, Douglas, Santa 


Monica; R. E. Hopper, Hughes Aircraft 
and D. C. Mendenhall, Harlow Air- 
craft. ; 


All action by the ARC is taken jointly 
by Eastern and Western Divisions. How- 
ever, the Eastern Division is stressing the 
development of design requirements for 
the non-air carrier category and the 


Western Division the air-carrier category: 
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low weight ¢Arust for the GIANTS 


The largest propellers to fly in this country— 
18 foot 2 inch four-blade hollow steel Curtiss Electrics—efficiently harness 


the 3000 horsepower and more in the sub-stratosphere, 
yet increase the useful load of the airplane 650 pounds through weight reduction. 


All of the propeller features pioneered by Curtiss 
are embodied in this installation, 


including automatic synchronization, reverse thrust, 
and of course, the unmatched durability of steel. Cl RTISS 
ELECTRIC PROPELLERS 


Carliss-H ughl Co poration, Propeller Nevtston 

















BREEZE AIRCRAFT JARMOR PLATE 





Homeward Bound 


Breeze Aircraft Armor Plate Brings ‘Em Back Alive 
In World-Wide Theatres of Warfare 


Breeze Aircraft Armor Plate is in 
action today on Allied invasion 
fronts, providing dependable protec- 
tion for pilots and gunners of Amer- 
ica’s hard-hitting bombers and 
fighters. Produced in quantity by 
the Breeze Electric Heat Treating 
Process, the fastest known for the 
purpose, this Armor Plate helps to 
bring home not only trained person- 
nel but valuable equipment as well. 


Bittle 


Breeze Armor is manufactured in 
two types: homogeneous and face- 
hardened. Although light in weight, 
it possesses the highest ballistic 
qualities and resistance to shatter. 
Complete assemblies to designers’ 
special requirements are a specialty. 
Aircraft Armor Plate supplements 
the well-known Breeze line of equip- 
ment which is now in service on 
land, on the sea, and in the air. 





CORPORATIONS. INC. sewanx, ws 


PRODUCTION FOR VICTORY 


* PRODUCTS FOR PEACE 





A Few of the Many Breeze 
Products in the Nation's 
Service 







Radio Ignition and Auxiliary 
Shielding * Multiple Circuit 
Electrical Connectors * Flexible 
Shielding Conduit and Fittings 
* Cartridge Engine Starters * 
Internal Tie Rods * Elevator 
and Rudder Tab Controls * 
Flexible Shaft and Case Assem- 
blies * Aircraft Armor Plate 
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Colorado PUC Claims Policies 
Do Not Conflict With U. S. Rules 


The Colorado Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, actions of which in granting several 
intrastate airline certificates and in draw- 
ing up a comprehensive set of proposed 
regulations governing air operations have 
been watched with interest by the avia- 
tion industry, maintains that its policies 
are not in conflict with Federal regula- 
tions and practices. 

Recently the Commission granted a 
certificate to Jackson & Drapela of Grand 
Junction, Colo., “for transportation by air 
of passengers, mail and express” between 
Grand Junction, several western Colorado 
cities, Albuquerque, N. M., and Salt Lake 
City, Utah. The operators plan to start 
service Oct. 1 using four-passenger, 450 
hp. planes. 

Because of the Commission’s practice 
of including mail in its certifications, and 
because a PUC certificate was issued to a 
company planning to fly in interstate 
service, American Aviation asked Henry 
§. Sherman, chairman of the Colorado 
PUC, for an interpretation of its policies. 

In regard to the inclusion of mail in 
the certification, Sherman wrote: 

“It has long been the policy of the 
Commission to include mail, when re- 
quested, in connection with rail and motor 
vehicle operations. It is recognized as 
basic by our Commission that it has no 
authority whatsoever over the carriage 
of mail. The insertion of mail in a certifi- 
cate, however, when asked for, it seems 
to me, merely clarifies the situation so 
that a protestant could not possibly as- 
sert at some later date that a carrier 
had no authority to carry mail in intra- 
state commerce because it had not been 
granted that authority by the State Com- 
mission. 

“In other words, it seems to me that 
the inclusion of mail merely confirms 
whatever authority may be granted by 
the Post Office Dept. and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. In any event, we recog- 
nize definitely that we have no authority 
over carriage of mail.” 

Relative to points on the Jackson & 
Drapela routes outside the state of Colo- 
rado, Sherman said: 

“We also recognize as basic that no 
state has any authority to grant any rights 
whatsoever beyond its own boundaries 
The inclusion in the order of points out- 
side Colorado are merely descriptive of 
the route to be flown, and is in no sense 
an attempt to grant any authority outside 
of Colorado. It would seem to us that 
the law as it exists would fill in any gaps 
in the order which perhaps were not as 
clear as they might have been.” 

Sherman said that Mountain States 
Aviation, Inc., which has applied for two 
circular feeder routes out of Denver, has 
filed a petition to amend the order “so 
that this will be apparent upon the most 
casual reading.” 

Discussing the lengthy set of air reg- 
ulations which the Commission considered 
at a hearing several months ago, and 
which encountered widespread criticism, 
Sherman said the critics had overlooked 
the fact that the proposed rules were 
merely suggested to the Commission. 
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“It is true,” he said, “that they were 
prepared by a temporary member of the 
Commission’s staff and by the Commis- 
sion’s attorney, but the Commission it- 
self took absolutely no position in re- 
gard to these proposed rules.” 

“We felt that the best way to bring the 
matter to a head was to have something 
to work on, and the attorney and the 
aviation expert were instructed to draft 
a proposed set of rules so that upon hear- 
ing all interested parties might be present 
and give us the benefit of their views. 

“As a matter of fact, these rules were 
not studied by the Commission prior to 
the hearing. The fact that the Commis- 
sion’s staff prepared them weighs no more 
heavily with the Commission than if they 
had been prepared by an interested and 
biased party. I believe if this viewpoint 
had been realized, the criticism directed 
to the Colorado Commission would not 
have been forthcoming.” 

On the question of jurisdiction, Sher- 
man said: ° 

“The only matters concerning aviation 
which we presently consider as being 
matters for State regulatory authorities 
are in connection with intrastate opera- 
tions, the granting of certificates for in- 
trastate operations, the fixing of intrastate 
tariffs, and possibly the exemption of 
certain safety regulations prescribed by 
CAB where not considered necessary for 
short intrastate flights. This might in- 
clude the requirement of a co-pilot for 
an operation involving only two or three 
hours flying time, or the imposition of 
additional requirements to those pre- 
scribed by CAB, such as the requirement 
of multi-engine operations over ex- 
tremely mountainous and hazardous ter- 
rain, such as exists in approximately one- 
half of the State of Colorado.” 

Sherman said he had personally op- 
posed certain features of the Lea Bill, 
adding: 

“I cannot subscribe to sole authority 
over all air space over the U. S. being 
vested in the Federal Government, with- 
out any restrictions whatsoever, or with- 
out a definition of what constitutes ‘air 





Scragg Made Major 
In Ohio Wing of CAP 


Following his long background of avi- 
ation experience, George H. Scragg of 
Cleveland has 
been promoted to 
major in the Civil 
Air Patrol and 
made public rela- 
tions officer of the 
Ohio Wing. 

He formerly 
was commander 
of the Cleveland 
Group of the 
CAP. Maj. Scragg 
was a flyer and 
aircraft designer 
before World War 
I and during the 
war he became chief technical officer of 
the night bombardment section of the 





Scragg 


space’. I readily can see that under cer- 
tain circumstances, jurisdiction of the air 
space should, for the proper development 
of aviation, be vested in the Federal 
Government, such as would be involved 
in operations above a certain altitude on 
interstate flying. 

“I cannot believe it wise, however, to 
vest the air space 100 feet above an air- 
port, over a city, or over private prop- 
erty, exclusively in the Federal Govern- 
ment. . . . My personal attitude with re- 
spect to these matters is not necessarily 
the attitude of the Commission.” 

Noting that his statement was “perhaps 
the most complete expression of our 
attitude”, Sherman sent a copy of his 
letter to L. Welch Pogue, chairman of 
CAB. 


Discharged Airmen 
Wanting Fixed-Base 
Sites May Get Help 


Quincy Adams, chief of the Special 
Studies Unit of the Division of Small 
Business, Department of Commerce, says 
attention is being given to setting up 
special machinery for assisting returning 
soldiers in establishing themselves in 
business. 

This program, Adams feels, would tie 
in with the preparation of material and 
publication of some 20 books dealing with 
the establishment and operation of small 
business enterprises. This work is now 
under way in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

The need for a follow-through program 
was suggested partly by a recent visit of 
three discharged Army pilots, Adams 
said. They were interested in becoming 
fixed-bhase operators at York, Pa. They 
desired to obtain advice as to loan pro- 
visions in the GI bill through which hon- 
orably discharged soldiers can borrow 
from banks up to $4,000 with the Federal 
government insuring the loans up to 
50%. 

Because the 20 books, dealing with 
everything from the establishment of 
metal working shops to groceries, filling 
stations, auto repair shops and drug 
stores, will be distributed through the 
field offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic commerce, Adams feels that 
a need might be served if expert coun- 
selors were provided to help the ex- 
serviceman with his rehabilitation prob- 
lems. 


Contract Schools Set 
Up Information Council 


Civilian contract schools in the AAF 
Central Flying Training Command or- 
ganized an Information Council at a re- 
cent meeting in Dallas, Tex., following 
similar action of contract schools in the 
Western and Eastern Flying Training 
Commands. 

Officers elected are: chairman, Cal 
Newton of Hangar Six, Inc., Garner Field, 
Uvalde, Tex.; vice chairman, J. B. Strip- 
lin, Harman Training Center, Ballinger, 
Tex.; and secretary, L. M. Fauber, Air 
Activities of Texas, Corsicana, Tex. 

Sponsored by the Aeronautical Training 
Society, the Information Councils will be 
clearing houses in their areas for the ac- 
tivities and accomplishments of the civil- 
ian schools in the AAF’s training pro- 
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Former Broncho-buster Leads Double Life 
As CAA Engineer and Aviation Cartoonist 


His fellow-workers at the Sixth Region 
headquarters of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Santa Monica, Cal., accuse 
Fred of leading “a double life.” 

For it’s Fred B. Pope, CAA junior air- 
port engineer, who as a member of the 
Airports Service department, turns out 

ie , many a photo- 
graph, airport en- 
gineering draft, 
illustrations pro- 


ae gePotam™ 


jecting into the 
pictorial a pro- 
, posed airport 


plan, or takes an 
occasional field 
trip to assist in 
s surveying an air- 
port. 

It’s the same 
man who as Cabot 
Colt is a well- 
known illustrator, 
especially famed for his depictions of life 
on the Western cattle range. While his 
engineering projections of airports make 






“JBIE UST GOT 
THROUGH PRACTICIN’ 
LOOPS!” 


many community leaders visualize their 
city’s future port, his illustrations appear- 
ing in national magazines show cowboys 
and broncos at their spirited best. As one 
editor informed Fred, “your illustrations 
are posted in bunk houses from Canada 
to Mexico.” 

Fred describes his Western illustrations 
as a hobby, carried out at night or dur- 
ing week-ends at his home. The only 
hint you’d have of this double-life when 
he’s about his daily work at the CAA 
drafting board is the silver-studded belt 
and ranch shirt. The belt was a gift from 
the Western Livestock Journal in appre- 
ciation of his illustrations. 

An aerial observer in the first World 
War, Fred spent the immediate years after 
the war roaming the Western cattle coun- 
try, breaking horses from ranch to ranch 
as a “contract buster.” In other words, 
he broke horses under contract to ranches 
which couldn’t afford a line-up of cow- 
boys to do this work. 

After riding in a circus, Fred took his 
spare change and went to art school in 





“fMIOST FELLOWS LIKE HER 
BETTER THAN THE | 
WEATHER BUREAU 


~ 











New York, studying illustration and en- 
gineering drafting. Following a period of 
commercial illustrating, Fred served two 
years with the War Department, design- 
ing military airports in the Western sec. 
tion of the country. 

His hobby comes in handy for promot- 
ing employe relations such as in bond 
drives. With Harry D. Bell, principal 
ground school supervisor, War Training 
Service, furnishing the gags, Fred also 
has taken to aviation cartooning, picturing 
the humorous side of the industry’s many 
“headaches.” 


20 Contract Schools 
Which Close Oct. 16 
Plan Postwar Work 


With the completion of cadet training 
programs by 21 Army contract flying 
schools and the closing of 20 more by Oct. 
16, these operators now are pointing to- 
ward a post-war reconversion program 
which may serve as a model for all war 
contractors. 

J. Wendell Coombs, president of the 
Aeronautical Training Society, which 
serves as liaison for the civilian training 
schools, said the operators could go a 
long way toward being self-sufficient if 
they were provided with suitable planes, 
sufficient gasoline and prompt use of the 
air over contemplated routes and in areas 
which have been restricted. 

Training schools scheduled to close Oct. 
16 under Army contract cancellation are: 
Thunderbird II, Phoenix, Ariz.; Pine Bluff 
School ef Aviation, Pine Bluff, Ark.; Palo 
Alto Airport, Inc., King City, Cal.; Visalia- 
Dinuba School of Aeronautics, Visalia, 
Cal.; Door Field, Arcadia, Fla.. Lodwick 
Aviation Military Academy, Avon Park, 
Fla.; Graham Aviation School, Ameri- 
cus, Ga.; Clarksdale School of Avia- 
tion, Clarksdale, Miss.; Missouri Institute 
of Aeronautics, Sikeston, Mo.; South- 
eastern Air Service, Inc., Bennettsville, 
S. C.; Harman Training Center, Ballinger, 
Tex.. Bonham Aviation School, Bonham, 
Tex.; Coleman Flying School, Coleman, 
Tex., and Air Activities of Texas, Cor- 
sicana, Tex. 

Schools slated to close Sept. 11 are: 
Ryan School of Aeronautics of Arizona, 
Tucson, Ariz.; Coleman Flying School 
(Stamford Division), Stamford, Tex.; 
Alabama Institute of Aero, Inc., Tusca- 


loosa, Ala.; Greenville Aviation School, 
Ocala, Fla., and Georgia Aero Tech, 
Augusta, Ga. The latter two schools 


were previously announced as closing 


August 4. 


Gen. LeMay Heads 20th 


Maj. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay has been 
assigned as commander of the Twentieth 
Bomber Command, taking over operations 
of the B-29 Superfortresses in the China- 
Burma-India theater. He succeeds Brig. 
Gen. Kenneth B. Wolfe, who has become 
commanding general of the Materiel Sec- 
tion of the Materiel & Service Command, 
Wright Field. Gen. LeMay was until 
recently commander of a heavy bom- 
bardment division of the Eight Air Force 
in England. 
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LIGHT LANDINGS 
for Missions of Mercy 


Evacuation of wounded by aircraft has been a major 
development of modern warfare, greatly increasing 
the odds of speedy recovery . . . Wounded men, 
above all, are grateful for the uniformly gentle 
landings provided by Aerols*. . . The ability of 
Aerols to cushion landing shock on these 
flying ambulances forecasts the safety and com- 
fort they will provide in after-the-war aviation. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 
“PIONEERS FOR 50 YEARS” 

AIRCRAFT DIVISION *« * CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 

Also manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools, Cle-Air shock absorbers 

for vehicles, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction. 


Speed Victory! Buy MORE War Bonds and Stamps 
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‘Critical Decade’ Will 
Follow War, Says Froesch 


HE FIRST POSTWAR decade will be 

the: most critical for the air transport 
industry, Charles Froesch, chief engineer 
of Eastern Air Lines, warned in a recent 
speech. 

Air transport will pass through three 
successive periods of postwar develop- 
ment: (1) the transition phase of chang- 
ing from wartime mobilization of the air- 
lines to normal commercial operations; 
(2) the intermediate period of readjust- 
ment and expansion to meet increasing 
passenger and cargo traffic demands; and 
(3) the development era- of efficient large 
scale operation of improved small and 
large airplanes and ground handling 
which will establish the air transport in- 
dustry as big business, he predicted. 

“During the transition phase, which 
may last three to four years, the airlines 
will gradually discard their Douglas DC-3 
equipment, now used almost exclusively, 
and replace it temporarily with modified 
versions of readily available equipment 
such as the Douglas C-54 Skymaster, 
Curtiss C-46 Commando, Lockheed C-69 
Constellation, and C-60 improved Lode- 
star, and possibly with the Curtiss C-76 
Caravan when feeder service is at- 
tempted,” said Froesch. “This will be a 
period when current military cargo 
equipment, having better performance, 
shall be adopted until newer and more 
modern airplanes embodying the latest 
technical lessons of the war shall be 
manufactured. 


“The intermediate period might last 
four to six years. This time element will 
depend primarily upon the ability of the 
aircraft manufacturer to produce the 
more modern aircrafts specified by the 
air transport industry, and the creation of 
airports to handle them.” 


Froesch listed the “important aero- 
nautical developments” expedited by the 
war effort as follows: 


1. Considerable operational experience with 
given airplanes at gross weights substantially 
greater than their previously certificated 
weights. 

2. Higher wing loadings and higher speeds. 

3. Large airplanes and adaptation of laminar 
airflow to wing design. 

4. Larger power plants. 

5. Universal adoption of tricycle landing gears. 

6. Wide use of 100 octane fuels. 

7. Air cargo and cargo handling experience. 

8. Transport gliders. 

9. An “undreamed of" airframe and engine 
production capacity, and increased knowledge 
for speedy fabrication by proper tooling 

10. Airport expansion, in both size and 
number. 

11. Radio developments 
tionize air traffic control.” 

12. A comprehensive global airway system 


He contemplates the operation of five 
distinct types of airplane in scheduled air 
transport within the following general 
definitions: 


@ For Local Service: An airplane of 
small capacity designed to stop every 25 
or 30 miles to pick up passengers, mail, 
and express for transportation between 
small communities or transfer to main 
line points. (“It should be able to take 
off and land with safety from any 2,500- 
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“which will revolu- 


foot square cow pasture to reduce the 
time taken to and from the airport.”) 


@ For Skip-Stop Local Schedules: A 
larger airplane designed to stop every 
100 to 200 miles, depending upon the 
territory served, and connecting with the 
feeder service. (“It should be able to 
take off and land from medium size air- 
ports and provide adjustable accommoda- 
tions for both passengers and cargo.”) 


@ For Limited Stops Service: An air- 
plane of excellent speed performance for 
trunk line operation, and approximately 
twice as large as the “local schedules” 
airplane. (“Speed and maximum payload 
for the required range would be more im- 
portant than short takeoff and landing 
characteristics; convertibility from day- 
plane to sleeper plane may be desired for 
some services.”) 


@ For Long Range Operation: A large 
airplane with maximum speed perform- 
ance and best possible speed for economy 
and flight, designed for 1,000 miles be- 
tween stops, having large cargo capacity, 
and providing day and night de luxe 
passenger accommodations. (“The weight 
of this airplane, which might be a very 
large flying boat for transoceanic opera- 
tion, will depend primarily on the size 
of power plants available, as it is not 
believed that the use of more than four 
or perhaps six engines will be found 
practicable.”) 


@ For Cargo Service: An airplane de- 
signed as simply as possible, able to stand 
a lot of abuse, virtually a “flying box 
car”, both in general appearance and 
size. (“The possibility of using Diesel 
engines for the long range airplane and 
the cargo airplane instead of the standard 
gasoline type is indicated.”) 


In discussing the height of flight, 
Froesch said it is not a question of flying 
in the stratosphere to overcome weather, 
but rather to select the most economical 
flight altitude in the lower region of the 
troposphere. 





When the 
Soundproofing Back— pany tah 
over airliners soundproofing was among the 
things that came out. Reconversion of this 
Chicago and Southern DC-3 includes installa- 
tion of a fibreglass lining, a light-weight 
soundproofing material. 


Sale Set at Hybla Valley 


Sealed bids on some 50 liaison planes 
will be taken by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration on planes at the Alexan- 
dria Airport, Hybla Valley, near Alex- 
andria, Va. the first week after Labor 
Day. Sometime before then, certificated 
pilots and aviation mechanics were to be 
permitted to inspect them, with the gen- 
eral public accorded the same privilege, 
except for official escorts. Bids must be 
submitted through the Regional office 
after CAA has published a list of planes 
to be sold. The purchaser will be per- 
mitted to fly the plane to his home port 
but after that he will be required to 
obtain an approved CAA airworthiness 
certificate before being permitted to make 
other flights. 








Pan American’s New Hangar at Miami | 








The new PAA maintenance hangar and office building at Miami, shown above, covers two and 
a half acres and contains more than five acres of floor space. 
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INCE the Wright Brothers’ first flight, the 
progress of aviation has been accom- 
panied by the addition of one inspection 
after another. Today, major accessories, such 
as radio, must pass more rigorous inspections 


than were applied to engines a few years ago. 


With monthly demands for thousands of 


RCA Aviation equipments, laborious check- 
ing of each portion of every circuit by an un- 
aided human inspector would be impractical. 
However, aided by the robot tester illustrated 


here, one girl can make 20,000 circuit checks 


per day. Not only does this tester multiply 
her productivity, but the uniformity of her 
effort is equally improved . . . deliveries of 
RCA Aviation Radio equipment are expedited 

. and the mass-produced unit adheres to 
closer tolerances than the design engineers 


originally contemplated. 


Wartime necessity has fostered the devel- 
opment of many similar aids and provided a 
large store of new inspection experience. In 
addition to improving present production, 
this new experience will insure the highest 
standards of performance for the postwar 


aviation industry. 

















The Link Crew Navigation Trainer simulates the flight char- 
acteristics of our big aircraft, even to reproducing the stars by 
which Super Fortress navigators check their courses on missions 
over thousands of miles of land and water, far into the night. 
With full complement of modern aircraft instruments, fuselage 
has places for pilot, navigator, radio operator and bombardier. 
The “CNT” was developed by Link for the air forces of the 
United Nations. 








THE LONG-GUARDED secrecy of Sasebo, important 
base since 1886 of the Japanese Imperial Navy, was 
rudely shattered July 7, 1944. At dusk on that day, 
there suddenly appeared in the sky above Sasebo a 
strong formation of American bombers. From each 
plane, in quick succession, hurtled tons of demolition 
and incendiary bombs. 


Great Boeing Super Fortresses “hit Sasebo on the 
nose” after flying from Chinese bases, well over 1,000 
miles away. Yawata and Omura war industries were 
also visited, destructively. All the American planes 
came home. 


This historic flight was a marvel of preparation and 
navigation. Such missions, which involve exacting 
problems of navigation, are well rehearsed long be- 
fore takeoff, in the Link Crew Navigation Trainer 
on the ground. 


Link 


Aviation Devices. Ine. 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK, U.S.A 





LINK MANUFACTURING COMPANY,LTD.,GANANOQUE, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Link Trainers, Aviation Sextants, and other products contributing to the safety of flight 


WHEN WRITING YOUR SERVICE MAN, USE V-MAIL—IT GOES BY AIR 
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Monoply, U. 


Senne are planning a complete 
transportation monopoly which con- 
templates the development of regional 
jntegrated transportation systems to con- 
trol and operate air transport, rail, motor 
and water facilities throughout large geo- 
graphic areas, Wendell Berge, assistant 
U. S. Attorney General, declared last fort- 
night. 

Speaking to the Kansas City Adver- 
tising and Sales Executive Club, Berge 
said the railroads planned to achieve their 
monopoly by advocating repeal of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act, as it applies to 
transportation. He asserted that “the pur- 
pose of this scheme to bring all forms of 
public transportation under the domina- 
tion of the railroads is designed to pre- 
serve the excessive capitalization of the 
railroads regardless of the economic ef- 
fects upon the nation.” 

Berge’s declarations were followed by 
swift action on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Justice which filed charges of 
violations of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
Aug. 23 against the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, 47 western carriers and 
their chief executives, and the . banking 
houses of J. P. Morgan Co., and Kuhn, 
Loeb and Co. The charges were con- 
tained in a civil complaint filed in Lin- 
coln, Neb., Federal District Court, stipu- 
lating anti-trust violations in collusive 
rate-fixing and by discouraging improve- 
ments in service and equipment. 


Cites Express Rates 


The assistant attorney general said that 
as early as 1936 the railroads had placed 
controls over air transportation through 
contracts between the domestic air lines 
and the Railway Express Agency, owned 
by 70 railroads. Contract provisions stip- 
ulated that air-express rates should never 
be less than twice the rail express rates. 
“These contracts . . remained in force 
until 1943, when the threat of an anti- 
trust action, combined with pressure from 
the CAB, brought about a revision that 
eliminated various restrictive provisions.” 

Declaring that aviation transport has 
been retarded by railroad-imposed re- 
strictions, Berge pictured the develop- 
ment of commercial aviation as raising the 
curtain on “what is probably the most ex- 
citing phase of our transportation history 

In the past, each new mode of 
transportation, every new means of con- 
necting distant regions, has encountered 
opposition from older and less efficient 
systems. It has been a story of tre- 
mendous constructive effort and of men 
who have contributed greatly to the 
wealth of this country but it also 
has been the story of continual restrictions 
placed in the way of new developments.” 

Development of the south and the west 
has been restricted, Berge said, largely 
because of discriminatory and excessive 
freight rate structures imposed by the 
railroads. The fight against these rates 
has been long and unsuccessful, he con- 
tinued, pointing out that “voluntary rate 
reduction cannot be expected from the 
Organized railroad industry.” 


Special Attention to West 
the 

























Berge said railroads gave special 
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Railroads Plan Transportation 


S. Official Warns 


attention to the western United States in 
their efforts to maintain rates at a high 
levels under the Western Agreement set 
up in 1932. He asserted that the Western 
Agreement was “only a small part of the 
attempt of the railroads to eliminate com- 
petition.” 

(Appearing before the Senate Military 
Affairs Subcommittee on War Mobiliza- 
tion Aug. 17, R. V. Fletcher, vice president 
of the Association of American Railroads, 
ridiculed what he termed the Justice 
Department’s “discovery” of the so-called 
Western Agreement. Fletcher said the 
agreement was a depression measure 
adopted at the request of the ICC to curb 
what were termed “wastes due to exces- 
sive competition.” The agreement is no 
longer in existence, he added.) 


Majority of 4,687 CAA-WTS 
Trainees Will Be Discharged 


The War Department announced this 
month that a majority of the 4,687 enlisted 
men who were trainees in the Army’s 
civilian pilot instructor program, which 
was cancelled when it was no longer 
needed, will be discharged and returned 
to civilian life at their own request rather 
than remain as enlisted technicians in 
the Army Air Forces. Many of the men 
are in the higher age brackets, but all 
who are discharged will be subject to 
Selective Service. 

The men were part of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority—War Training Service 
pilot instructor program. The option of 
remaining in the AAF as enlisted special- 
ists and technicians or of returning to 
civilian life applies to 3,122 of the 4,687 
former trainees. Of the remainder, 1,529 


have applied and been found qualified 
for Aviation Cadet or Glider Pilot train- 
ing, one was transferred to the Air Trans- 
port Command for Service Pilot train- 
ing, and 35 have been discharged, have 
died, or are in hospitals. 


Joint Airport Conference 
Put on Permanent Basis 


The Joint Airport Users Conference, 
sponsored by the National Aeronautic 
Association, has been set up as a per- 
manent organization to carry on a broad 
program of airport development as dis- 
cussed at the initial sessions in Washing- 
ton July 24 and 25. ° 

William P. MacCracken, Jr., of Wash- 
ington, general counsel for NAA, was 
named chairman. Lowell H. Swenson, 
NAA manager, will be executive secre- 
tary. 

The Conference will begin work with 
the development of a set of guiding prin- 
ciples for federal legislation to implement 
a national airport expansion program; for 
uniform state and municipal legislation on 
landing facilities; and for uniform charges 
to various classes of landing facility users. 


An executive committee was appointed, with 
a chairman in charge of the various classifica- 
tions, as follows: Aviation, John Wilson, ex- 
ecutive secretary National Aviation Trades 
Association; Surface Transport, Chester H. 
Gray, National Highway Users Conference: 
Education, Dr. W. A. Lioyd, Association of 
Land Grant Colleges; Construction, Fred E. 
Schnepfe, American Society of Civil Engineers; 
State and Local Governments, Paul V. Betters, 
U. S. Conference of Mayors; Federal Agencies, 
Charles Donaldson, CAA airport director; Gen- 
eral Business Organizations, Gen. Nathan W. 
MacChesney, National Association of Real Es- 


tate Boards; General Professional Organiza- 
tions, Arnold W. Knauth, American Bar As- 
sociation. 


50,000,000 Letters Flown 


In less than a year’s operation, more 
than 50,000,000 letters have been flown 
across the Atlantic to Canadian forces 
overseas by Trans-Canada Air Lines. 
With four Lancaster transports in service, 
three round trips are made weekly be- 
tween Montreal and the United Kingdom. 
Flights are non-stop, and the 3,100 statute 
miles are covered in an average of a little 
more than 11 hours. 





: _[Many representatives of airlines attended the 
Attend South Carolina Forum First Annual South Carolina Aviation Forum: at 


Charleston. 


Among them were: standing, left to right—Millard S. Davis, Southeastern Air 


Express; E. S. Ridley, Colonial Airlines; Robert F. Nelson, States Air Line; Vic Little, Delta 


Air Lines; George Gardiner, Pan American Airways. 


Seated, left to right—H. C. Alsop, 


Colonial Airlines; Maurice Lethbridge, Eastern Air Lines; Mac Donald Bryan, National Air- 


lines; and R. Stanley Webber, Delta Air Lines. 
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Airline Engineers 
Studying Proposed 
Martin Model 202 


Airline engineers are studying the pos- 
sibilities and adaptabilities to their needs 
of a proposed short range, 30-passenger, 
twin-engine transport, the Model 202 de- 
signed y The Glenn L. Martin Co. of 
Baltimore. It is aimed to meet the A-1 
specification of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion for short-haul, postwar passenger 
and cargo aircraft. Preliminary data and 
drawings on several versions together with 
an engineering study covering operating 
costs, aerodynamics, weights and wing 
loadings have been submitted to the air- 
lines and ATA’S Aircraft Requirement 
Committee. 

Basic models are the 202-11 and 202-12, 
low and high wing versions, respectively, 
designed around the Wright R-2600 en~ 
gine, with the 202-15, similar to the 202-11, 
but designed with the Pratt & Whitney 
R-2800 motor. These three versions are 
designed to meet all requirements for an 
ATA-Al plane except the size of airport 
from which they must operate. It was 
found that the most economical plane 
had a wing loading which required a 
3,250 ft. airport at sea level. However, 
with a slight decrease in wing loading, 
the 3,000 ft. airport requirement can be 
met with a small change in operating 
cost. Four additional designs provide 
high and low wing versions to operate 
from 2,900 ft. and 2,500 ft. runways at 
some sacrifice in operating economy. 

From the standpoint of speed and 
economy the Model 202 with a wing 
loading of 44 lbs. per square foot is 
described by the Martin engineers as the 
most efficient. This plane will cruise at 


250 miles an hour at 10,000 ft. and 60% 
power. 

To make the high wing version safe in 
belly landings 200 lbs. of structure has 
been added in longitudinal beams in the 
bottom of the fuselage, while heavy bulk- 
heads are included under each spar to 
support the wind in the case of a crash 
landing. The high wing plane will cruise 
four miles per hour faster, however, be- 
cause of its smaller fuselage frontal area. 





Specifications 
Model 202-12 (High Wing) 

Passenger capacity .......... 30 
Normal gross weight ....... 32,500 lbs. 
Manufacturer’s weight empty 21,842 lbs. 
Design useful load ......... 10,658 Ibs. 
Runway length for partial 

engine t-“e-off ........... 2,600 ft. 
Runway length for landing 

ee are rere 3,250 ft. 
NE on alcanidwncwas vcews'e 740 9q. ft. 
Vertical tail area ........... 145 sq. ft. 
Horizontal tail area ........ 160 sq. ft 


Martin Y3C 

WAC R-2600-22 

1900 BHP 

1600 BHP 

Hamilton Std 
plus blade 6243A 


Model 202-11 (Low Wing) 


Manufacturers weight empty 21,460 lbs. 
Design useful load 11,040 lbs. 
Vertical tail area 150 sq. ft 


(Other specifications identical to 202-12) 


., oh ere 
Engines 
Takeoff power 
Meto power 
Propeller, 13”-6” 


Cabins of all versions are convertible 
to passenger, cargo or combined passen- 
ger-cargo operation and are equipped with 
a movable bulkhead utilizing standard 
loading gear fittings. Seats are so de- 
signed that for cargo operation seat backs 
may be hung on the fuselage wall while 
seat cushions are stored in overhead lug- 
gage racks. Two interior arrangements 
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Martin’s Answer for Short Hauls— 
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The Martin Model 202 is designed to meet 
the postwar transport need for a short 


range, 30-passenger, twin-engine transport capable of cruising at 250 miles an hour. Here 


ere drawings of the proposed low-wing version, the 202-11. 


High wing versions also have 


been designed. 
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for passenger: service are offered, one 
with all seats facing forward and the 
other with opposed seats. 

The model 202 has a gross weight of 
32,500 lbs. for all versions except the 
202-15 which is 33,500 Ibs, and is designed 
for an operating range of 500 miles carry- 
ing a 50% fuel reserve. 

Direct flying costs for the 202-11 and 
202-12 operating over this range at 60% 
power will be $117.31 per hour. Direct 
flying cost per mile is calculated at $.519, 
and direct flying cost per ton mile at $1.54. 


AAF Trains 110,000 
Pilots During Year 


The Army Air Forces are now training 
pilots at a rate of 110,000 annually. 

This was disclosed by Lt. Gen. Barton 
K. Yount, in command of the Training 
Command, in a letter to Capt. Max Bal- 
four of the Spartan School of Aeronautics, 
Tulsa, Okla., in which he paid tribute to 
the contribution cf civilian schools in 
expanding the AAF’s program, stating: 

“It seems only yesterday that the Com- 
mand placed the entire future of its 
training program in the hands of a few 
patriotic men such as yourself. Without 
this small nucleus of civil contractors this 
command could not possibly have ex- 
panded from 400 or 500 a year to the 
astounding rate of 110,000 nilots per year.” 

From now on, AAF pilot training will 
be confined to furnishing replacements, 
Yount declared, which “will not be as 
heavy as originally planned, inasmuch as 
the attrition rates of pilots and crews 
overseas have been less than anticipated.” 

The AAF’s mass pilot training program 
entered its fifth year last month. In 
July, 1939, the Army’s air arm numbered 
21,556 officers and men, as compared with 
its force of 2,385,000 as of last January. 


9,000 Civil Air Patrol 
Cadets Take Training 
At Air Force Bases 


Nine thousand Civil Air Patrol cadets, 
between 15 and 17, Sept. 15 will complete 
a summer training program under super- 
vision of the Army Air Forces. AAF in- 


stallations throughout the country have 
been utilized as training sites. 
Garbed in regulation Army uniforms 


with special insignia, the CAP cadets are 
receiving training in flying and ground 
activity at the Army bases. They ob- 
serve AAF line work, including servic- 
ing, overhaul and inspection, in addi- 
tion to control tower and Link trainer 
operations. 

Classes in pre-flight aeronautics, mili- 
tary courtesy and discipline, and some in- 
doctrination and military drill are in- 
clude in the program, sponsored jointly 
by the AAF Assistant Chief of Air Staff, 
Training, and the CAP. 

The encampment is part of a program 
now going on in every state to expand 
the CAP cadet organization by the end 
of 1944. At present there are more than 
50,000 CAP cadets of whom more than 
6,000 are members of the Air Corps En- 
listed Reserve and more than 5,000 are 
girls. 
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Awarded to the 
Detroit and Muskegon 
Plants of 
Continental Motors 
for High Achievement. 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE POWER, TOO! 
BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM 








POWER TO WIN 


In Normandy as in Africa, italy and the far reaches of 
the Pacific observation planes powered by Continental 
Red Seal Engines are constantly on the alert. 


While bulldozers speedily repair conquered air fields 
and supplies are being rushed in, these speedy, 
manuveverable Continental Powered Planes, which can 
take-off from and land on unbelievably small spaces, 
search out enemy positions and direct our artillery fire. 
These planes have Red Seal Power because more 
dependable power has never been built. 


[fontinental Motors [orporation 
Aircraft Fngine [ivision 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 












































































—TRANSPORT 


Surface Carrier Issue Will Take 
Limelight at Caribbean Hearing 


Steamship Companies 
Will Vie for Lines in 
Case Opening Sept. 18 


7 we OF THE NEWER phases of air 
transport operations, one embracing 
a portion of the postwar international 
field, the other related to local short- 
haul feeder service, will reach the hear- 
ing stage in Civil Aeronautics Board 
procedures this month. 

In the international field, the important 
hearing on Latin America-Caribbean 
applications is scheduled for Sept. 18. 
For weeks, Assistant Chief Examiner 
Francis W. Brown and Examiner H. Hein- 
rich Spang have been studying the vol- 
uminous exhibits which have been filed 
by the 16 applicants in this case. Harry 
Bowen is public counsel. 

The surface carrier issue, based on ap- 
plications of a number of steamship com- 
panies, will have a prominent place in 
the deliberations. Most of the steamship 
applicants have a long record of service 
in the Latin America-Caribbean area. 
The aviation industry in general appears 
to feel that of all surface carrier aspir- 
ants, the steamship companies promise 
to be the most formidable of the group 
desiring to enter the field of air trans- 
portation. One airline official said re- 
cently that this attitude of the aviation 
industry must be based on sentiment 
rather than logic. 


Divided in Two Groups 


The Department of Justice, on the mo- 
nopoly issue, and the Department of In- 
terior, because of Puerto Rico interests, 
will be interveners. Aerovias Nacionales, 
P. R. Inc. as well as the Orleans Airport 
Commission and Port of New York Au- 
thority also are interveners. 

In a recent letter to the applicants, 
Brown stressed the wish of the CAB and 
its staff that the number of witnesses 
that each company would present should 
be kept to a minimum. He asked that 
all testimony, as far as possible, be re- 
duced to writing and that the testimony 
of the witnesses be limited to identifying 
and sponsoring of the exhibits and cross- 
examination. 

For the convenience of applicants and 
their witnesses, the hearing has been di- 
vided into two groups. The first group 
to be heard will be applicants proposing 
service to Mexico and the Caribbean 
area.. They include: American, American 
Export, Colonial, Delta, Grace Line, Inc. 
International Airways, Inc., United Fruit 
Co., Waterman Steamship Corp. and Na- 
tional Airlines. The second group, based 
on applications for service to South 
America, include Braniff, Chicago and 
Southern, Eastern, Pan American, Pan- 
agra, Western and Moore~McCormack 
Lines. 

Denver Hearing 


The hearing of the Rocky Mountain 
cases in Denver, Sept. 5, will be among 
the first where local-feeder service will 
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dominate the proceeding. It also repre- 
sents the first time since 1939 that a hear- 
ing has been assigned at such a distance 
from Washington. 

Examiners William J. Madden and F. D. 
Moran will conduct this hearing in the 
Brown Palace Hotel. D. Franklin Kell 
will be public counsel. 

Withdrawals by several companies has 
reduced the number of applicants to 17. 
Those scheduled to present their cases 
are: Airway Motor Coach Lines, Inc., 
Colorado Airways, Denver and Rio 
Grande Western Railroad Co., Frontier 
Airways, Inc., Inland Air Lines, Inc., In- 
ternational Airlines formerly Jackson, 
Jackson and Drapela, Massey & Ransom 
Flying Service, Midwest Airways, Moun- 
tain States Aviation, Pueblo Air Serv- 
ice, Ray Wilson, Inc., Rio Grande Motor 
Way, Inc., Salt Lake Transit, Inc., Sum- 
mit Airways, Inc., Thomas Air Service, 
Western Air Lines, Inc. and Hansen Fly- 
ing Service. 


Brazilian Pick-up Service 
Studied by All American 


All American Aviation, pioneer oper- 
ator of air pick-up service in the U. S., 
is considering the possibilities for the 
development of a similar system in Brazil. 

Charles W. Wendt, vice president-treas- 
urer, and Mrs. Richard C. du Pont, widow 
of the founder and a member of the 
board of directors, are now in Rio de 
Janeiro conferring on proposed service 
with officials of the Brazilian govern- 
ment, airline executives and financial and 
economic authorities. They expect to re- 
turn to the U. S. about the middle of 
September. 





The 
Safety Council's an- 
nual award is presented by Mexico's com- 


Inter-American 


Safety Honor— 


munications minister, Gen. Maximino Avila 

Camacho, second from left, to Elton R. Silli- 

man, left, managing director of Compania 

Mexicana de Aviacion, nationalized affiliate 

of Pan American. At the right is Col. Pedro 
A. Chapa, CMA vice-president. 








CAB Calendar 


Sept. 5—Hearing on Hawaiian cases 
(overseas) (Docket 851 et al) 

Sept. 5—Hearing on application of 
Braniff Airways and T. E. Braniff for 
Board approval of acquisition of Aero- 
vias Braniff, S. A. (Dockets 130 and 
1373) (Tentative) 

Sept. 5—Hearing in Denver on appli- 
cations involving service in Rocky 
Mountain area, Ray Wilson, Inc. 
(Docket 152 et al) (Tentative) 

Sept. 15—Prehearing conference, Cen- 
tral Pacific, via Hawaii. Tentative 
hearing date Jan. 10. 

Sept. 18—Hearing on applications in- 
volving new and amended routes in 
the Latin America Caribbean area. 
(Docket 525 et al) 

Oct. 2—Prehearing conference, inter- 
national routes, Australia area. Ten- 
tative hearing date Feb. 1. 

Oct. 16—Hearing on Pacific Coast ap- 
plications, Oregon Alrways, Inc. 
(Docket 250 et al) (Tentative) 

Oct. 16—Hearing on North Atlantic 
route applications (Docket 855 et al) 

Nov. 1—Hearing on South Atlantic 
route applications (Tentative) 

Nov. 27—Hearing on Florida cases 
(Docket 489 et al). 

Dec. 4—Hearing on applications in- 
volving New England states, E. W. 
Wiggins Co. (Docket 399 et al) (Tenta- 
tive) 




























Eastern Not to Seek 
North Atlantic Line 


Eastern Air Lines has announced it 
will not apply for a route across the 
North Atlantic to Europe and Asia but 
will. concentrate on expanding into Cen- 
tral and South America. 

Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, president and 
general manager, wrote to L. Welch 
Pogue, chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, that “after more mature consid- 
eration of this matter, we have concluded 
not to file an application now for the 
North Atlantic Route.” 

Eastern’s representatives had attended 
the pre-hearing conference on North At- 
lantic routes and carrier counsel had 
stated then that Eastern would apply for 
the North Atlantic route. 

Rickenbacker said Eastern would give 
its primary attention to the following pro- 
posed domestic air routes: Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, via Columbia, to Miami, 
Chicago to Norfolk, Chicago to Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul, New Orleans to Miami, 
via Tampa, Kansas City to Memphis, 
Louisville to Columbia via Knoxville and 
Pittsburgh to New York. 

In the international field, Rickenbacker 
said his company gave first consideration 
to the following applications: 

1. Boston, New York and Washington to 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires via the 
Caribbean and the heart of South America. 
2. Florida points to Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires via the Caribbean and the 
heart of South America—also via the Canal 
Zone. 3. New Orleans and Texas points to 
Mexico City. 4. Florida to the Canal Zone 
via Havana. 5. Florida to Puerto Rico via 
intermediate points. 6. New Orleans to the 
Canal Zone via Havana. 7. A circle route 
from Florida to the Canal Zone to northern 
coast of South America to Puerto Rico and 
return. 8. New Orleans to Central AmericaD 
points and the Canal Zone. 9. Washington, 
Baltimore and other points in this country 
to Ottawa and Montreal. 
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These Elastic Stop Nuts are holding the driving 
flange. Even with frequent starts and stops, and 
the steady use the wheels of on express truck get, 
these nuts hold fast 


O* the road, trucks earn their 
keep. In the shop they eat their 
heads off. 


The Railway Express Agency 
knows that well. And they learned 
one of the answers to keeping 
trucks on the go way back in 1927. 


They use Elastic Stop Nuts — use 
them on a great many of their 


15,000 trucks. 


The reasons? These nuts increase 
safety and cut down mishaps. They 
reduce maintenance time and up- 
keep costs. 


Elastic Stop Nuts go on like ordi- 
nary nuts. They need no auxiliary 
locking devices. They can be taken 
off and put back on time and time 
again and still lock. Nothing — even 
severe vibration — shakes them 
loose. 


It’s the elastic collar in the top 
that does the trick. It hugs the bolt 
threads tight. It cushions vibration. 
The nut can’t shiver loose and turn. 


Today billions of these nuts with 


Railwoy Express truck bodies are completely 
fastened with Elastic Stop Nuts. Where other 
fastenings give with the swoy ond twist of the 
truck, these nuts hold tight. 


the ESNA red collar are being used 
on our aircraft. A bomber takes as 
many as 50,000 in a single ship. 


In the days to come there will be 
countless fastening problems on all 
kinds of products. Perhaps you have 
one now. 


If so, we'd like to talk about it. Our 
engineers are at your service ready 
to recommend the right Elastic Stop 
Nut to provide a safer, surer, 
trouble-free fastening. 








Throughout the chassis, Elastic Stop Nuts ore 
used wherever ordinary nuts loosen in service. 
Here they core fastening the hand-brake drum on 
the propeller shoft. 


Major spots where Elastic 





Stop Nuts are at work on Rail- 





way Express Agency Trucks 





Steering post — fasten bracket to cowl * Steering 
post — hold bracket to chassis * Drive shaft and 
universals * Master-brake cylinder to bracket * 
Hand-brake drum to shaft * Gas tank straps * 
Propeller shaft center carrier * Clutch and 
brake pedal brackets * Rear wheel hubs * Motor 
supports on cross member * Shackle bolt lock 
pin * Front bumper brackets * Cab bolts * 
Body hinges * Truck bodies — approximately 
375 nuts. 


 ESNA 


TRADE MARE orf 4 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION : 
OF AMERICA : 


ELASTIC STOP NUTS: 


Lock fast to make things last 


UNION, NEW JERSEY AND 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Important Issues Argued 


In Hard Fought Route Case 


Memphis-El Paso 
And Joplin-Oklahoma 
Records Completed 


Trt CIVIL Aeronautics Board now has 
before it from prehearing conferences 
to oral argument, the complete record in 
the Memphis-Oklahoma City-E] Paso and 
Joplin-Tulsa-Oklahoma City  cases—a 
bitterly fought proceeding which raised 
practically all of the more important is- 
sues in the expansion of domestic air 
transportation. 

CAB Examiners Lawrence J. Kosters 
and Berdon M. Bell had recommended 
that Delta’s route No. 24 be extended 
from Birmingham to Memphis, that East- 
ern’s restriction regarding service to 
Birmingham be lifted, that Chicago and 
Southern’s temporary certificate involving 
service to Little Rock be made permanent, 
that American’s route 4 be extended from 
El] Paso to the terminal point, Tulsa, via 
Lubbock, Wichita Falls and Oklahoma 
City and that its Route 23 be extended 
from intermediate point, Little Rock, to 
Oklahoma City, via Ft. Smith, Muskogee 
and Tulsa. 

Oral argument before the Board was 
highlighted by an attack which Leonard 
P. Moore, counsel for TWA, launched 
against American Airlines. Moore con- 
tended that American, going far beyond 
the intent and purpose outlined in its 
applications, had turned a local service 
case into a proceeding to shorten its trans- 
continental route by some 83 miles. Ham- 
ilton O. Hale, counsel for American, 
argued on the other hand that American’s 
purposes had been clear from the start, 
that improving and shortening of its route 
to the west coast could be accomplished 
while at the same time that improved 
transcontinental air service could be given 
to Tulsa, Oklahoma City, Lubbock, Wich- 
ita Falls, Muskogee and Fort Smith. 


Confusion Charged 


- Moore stated that when the trial ex- 
aminers had permitted American to in- 
troduce testimony relating to its plans 
for non-stop operations through the Okla- 
homa area by which its transcontinental 
route could be shortened, the scope of 
the proceeding had been broadened to 
such an extent that all of the applicants 
as well as the examiner himself had be- 
come confused. The examiner had said 
he would let the Board rule on the ob- 
jections. 

“This is like telling an appellate court 
that it can rule on the objections after the 
record has been made. That type of pro- 
cedure just cannot go on. If it had been 
a transcontinental case, TWA would like 
to have had a few kinks straightened out,” 
Moore sfated. 

Stating that most of the smaller towns 
which were recommended for points on 
American’s routes would not even hear 
the motors of American planes as they 
by-passed them in non-stop transconti- 
nental operations, Moore criticized the 
reasoning behind the examiners’ recom- 
mendations when they said that American 
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could provide more new and one car- 
rier services to these towns than any 
other applicant, based on the larger num- 
ber of important and populous cities on 
American’s systein. 

“If that be the test why have these 
hearings. The examiner need not even 
go through that curious auctioneer’s chant 
on the radio. He can just say ‘Sold 
American’ as the applicants come in,” 
Moore said. 

Moore told the Board that to shorten 
American’s transcontinental route by 83 
miles would seriously jeopardize TWA’s 
position and would increase the disparity 
in size and strength of the three trans- 
continentals. 

Hale countered by stating that TWA 
had now made public that its interest 
was primarily that of opposing American 
rather than rendering service to the cities 
involved in the proceeding. 


"Bad Wolf’ Debunked 


On the question of disparity, Hale, in 
rebuttal, cited figures to the Board show- 
ing that since 1938, when the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act went into effect, United had 
received 1,125 new route miles or a 21.1% 
increase; TWA, 1,899 miles or 33.3%; East- 
ern 2.028 miles or 39.5%; Braniff 905 miles 
or 35%; ‘Continental 1,296 or 124.4%; 
while American had received but 182 
miles or a 2.7% increase. 

“Some place this idea of American be- 
ing the big bad wolf has got to be ex- 
posed and debunked,” Hale declared with 
some feeling. He said that even with the 
cut-offs envisioned in the proceeding, 
American would still have the disad- 
vantage of the longest transcontinental 
route. He also said that American’s posi- 
tion in both the east and west had been 
seriously affected by recent decisions of 
the Board which placed new carriers into 
the territory. 

Roger J. Whiteford, counsel for Braniff, 
attempted to prove that the examiners 
themselves were confused over the issues 
in the two cases. He read from their two 
reports where in one case they had said 
that the great need of Tulsa and Okla- 
homa City was for local service, in the 
other their great need was for transcon- 
tinental service. He also quoted from 
the Board’s opinion in the San Diego- 
Phoenix case where the Board said there 
was a limit to the extent that a trans- 
continental carrier should be permitted to 
divert from its transcontinental routes. 
He contended that the Board could not 
continue to give American the smaller 
cities without increasing the disparity be- 
tween the so-called Big Four, much less 
preserve and maintain a sound small 
carrier transportation system. 

Richard S. Mauer, counsel for Chicago 
and Southern, asked the Board to adopt 
the examiners’ recommendation which 
would give his company a permanent 
certificate to serve Little Rock on its 
Route 53. 


C. & S. Sees Threat 


Mauer said traffic and costs figures 
based on C & S operations under the 
temporary certificate left no doubt that 





this service was needed and would more 
than support itself. He opposed lifting the 
restriction on Eastern’s service to Birm- 
ingham, contending that either through a 
creeping approach or fortunate circum- 
stances, Eastern has been able to improve 
its Chicago-New Orleans service so that 
today it represented a serious threat to 
C & S’s Chicago-New Orleans route. 
Jay Moulton, counsel for Continental, 
which sought routes between Tulsa and 
Memphis and Tulsa and Hobbs, contended 
that the local communities required such 
a service, that Continental was the only 
carrier which could give a through one 
carrier service from Colorado points to 
the Memphis area. He said giving these 
routes to Continental would help to get 
the carrier out of the need class on to a 
self-sustaining basis. He discounted the 
through transcontinental carrier argu- 
ment stating that less than 3% of the 
passengers from Oklahoma City-Tulsa 
area desired to go beyond Memphis to 
points on TWA and American’s routes, 
Urging adoption of the examiners’ 
recommendation which would extend 
Delta from Birmingham to Memphis, John 
S. Wynne, Delta counsel, urged the Board 
to delay action on the removal of East- 
ern’s restriction on service to Birmingharn 
until after the war. He said at that time, 
the Board would be able to have a clearer 
picture of the transportation needs of 
that area. Under the restriction, Eastern 
must serve Birmingham on flights origi- 
nating or terminating at Washington, or 
north of there or New Orleans or south 
of there. Wynne criticized Eastern’s serv- 
ice between Birmingham, Memphis and 
Atlanta during the period that service was: 
permitted without the restriction. 


Gambrell Cites History 


Wynne’s criticism of Eastern’s service 
involving Memphis brought a sharp re- 
buke from E. Smythe Gambrell, Eastern’s 
counsel. Gambrell reviewed the history 
of Eastern’s service to Birmingham, stat- 
ing it was first certificated on the old Post 
Office Route 5 back in 1934. Lack of 
navigational aids had prevented night 
service and eventually Birmingham was 
dropped entirely, Gambrell stated. 

Eastern’s counsel then reviewed for the 
Board the difficulties which Eastern had 
encountered in operating the Memphis- 
Tampa route. He said the company had 
lost $384,000 on the route prior to 1941 
because of poor utilization of equipment. 
Removal of the restriction, as recom- 
mended by the examiners, would enable 
Eastern to greatly improve its service both 
north and south of Memphis, Gambrell 
said. 

Dean S. Zinn, for Mid-Continent and 
Coates Lear, for National, made brief 
arguments before the Board designed to 
protect the interests of their respective 
companies which were interveners in the 
case, 

D. Franklin Kell, public counsel, rec- 
ommended that C & S be given a perma- 
nent certificate to serve Little Rock, that 
American be permitted to add Joplin as 
an intermediate point on its Route 30, 
that Braniff be extended from Oklahoma 
City to Memphis, via Muskogee, Fort 
Smith, and Little Rock and that the re- 
striction on Eastern’s service to Birming- 
ham be lifted with reference to service 
to points on its Route No. 5 but in no 
event, completely removed so Eastern 
might inaugurate additional Chicago-St. 
Louis-New Orleans service. 
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Vokes Oi! Filter for Aircraft 
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Vokes Aerovee Filter Element 


OKES pioneered efficient filtration against years of indifference; war 

conditions however have proved that our ideas and designs were 
right, and when necessity arose we had the filters available. Vokes have 
set the standard of filtration efficiency of their Air, Oil and Fuel Filters 
very high, giving when required 99.9% filtration of all impurities to 
particles .00004 inches in diameter. 


The experience gained under actual battle service conditions will be 





willingly passed to designers and manufacturers of Aero, engines and 
Vokes Oi! Filter, Test-bed type 


aircraft for help and guidance in solving filtration problems. 






Experience has proved that cheapness does not pay. You must have 
filters that filter all the air or all the oil all the time. This Vokes Filters 





are guaranteed to do. An inefficient filter is dangerous 
to the life of machines and the amazing men who 
control them. YOU CANNOT BUY FILTRATION ON 















PRICE. Vokes have produced over 3,000 different models 
of their various filters and can supply any type 


Lockheed Hudson equipped with Vokes Filters 





of filter for every filtration purpose in all classes 


of industry. They also supply the housings and Fighters, bombers and reconnaissance machines 
inducting systems essential to provide maximum of British, American and Allied Air Forces 
efficiency of all Vokes Filters. Consult Vokes on operating in all battle areas have been fitted 


; - with Vokes Filters and have stood up to all 
all your special filtration problems. . 

demands made upon them. These demands have 
* * * been gruelling especially in those cases where sand 


: an 
VOKES FILTRATION & SILENCING CO. INCORPORATED, /0!, PARK d dust storms were & perpetual menace. 


AVENUE, NEW YORK & VOKES (CANADA) LTD., 1123, BAY STREET, Below: Vokes Flametrap Silencer for aircraft. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


CONTRACTORS TO BRITISH AND DOMINION GOVERNMENTS. 


VOKES - LIMITED - LONDON - S-W:- 


DESIGNERS, PATENTEES & MANUFACTURERS OF AIR, OIL & FUEL FILTERS & SILENCERS 
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Memo to the Editor: 

A couple of issues ago you wrote us a letter, which was re- 
printed in this column, in which you registered a few gripes 
about airline meal service and getting accurate information on 
plane arrivals. We thought it was good stuff but frankly we 
were a little afraid about how certain people in the industry 
would take it. But from the letters received and from the 
people to whom we've talked it’s evident that you hit the nail 
on the head. United, for example, mimeographed the entire 
letter and sent it to all managers of passenger service, all chief 
stewardesses, @ll chief passenger agents and all chief reserva- 
tions agents. (And as for your comment that “maybe the airline 
boys are spending too much time in fruitless meeting,” D. F. 
Magarrell, UAL director of passenger service, says that he’s 
scheduling another meeting to determine the validity of this 
charge! ) 

Also comes a letter from capable Hugh Smith, American’s 
vice president-operations, thanking you for the comments and 
stating that “I am sure all of us are in need of this type of 
criticism.” 

Louise Zincke, traffic secretary in Delta’s Dallas office, takes 
issue with your statement that the airlines use the excuse that 
“there’s a war going on.” She writes: “Don’t you truthfully 
feel that the airlines have avoided that expression more than 
any other form of transportation?” With this we’re inclined to 
agree, and we believe you do too. 

This exchange of correspondence in this column seems to 
have aroused quite a bit of interest, so in the future we will 
take the opportunity to write you a few letters. The shots will 
be called as we see ‘em. 2 


* 
Dear E. B.: 

My memo to you of a few issues back really raised a 
rumpus, didn’t it? I think I know as well as anyone 
outside the industry itself just what the airlines have 
been up against during the war; it hasn’t been easy keep- 
ing the lines operating considering all the handicaps. Yet 
I go back to my gripes about which I wrote: there is a gap 
existing between the head offices and the boys and girls 
far down the line who are meeting and dealing with the 
public. Perhaps I sounded needlessly facetious when I 
said the boys were holding too many meetings, but there 
is a grain of truth in what I said. At least I think so. 

I’ve got a few other things on my mind this time. I 
think Charlie Rheinstrom, American’s v.p. in charge of 
traffic, deserves a pat on the back for looking farther 
ahead to foreign traffic sales than any other domestic air- 
line man I know of. He’s alert to new ideas, more ag- 
gressive in seeing the agency tie-up picture, senses how 
important foreign contracts are for future sales. I re- 
member when traveling around South and Central Ameri- 
ca in 1940 I saw American Airlines calendars everywhere; 
rarely found any other line represented (besides PAA and 
Panagra, of course). And Rheinstrom has perhaps the 
smartest agency man in the country on his staff—shrewd, 
sane, philosophical and analytical Herman Theilig, a true 
salt of the earth, who’s got more brains per square inch 
than a great many people in the industry. I understood 
Theilig is back on the domestic agency beat, which is good 
news. There’s one smart cookie. 

It’s been on my mind for some time that a tribute 
should be paid to Vernon Crudge, who is the senior rep 
in the U. S. for British Overseas Airways Corp. Vern is a 
jovial, keen, smart Englishman who’s got a political as 
well as an operating sense. BOAC doesn’t get much 
publicity over here for its trans-Atlantic operations, 
chiefly because it’s all a wartime service. But I can say 
that despite wartime handicaps, my flight to England on 
BOAC’s Boeing clipper was noteworthy for the service 
I got. And I don’t mean me personally, but all the pas- 
sengers. Of course BOAC doesn’t count costs the way a 
private airline would, but it goes far out of its way to 
provide passenger comforts in the air and on the ground. 
Little things like coffee and tea, good meals at all times, 
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and special little attentions that passengers like. There 
were some rough spots in the trip, such as the poor ac- 
commodations at Foynes, Ireland, which BOAC can’t help, 
and delays in customs and baggage inspection and the 
like, which BOAC can’t control, but on the whole the 
service was commendatory. The British are more leisurely 
in their transportation, aren’t as efficient in operations, 
but they do make the passenger feel as though he is a 
royal guest. Crudge is one of the hardest-working birds 
I’ve seen in a long while. Plenty astute. 

And one last item, unless I’m taking too much space. 
In regard to plane arrivals at airports. How simple it 
would be, it seems to me, for each airline to have its own 
plane arrival bulletin board which can be kept up to the 
minute by chalking in the latest arrival times. How many 
times I have wanted to see an airline map in every termi- 
nal, and bulletin boards which are not too complicated. 
This business of getting accurate information on plane 
arrivals is still to be solved. 

W. W. P. 


Look now, fellows, this poetry craze has gone far enough . .. . 
Three or four columns ago we mentioned as how a couple of 
American Airlines’ captains and co-pilots were writing poetry 
on the flight reports—those reports that are passed back to the 
passengers so they'll know where they are, how fast they’re 
going, etc. . . . Well, our fan mail suddenly took a big 
jump . . . We'll never know whether we started the craze, but 
nevertheless it’s sweeping the country . . We even had a 
report the other day that a Mid-Continent crew passed a poem 
back to the cabin and received two from the passengers in 
return! . . . Now we want to shut this thing off once and for 
all, so we’ve written the poem to end all poems—and after this, 
let’s forget the whole thing. With apologies to no one, we offer: 

Now the captains of these here flyin machines 

Are versatile guys, you can bet. 

Their landings are smooth and they’re right in the groove 

And the passengers never fret. 

But not content with just flying: the ship 

(And with all those knobs to assort!) 

They sit themselves down while the co-pilot frowns, 

And write verse on the flight report. 

“This is trip 28 and we’re two minutes late 

“But we'll make it all up, so relax,” 

Or—“It’s quarter of four.and we’re over Ardmore” 

(By this time the co-pilot cracks). 

Yes, these versatile guys who fly through the skies 

Have talents they just can’t restrain. 

It may not be long till they burst forth in song 

(My bag, Jeeves, J’m going on the train). 

So there—we can do it too. . . 


Recently we put in an entire evening catching up on 
our reading of airline house organs . . . And when the 
little session was over we couldn’t help thinking that 
practically all of the airline publicity men are doing 
swell jobs with these publications ... As a whole we'll 
put them up against any er j industry in the country .. . 


Here’s an unusual story that just came to our attention, 
although it evidently happened some time ago . . . As you may 
have noticed, hotel accommodations are mighty tough to get 

. Well, it seems that TWA was having a tough evening at 
Kansas City—some flights were canceled on account of weather 
. . . And there just weren’t any hotel rooms to be had . . . But 
the TWA boys and girls were on the ball, and they worked their 
way out of the situation . . . Two TWA planes on the KC field 
were made available and 25 passengers were bedded down in 
them for the night . . . That, friends, is ingenuity that should 
be rewarded . . . We can just hear one of those passengers, 25 
years from now, telling his grandchildren: “Why, I remember 
during the war, when hotel rooms were so tough to Bet, I was 
canceled out on a flight at Kansas City, etc., etc. . . 
Eric Bramley 
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(Photo Illustration courtesy Michigan Seamless Tube Co.) 
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PAA Buys 13 C-39s from Army 


For Lines 


"THE ARMY HAS SOLD 13 Douglas 
C-39s to Pan American Airways, and 
the planes will be used on the routes of 
PAA national companies or other Latin 
American airlines in which PAA has a 
financial interest, according to Wilbur L. 
Morrison, vice -president in charge of 
PAA’s Latin American division. 

The C-39 is a combination of the DC-2 
and the DC-3, and is sometimes referred 
to as a “DC-2%.” It has DC-2 wings, a 
DC-3 center section, DC-2 fuselage and 
DC-3 landing gear, brakes and hydraulic 
system. Wing loading is low and the 
plane can get in and out of small fields 
easil 


y. 

Of the 13 planes purchased by PAA, 
three will be assigned to Compania Mexi- 
cana de Aviacion S. A. (PAA national 
company in Mexico); two to Aeronaves 
de Mexico S. A. (Mexican company in 


in Latin America 


which PAA has an interest); two to 
Aerovias Venozalana (Venezuelan airline 
in which PAA has an interest); three to 
Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia (PAA 
national company in Colombia) and two 
to Panair do Brasil (PAA’s Brazilian na- 
tional company). 

The 13th plane is not in flyable condi- 
tion and probably will be cannibalized to 
furnish spare parts for the other 12. 

PAA already has taken delivery on 
eight of the ships in Brownsville and ex- 
pects the remainder shortly. They are 
being converted into combination pass- 
enger-cargo carriers, in which the seat- 
ing arrangements will vary—CMA planes 
will have 14 seats, Aeronaves 17 and 
AVENSA 12. 

Basic purchase price of the ships is 
said to be about $35,000 each, with allow- 
ance for conversion. 





Matson Plans Twice-a-Day Plane 
Service Between U. S. and Hawaii 


DEALS OF ITS PLANS for the in- 
auguration of overseas air service be- 
tween the West Coast and Hawaii were 
announced during the last fortnight by 
The Matson Navigation Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, an applicant in proceedings now 
pending before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. The hearing on Hawaiian applica- 
tions will be held Sept. 5. 

The company announces that morning 
and evening planes would depart from 
Honolulu and from San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. A twice weekly service 
would be offered between Portland- 
Seattle and Honolulu. 

A pioneer in Pacific ocean shipping, 
Matson proposes to operate a fleet of 
four-engined Douglas DC-4 airliners, each 
with a carrying capacity of 48 persons by 
day and 24 by sleeper plane, coordinating 
the new air service with Matson’s regu- 
lar steamer service between the West 
Coast and the Hawaiian Islands. 


Heavy Traffic Foreseen 


After the war and upon the establish- 
ment of adequate service, Matson esti- 
_mates that at least 100,000 passengers will 
travel annually between Hawaii and Los 
Angeles-San Francisco. A considerable 
portion of these will prefer to fly both 
ways, Matson’s traffic men believe, while 
another group will chose to travel both 
ways by steamship and a large third 
group will prefer to go by air one way 
and 4 steamship the other. 

Traffic between the Pacific Northwest 
and Honolulu was estimated at approxi- 
mately 11,000 passengers a year, with 
about the same ratio of choice as between 
air and surface travel. 


Fares proposed by Matson are: 


Day air flights—$175 one way, with 10% 
reduction for round trip; Night air flights 


one way, including berth, with a 
10% reduction for round trip; One way 
by air, the other by steamship—$232.50 
for the round trip if the passenger chooses 


to travel cabin class on the steamship por- 
tion—$265.50 if the steamship portion is 
first class; by steamship both ways—$83 
cabin class minimum fare, $120 first class 
minimum fare, with 10% reduction for 
round trip. 


Would Invest Millions 


Matson asserted that it is prepared to 
invest $8,000,000 to $9,000,000 in its pro- 
posed air venture and said that it is not 
asking for government subsidy. Ex- 
tensive plans for added facilities were 
outlined to the Board. These include 
hangars, overhaul shops, offices, radio 
transmitters and other installations, at 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Honolulu, 
Portland and Seattle. 

Eight DC-4s will be purchased initially, 
if CAB permission is granted, the com- 
pany said. These would require 25 flight 
crews, each consisting of a captain, a 
first pilot and second pilot, navigator, 
radio operator, steward and stewardess. 
Kitchen equipment would be installed. 

William P. Roth, president of Matson, 
pointed out that Matson’s interest in air 
service between the West Coast and 
Hawaii traces back many years. The 
company was actively engaged in plans 
for such service even prior to 1935, but at 
about that time invested $500,000 in the 
stock of Pan American Airways, which 
launched transpacific service to the Orient 
with an intermediate stop at Honolulu. 


Hawaiian Traffic Grows 

Hawaiian Airlines reports gains of 26.9% 
and 23.9% respectively for air freight and 
express pounds carried in the first six 
months of 1944 over the same period in 
1943. Air freight poundage totaled 3,- 
189,791 for the six months ended last June 
30, compared with 2,513,017 in the same 
period in 1943. Express pounds for the 
same comparable periods totaled 608,511 
and 491,219. 
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Recent CAB Orders 
Affecting Air Carriers 











3050: Opinion and order awarding certi- 
ficates of public convenience and necessity 
in Detroit-Memphis case. 

3051: Authorized National Airlines to dis- 
continue monthly reports on its Key West 
operations. 

3052: Denied petition of City of Little Rock 
to intervene in Braniff Airways case, Docket 
503 et al. 

3053:, Withheld from public disclosure cer- 
tain records pertaining to military opera- 
tions in American Export Lines case in- 
volving divestment and acquisition proceed- 
ings in Dockets 1345 and 1346. 

3055: Granted petition of Catalina Air 
Transport to intervene in West Coast case, 
Docket No. 250 et al. 

3056: Approved agreement between United 
and Braniff relating to service of latter's 
planes at Denver. 

3057: Approved agreement whereby West- 
ern obtained a Stinson airplane from Inland. 

3058: Dismissed application of Caribbean- 
Atlantic Airlines in Docket 1153 at appli- 
cant’s request. 

3059: Dismissed application of The Day- 
ton Company in Docket 1305 at applicant's 
request. 

3060: Granted petition of City of Port- 
land, Ore. to intervene in Hawaiian Airlines 
proceeding, Docket 851 et al. 

3062: Consolidated for hearing applica- 
tions in Oklahoma-Texas area, Docket No. 
337 et al. 

3063: Issued supplemental order approv- 
ing purchase of Mayflower Airlines by North- 
east Airlines at price of $17,500. (Docke’ 
1063) 

3064: Dismissed application of Edward G. 
Bern in Docket 1112 at applicant’s request. 

3065: Dismissed applications of Automatic 
Airmail in Dockets 735, 760 and 852 at ap- 
plicant’s request. 

3066: Renewed certificate of Pan American 
Airways to permit continuance of service 
between Monrovia, Liberia and Leopoldville, 
Belgian Congo. 

3068: Granted petition of Department of 
Justice to intervene in West Coast case, 
Docket 250 et al. 

3069: Granted petition of Interstate Alr- 
lines requesting dismissal of its application 
in Docket No. 1175 which had been con- 


solidated in West Coast case, Docket 250 
et al. 
3070: Issued order of consolidation in New 


England cases. Docket 399 et al. 

3071: Granted petition of United Alr 
Lines and Rhode Island to intervene in New 
England cases; Docket No. 399 et al. 

3075: Dismissed application of Western 
Air Lines in Docket No. 817 at carrier's re- 
quest. 

3076: 
Alr Transport, Inc. 
cant’s request. 

3077: Dismissed application of Pan Amer- 
ican Airways in Docket 840 at carrier's re- 


Dismissed application of Great Lakes 
in Docket 1197 at aplli- 


quest 
3078: Dismissed application of Harold B. 
Green in Docket 1428, consolidated with 


West Coast case, Docket No. 250 et al, at 
applicant’s request. 


20 Years of Service 


Compania Mexicana de  Aviacion 
(CMA), Pan American Mexican affiliate, 
celebrated the completion of 20 years of 
commercial operations in the Aztec Re- 
public Aug. 20. The company began in 
1924 as a supply artery for the oil ven- 
tures of George Rihl, oil operator and 
now a vice president of PAA. During 
1943, CMA flew 3,375,641 miles, carrying 
110,972 passengers and 2,193,000 pounds 
of air express. 
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POSTWAR PLAN 


for G. I. Joe 


FREE CATALOG DESCRIBES 
AVIATION COURSES 

If your son is interested in an aviation 

career, send today for California Flyers’ 
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MESSAGE TO MOTHERS AND 
FATHERS OF SERVICEMEN 


ing servicemen and women have a ready- 
de postwar plan in the “G. I. Bill of Rights” 
ich recently passed Congress. Among its many 
wisions are such awards to veterans of World 
ut II as tuition for vocational training plus a 
emment guarantee on loans to enter or pur- 
se a business. It is a guarantee of opportunity. 


Knowing that after the war aviation will pro- 

opportunities which will even surpass those 
red by the automotive and radio industries after 
last war, your sons and daughters in the service 
ll be exceedingly interested in studying the 
et opportunities in aviation. California Flyers’ 
wol of Aeronautics has a limited number of pre- 
| Harbor catalogs which factually describe 
jous divisions of aviation, the opportunities, the 
ining, and educational background necessary. 
hough it is obsolete in minor respect, the book 
me that every young person considering a career 
want. It’s free. There is no obligation. 


Glifornia Flyers, which is one of the nation’s 
ling aviation schools, will accept no enrollments 
deposits at this time. This famous school has 
ipleted an intensive training program for the 
§. Army Air Corps and today is entirely engaged 
i important aviation project. Till the war is 
in, California Flyers must say, “Sorry, no enroll- 
ts accepted.” But in the meanwhile, brand new 
iwar aviation courses which will meet postwar 
lion problems are being created, and they will 
well worth waiting for! 


Y Opyt Af 


CHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


MN ANGELES AIRPORT + LOS ANGELES 43, CALIFORNIA 









( Postal regulations require that they be 
mailed to your address if be is overseas) 


informative 68-page 
free catalog which 
describes aviation’s 
opportunities and 
training requisites. 
Get one for your 
son in the service. 







California. Flyers, Inc., Dept. AA-9 
School of Aeronautics 
Los Angeles Airport, Los Angeles 43, California. 


Gentlemen: Please send your /ree catalog. 


Name .----Age 
Address 
City -. A ae Zone.. State 
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National and Ship Company 
Feature Filings With CAB 


wo APPLICATIONS for foreign air 
transport routes, one by National Air- 
lines, a domestic airline, and the other 
by Moore-McCormick Lines, of New York, 
a steamship company, featured the filings 
with the Docket Section of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board during the last fort- 
night. 

National seeks a route between several 
east coast cities to the principal cities of 
Europe and northern Africa. Moore-Mc- 
Cormick hopes to obtain a certificate to 
operate between New York, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, into Russia and as 
far as Teheran and Basra. It proposes 
to serve many of the countries to which 
its steamships have operated. 

Pan American Airways filed amend- 
ments for extensive changes in its route 
patterns in Alaska and in addition asked 
the Board for an exemption order to 
serve Anchorage on its Seattle to Fair- 
banks route. 

In two consolidation orders, the Board 
severed portions from 30 applications, 
created that many new dockets in order 
to limit the scope of hearings to definite 
geographical areas. 

A brief summary of the new route ap- 
plications filed during the fortnight 
follows: 


Alaska Airlines, Inc. 

This carrier filed an application with CAB 
for an exemption order permitting it to 
render air transportation service between 
Anchorage and Juneau, via Cordova and 
Yakutat. (Docket 1541) 


Alaska Coastal Airlines 

This company filed with CAB an appli- 
cation for air transportation of persons, 
property and mail over a route between 
Juneau and Gustavus, Alaska. (Docket 1539) 


National Airlines, Inc. 

This carrier filed an application to desig- 
nate Washington, D. C., as an intermediate 
point between Philadelphia and Norfolk; 
also New Bern as an intermediate point be- 
tween Wilmington, N. C. and Norfolk; and 
Newark, N. J. as a co-terminal with New 
York so that carrier may serve Newark on 
trips originating and terminating in New 
York. (Docket 1537) 

In a second application this company filed 
an application for extensive routes to prin- 
cipal cities in southern Europe and Asia 
and northern Africa. 

The company requests a certificate to op- 
erate from New York, Washington, Charles- 
ton, Jacksonville, and Miami to Bermuda, 
Azores, Lisbon, Madrid, Marseilles, Rome, 
Athens to terminal point Cairo and beyond 
Libson to Algiers, beyond Azores to Casa- 
blanca to Lisbon, beyond Casablanca to Oran, 
Algiers and Tunis, beyond Tunis to Rome 
and beyond Tunis to Tripoli, Libya, Ben- 
gasi, and Tobruck and Cairo. (Docket 1538) 


Pan American Airways, Inc. 

This carrier asked the Board to amend its 
certificate for air transportation in Alaska 
as follows: eliminate all intermediate points 
between Fairbanks and Nome, except Galena; 
eliminate all intermediate points between 
Pairbanks and Bethel, except McGrath and 
permit carriage of mail over this route; 
eliminate restriction so that the company 
may carry local traffic between Ketchikan 
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and Juneau on the Seattle-Juneau route, 
permit carriage of mail between Juneau and 
Fairbanks, via Anchorage as well as White- 
horse and Yukon Territory, Canada; elim- 
inate flag stops at Tamacross, Alaska, and 
Burwash Landing, Yukon Territory, Canada, 
and eliminate designation of Juneau, White- 
horse and Fairbanks as terminal points and 
resdesignate them as intermediate points. 
(Docket 1535) 

In another application, Pan American 
asked for an exemption order to permit the 
carrier to serve Anchorage on the Seattle 
to Fairbanks route. Applicant states that 
it has been serving Anchorage under a mili- 
tary contract which has now expired and 
that this city and area need continued air 
transportation (Docket 1536). 


Brooks Air Line 


J. Polk Brooks and Saidee Brooks, doing 
business as the Brooks Air Line, South Fifth 
Street, Paducah, Ky., filed an application 
requesting a certificate to engage in air 
transportation of passengers, first class mail 
and express between Paducah and Detroit, 
via Indianapolis. Both scheduled and non- 
scheduled service is proposed. Applicant is 
now engaged in common carrier surface 
transportation and does not possess any 
aircraft. (Docket 1516) 


James N. Callinicos 

This individual of 211 W. 58 St., New 
York, 19, N. Y. filed an application asking 
a certificate for an air transport route 
between Atlantic City and Provincetown, 
Mass., via various intermediate points, Cal- 
linicos states he possesses a commercial air- 
man’s certificate and served two years in 
the Armed Forces in World War II as first 
pilot, instructor and test pilot on single, 
twin and four-engine aircraft, some of it 
as a member of the Air Transport Com- 
mand. Applicant does not now own any 
aircraft but proposes to purchase suitable 
aircraft if awarded the certificate. Carriage 
of persons, property and mail is requested. 
(Docket 1542) 


Joseph K. Damon 

Applicant of 8001 Fort Hamilton Parkway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. filed for three helicopter 
routes for carriage of persons, property and 
mail between Brooklyn and Wilmington, Del., 
and Atlantic City., N. J., over three routes 
and via various intermediate points. Appli- 
cant asks for a permanent certificate and 
does not own any aircraft. (Docket 1543) 


Richard Charles Kugel 


This individual whose present address is 
Westover Field, Mass., filed for 16 mail- 
passenger-property routes as follows: Chi- 
cago-Cincinnati, Chicago-St. Louis, Chicago- 
Minneapolis, Chicago-Madison, Detroit- 
South Bend, Detroit-Sault Ste. Marie, St. 
Louis-La Crosse, Wis., Des Moines to 
Champaign-Urbana, Ill., Des Moines-Rock- 
ford, Indianapolis-Findlay, O., Indianapolis 
to Champaign-Urbana, Toledo-Columbus, 
Cleveland-Marion, O., Lima-Marion, Ind., 
Kokomo-Danville, Ill., and Duluth-Wausau, 
Wis. (Docket 1513) 


McLendon and Blount 


Fred T. McLendon and Winton M. Blount, 
both of Union Springs, Ala., filed an appli- 
cation to engage in the transportation by 
air of persons, property and mail between 
Memphis and Tallahassee, via Columbus, 
Miss.; Tuscaloosa, Birmingham, Ala.; Gads- 
den, Anniston, Atlanta, Athens, Augusta, 
Macon, Albany, Ga.; Thomasville, Columbus, 
Ga.; Montgomery, Selma, Ala.; and Meridian, 








Miss. Blount is now serving in the Army 
Air Forces. Applicants do not now possess 
aircraft suitable for these operations. (Docket 
1559) 


Moore-McCormick Lines, Inc. 


This steamship company of 5 Broadway 
Ave., New York, filed for an internationg) 
route, one leg of which would operate from 
New York to Botwood, Newfoundland; 
Frederikstadt, Greenland; Reykjavik, Ipe.- 
land, Oslo, Stockholm, Helsinki, Leningrad, 
Moscow, Teheran and Basra. The other 
leg would operate from New York to Ber. 
muda, Azores, Paris, Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
Copenhagen and Stockholm to the points 
previously named. The applicant states that 
its steamships operate to most of the points 
named and that it is felt that air transpor- 
tation, as complementary and supplementary 
service, is necessary for a well rounded 
transportation service. Applicant states that 
it has been apparent for sometime that air 
transport for mail, some of the passenger 
traffic and for certain classes of cargo will 
be a necessa)y counterpart to steamship 
operations. (Docket 1517) 


Arlie R. Stamper 

Applicant of 159 Can Dam St., Saratoga 
Spring, N. Y., filed an application for air 
transportation of persons, property and mail 
between Schnectady, N. Y. and Boston, vis 
Pittsfield, Springfield and Worcester—a dis- 
tance of 164 miles. Stamper is at present 
a fiight instructor at the Bonham Aviation 
School, of Bonham, Tex., which is operating 
under an Army contract. (Docket 1545) 


Lone Star Airlines Co. 


Charles E. Tobin and Emmette Ander- 
son, Jr. doing business as Lone Star Airlines 
Co., of East Grand Ave., Marshall, Tex., 
filed for an air transport route to engage 
in local transportation of persons, property 
and mail in an area around Dallas. Principal 
points to be served include Texarkana, Port 
Arthur, Houston, Galveston, Austin, San An- 
gelo, Big Spring, Lubbock, Childress and 
Wichita Falls. The applicant proposes to 
use eight and 22-passenger, twin-engined 
planes. (Docket 1544) 


Zenith Airlines Co. 


This company of 419 Arcade Place, Glen- 
dale, Calif., filed an application for 11 feeder 
routes in southern California for carriage 
of persons, property and mail. Proposed 
service would be between Los Angeles and 
terminal points Stockton, Newhall, Bakers- 
field, Coalinga, Modesto and between Santa 
Barbara and Santa Maria, Paso Robles and 
Coalinga, Stockton and Bakersfield. Two aéd- 
ditional routes would originate and terminate 
in Stockton and Los Angeles respe ‘ively. 
W. H. Irish is president of the company. 
The applicant proposes to use single and 
multi-engine aircraft and now owns a few 
single engine planes which the company 
states are suitable for carriage of mail only 
(Docket 1540) 


Non-Route Applications 


Aero-Transportes, S. A. 

This carrier filed for a temporary permit 
to use the airports at Brownsville and Eagle 
Pass, Texas respectively pending completion 
of repairs to airports at Matamoros and 
Piedras Negras, Mexico. (Docket 1512) 


Western Air Lines, Inc. 

Application was filed for approval of in- 
terlocking directorate involving William 
Coulter as president of Western Air Lines 
and Inland Air Lines. (Docket 1514) 


Eagle Air Lines 

Guy A. Thompson, trustee of the Missout! 
Pacific Railroad Co., has filed application 
for approval of control of Eagle Air Lines. 
(Docket 1515). Eagle Air Lines has applica- 
tion on file (Docket 1103) for helicopter 
routes in the southwest. 
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Trait te Bolin and Tokyo... 
BEGIN ON THE PRODUCTION LINE 


Americans, the trail blazers of modern history, again are on the march ... . -rolling 
ever onwards to the victory which will follow complete destruction of the Axis Enemies 
of Civilization. They know their blazing trails originate on the industrial production lines 
of their home land. 

Aircraft Mechanics, Inc., has produced welded tubular assemblies and intricate forg- 
ings of high tensile strength for aircraft throughout the war period. Each of our precision 





made products has been designed, engineered and manufactured to comply with Army 
and Navy specifications. Our manufacturing facilities are geared to meet the production 
schedules established for the more than fifty aircraft manufacturers for whom we now 


produce. 
Bur Each of the hundreds of skilled craftsmen now composing the working forces of Air 
UNITED STATES craft Mechanics, Inc., will appreciate the opportunity to serve you, too. Just write to us, 
WAR BONDS today, and full information regarding our facilities will come to you by return mail. 


Sear ea 
* AIRCRAFT MECHANICS ~ 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


NGCINEERS4++ MANUFACTURER 
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Continental’s Mail 
Pay is Fixed at 24.8 
Cents a Plane Mile 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has set 
the mail compensation rate over Conti- 
nental Airlines’ system as 24.8 cents per 
plane mile, retroactive to May 1, 1944. 
Edward Warner, vice chairman of the 
Board, dissented because of the treatment, 
by the majority of the Board, of items re- 
lating to the company’s development and 
extension costs in connection with new 
route cases. 

On Aug. 5, 1943, the Board issued an 
order requiring Continental to show cause 
why its then present rate of 48.5 cents 
per plane mile should not be reduced to 
26.58 cents per mile effective as of Aug. 
15, 1943. In its recent order, the Board 
set the rate for that period at 45.21 cents 
per mile, a reduction of 3.29 cents from 
the former rate, but an increase of 18,63 
cents over the rate specified in the show 
cause order. 


Two Rates Set 


Inauguration of service over Conti- 
nental’s new route between Denver and 
Kansas City and El Paso and San Antonio 
complicated the procedures so that the 
Board decided upon two rates. The in- 
auguration of the new services added 
some 2,812 daily mail miles and required 
a redetermination of the company’s reve- 
nues and expenses. 

The rates are predicated upon an 8% 
return after Federal taxes on a recog- 
nized investment in common carrier oper- 
ations of $906,446 against a claimed in- 
vestment by the carrier of $858,759. In 
connection with the carrier’s claim of 

004 as extension and developmenta! 
expense which should be allocable to 
investment for rate making purposes, the 
Board actually allowed $44,300. Some 
items in this bracket of expense were 
denied on the grounds the carrier failed 
to submit the necessary proofs to justify 
them; in another case the Board ruled 
out entirely expenses incurred by the 
carrier in bringing so-called “city wit- 
nesses” to Washington to testify in be- 
half of Continental’s new route proposals. 

The carrier’s non-mail revenue for the 
review period is shown as $510,634 with 
operating expenses listed at $894,799 for 
the same period. The loss, before mail pay, 
amounted to $384,165 or 36.21 cents per 
revenue mile. Allowing $1,765, or 0.17 of 
a cent per revenue mile for amortization 
of extension and developmental charges, 
the Board found the carrier’s break-even 
need for the period to be $385,930 or 36.38 
cents per revenue mile. 

Continental estimated that its operating 
costs for a future year would be $1,889,- 
322.56 or 68.25 cents per revenue mile. 
This would amount to a loss, before mail 
pay, of $488,804.72 or 17.66 cents per reve- 
nue mile. The Board allowed, for rate 
making purposes, an estimate of $1,- 
791,520 operating costs for a future year 
or 69.32 cents per revenue mile or a loss, 
before mail pay, of $482,948, equivalent to 
18.68 cents per revenue mile. 

The carrier’s daily base mileage for a 
future year was fixed at 7,700 miles upon 
direct airport to airport distances. Be- 
cause of conditions caused by the war, 
and inability of the carrier to replace ex- 





> shit__Matthew G. 
Packaging Exhibit Ely, neal 


of the New York Board of Trade, is ques- 

tioning Betty Lindsey of United Air Lines 

on the fine points of air cargo packaging 

at this United display at the recent air 

cargo packaging forum conducted by the 
ard's Aviation Section. 





Mexico Facilities Improved 


Work on construction of the first com- 
plete plane engine overhaul shop ever 
built in Mexico has begun, according to 
Pan American Airways’ Mexican affiliate, 
Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion. The new facil- 
ities are at the Mexico City Airport 
Steps also have been taken to speed up 
CMA’s mechanic training program. 





isting eauipment, the Board adjusted the 
respondent’s investment in flight equip- 
ment to 60% of the book cost. 


Warner Urges New Policy 


The majority opinion and order was 
signed by Chairman L. Welch Pogue, and 
Members Harllee Branch, Oswald Ryan 
and Josh Lee. 

In his dissent, Warner expressed the 
opinion that the time had come when the 
Board should abandon its present method 
of determining what development ex- 
penses should be allowed in connection 
with new route proceedings. 

He suggested that the Board settle on 
some policy whereby a fixed percentage 
of operating expenses would be recog- 
nized as a fixed allowance for new route 
activities, either as applicant or inter- 
venor. He said it would appear that 
something between 0.2 and 0.6% might 
be an appropriate allowance. 

He contended that under this policy, it 
would be left to the carrier’s own man- 
agement to determine whether it would 
actually spend the amount allowed or 
pursue a more parsimonious policy, and 
thereby momentarily attain a fractional 
increase in profit but at the risk of sacri- 
ficing the prospect for future growth or 
maintenance of position, or whether it 
would spend more than the established 
normal, accepting a sacrifice of what 
might be normal profit in the interest of 
seeking a more vigorous growth. 
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TACA Organizes New 


Companies, Acquires 
Cuban Landing Rights 


Formation of companies in Venezuela 
and Colombia, and the acquisition of 
permanent landing rights in Cuba are the 
latest moves in the expansion of TACA, 
Lowell Yerex’s Latin American airline 
system, 

TACA Venezolana has been organized 
by Yerex, capitalized at 700,000 Bolivars 
(approximately $210,000) and has a 20. 
year management contract. All shares 
have been issued, 55% being held by 
Venezuelan citizens and 45% by TACA, 
The Venezuelan government has granted 
the company an operating contract which 
will start functioning within six months. 
Routes of the company, which will carry 
mail, passengers and freight, will be an- 
nounced later. 

Associated with TACA Venezolana are 
the following Venezuelans: Eduardo Ca- 
brera G., Alfredo Machado Hernandez, 
Alfredo Machado, hijo, Luis Brandt, Carlos 
Mendoza, Pedro Vallenilla, Cristobal Men- 
doza and Gernan Herrera Umerez. 

TACA de Colombia has recently been 
developed by TACA officials with the as- 
sistance of Eduardo Lopez, brother of 
Colombia’s president. Operations will be- 
gin as soon as necessary equipment is 
available. 

Before acquisition of permanent landing 
rights in Cuba, service had been on a 
temporary basis from Central America to 
Havana. Service between Havana and 
Miami is on a non-scheduled basis. 

Also announced is appointement of the 
board of directors and officials of Aero- 
vias Paraguayas, TACA’s Paraguayan 
company. Hugh M. Cowtan is president; 
Paul H. Cox, vice president, and Cowtan, 
Cox, Dr. Cesar Acosta, F. G. Hewitt and 
Dairo Toboada are directors. TACA is 
the largest single stockholder in the Para- 
guay company. Navarro & Ladouch, local 
air service operators, and Gibson & Bros., 
agents in Paraguay for Lloyds, also have 
an interest in the company. 

Pablo Macedo, prominent Mexican 
lawyer, has been appointed president of 
TACA de Mexico, TACA’s new Mexican 
airline. On the board of directors are 
Pablo Macedo, Mario Molina, Lowell 
Yerex, E. Beckman, Ing. Garcia, Enrique 
Trigueros and Rafeal Pizarro Suarez. 


WAL’s Offer to Acquire 
Inland Stock Extended 


The offer by Western Air Lines to ac- 
quire shares of Inland Airlines minority 
stockholders at the same price paid for 
acquisition of majority stock has been 
extended for another 60-day period, end- 
ing Oct. 1. 

At the time Western purchased majority 
interest, a similar offer was made for 4 
60-day period, ending Aug. 1. During the 
last 60 days the company has purchased 
10,075 shares from minority holders to 
give Western 90% of the total stock. 

Of the 164,218 shares outstanding, 137,- 
241 shares or 83% of the total, repre- 
sented the majority purchase. The pur- 
chase price was $2.53 per share. 
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You’re safe, you’re sure, when you 
specify Bendix Landing Gear equip- 
ment, because we’ve made it our 
business to make certain it’s right 
before it ever leaves the factory. Every 
Bendix Landing Gear part goes through 
the toughest tests science has devised. 

A giant 30-ton dynamometer checks 
the stopping power of the brakes at all 
landing speeds. Massive drop-testing 
machines assure an ample margin of 
safety against landing shocks. Struts are 





wrenched, twisted, tortured to make sure they'll 
stand the gaff . . . make sure they’ll more than 
measure up to all requirements. 
These reasons explain why Bendix is the choice 
of leading aircraft manufacturers. Bendix Land- 
ing Gear is engineered to meet your specific 
needs . .. “‘tailor-made”’ to fit your weight 
restrictions, space limitations, performance 
requirements . . . an outstanding example of 
the Creative Engineering which has won 
Bendix leadership in so many aviation fields. 
“You’re sure when you specify Bendix.” 


BENDIX LANDING GEAR — Bendix Pneudraulic Shock Struts, Bendix Airplane Wheels, Airplane Brakes, Hydraulic Master 
Cylinders, and Power Brake Valves are important members of “The Invisible Crew,” produced in more than 30 Bendix plants. 


BENAIX ensues sve 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION, SOUTH BEND ° INDIANA 
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Experience Record Convinces Colorado 
Airlines Twin-Engine Plane Would Pay 


The experience record of Colorado Air- 
lines, Inc., of Durango, Colo. during six of 
the 10 weeks of its operations with two 
five-place Waco planes over the Rocky 
Mountains between Denver and Durango, 
has been set forth in the company’s ex- 
hibits, filed with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, in connection with the approaching 
hearing on Rocky Mountain Route cases 
to be held in Denver Sept. 5. 

Colorado Airlines suspended service 
July 15 when its net loss from operations 
for the period from June 1 had reached 
$3,691. Cost of operations during June is 
listed as $4,096 against operating revenue 
of $1,479 and for the 14 days in July, the 
costs were $1,933 compared with revenues 
of $859. 

S. N. Drum and R, F. Burress, co-part- 
ners in the airline as well as in an estab- 
lished trucking company, started opera- 
tions May 1 in response to what they 
termed was a definite need for local air 
transportation in the Rocky Mountain 
area. Time to be saved by air over the 
fastest surface transportation was given 
as 14 hours. There was little in the way 
of exeprience costs to guide them. Two- 
engine planes of the size and capacity de- 
sired were not available. Their report 
shows that during June, 112 passengers 
were flown while 273 requests for trans- 
portation had to be denied because of 
equipment difficulties or unfavorable 
weather conditions. 

Commenting on their experience, Drum 
and Burress state: “We have come to the 
opinion that a payload, that is, a load of 
sufficient size to justify the operation, can 
only be transported safely by two-motor 


planes. We have reached the opinion that 
mountain flying requires special training 
and special experience. We have con- 
firmed our ideas that fixed overhead on 
a feeder line can be greatly reduced as 
compared with fixed overhead on main- 
lines. We have confirmed our original 
ideas that operating expenses can be lower 
than indicated on the mainlines should 
permission be granted to operate without 
a stewardess or co-pilot. So, too, as 
economy becomes an objective after the 
war the actual costs of operation should 
decrease. We have learned that our 
present tariff structure which is based 
upon 6% cents per passenger mile should 
be increased to 7 cents.” 

Projecting their proposed operations 
with the use of twin-engine Beechcrafts, 
Model 18-S based largely on the passenger 
response during the 24% months of opera- 
tions, Colorado Airlines believes it could 
show revenues of $7,056 for 30 days 
against expenses of $6600, leaving a net 
profit of $456. Operating expenses of the 
Beechcraft planes are figured at .25 a mile 
against the manufacturer’s claim of .21. 
Eight trips daily would be made both 
ways between Denver and Durango and a 
70% payload factor is assumed. The fare, 
one way on the basis of 300 miles be- 
tween termini, is listed at $21. 

Colorado Airlines received its certificate 
from the Colorado Public Utilities Com- 
mission. Because of the type of its planes, 
the nature of the terrain and the inter- 
state and intra-state angles involved, its 
operations attracted considerable attention 
in aviation circles. 





BWIA Gets 3 Lodestars 


The Munitions Assignment Board has 
made available three Lockheed Lodestars 
for sale to British West Indian Airways 
Ltd. WIA operates between Trinidad, 
Tobago, Barbados and the Leeward and 
Windward Islands. 


Shipping Companies 
Explain Air Stand 


The National Federation of American 
Shipping last fortnight issued a state- 
ment of policy on behalf of steamship 
firms which have applied to the CAB for 
permission to provide overseas air trans- 
port service asserting that such a coordi- 
nated service would benefit both traveler 
and shipper. 

“The economies and efficiencies result- 
ing from a complete sea-air service under 
a single management should result in 
lower fares and shipping rates when 
commercial overseas service is resumed,” 
the statement said. 

Among the policies set forth in the 
statement were these: (1) The applicant 
steamship companies affirmed their be- 
lief in competitive overseas transporta- 
tion, under government regulation; (2) 
they ask permission to provide air trans- 
portation only in connection with their 
regular steamship services and do not 
seek to serve points in the internal U. S.; 
(3) basic differences between overseas 
and internal commerce and transportation 
should not be overlooked in the develop- 
ment of this country’s overseas air policy. 
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Legion Asks CAB Defer 
Route Cases for Veterans 


The District of Columbia department of 
the American Legion has passed a reso- 
lution which asks the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to hold in abeyance all action on 
air transport route applications until after 
the war so that the 2,500,000 men in the 
Air Forces may have an opportunity to 
participate in the organization of com- 
panies proposing to enter the air trans- 
portation field. 

It is understood that this resolution 
will be introduced at the National Legion 
Convention this fall. Efforts also are 
being made to obtain the support of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

The resolution points out that there 
are now some 500 applications on file 
largely requests for inauguration of local 
air service. If they were granted, an 
eight fold increase in the air mileage of 
this country would result. This, the 
resolution stated, would foreclose return- 
ing Army and Navy airmen and me- 
chanics from a place in the organization 
and management of newly formed com- 
panies desiring to enter the postwar field 
of aviation. 

Further, the resolution asks the Federal 
Government to make it possible for re- 
turning airmen and mechanics to partici- 
pate in the benefits to be derived from 
the sale, at reduced costs, of surplus 
eircraft and aircraft eauipment. 
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All-TWA Wedding— When Ethel 


Christians en, 
TWA hostess, and Paul Furst, operations 
agent for the airline at Burbank, were mar- 
ried recently, they made it an all-TWA af- 
fair by inviting Capt. Bud Gorman, one of 
the airline's veteran pilots and an ordained 
minister, to officiate. 


Airlines Have 270 
Planes, 4.4. Short of 
Number in May, 42 


The domestic airlines, as of Aug. 19, 
were reported by the Air Transport As- 
sociation to have available for use 270 
planes, which is 44 short of the 314 that 
were in operation May 18, 1942. 

In the latest allocation, Mid-Continent 
Airlines received three, Continental two 
and Inland one of the Douglas DC-3s. 

The same allocation by the Munitions 
Assignment Board of the War department 
turned over to National Airlines and 
Alaska Airlines two Lockheed Lodestars 
each. All-American Aviation Inc, re- 
ceived two Douglas DC-2s, which it is 
understood will be used in combined 
passenger-pickup . operations. This com- 
pany previously has used Stinsons in air- 
mail pickup operations. 

Essair, Inc., of Austin, Tex., latest car- 
rier to be certificated, received two Lock- 
heed Electras, which are to be put in 
operation over its new route in Texas. 
The Army also officially announced the 
return of five Boeing Stratoliners to TWA, 
which are now being converted for pass- 
enger use. 

Following is a table showing transport 
planes, all categories, in airline use in 
1942 and either in use or returned for use 
in 1944: 

May 18, Aug. 19, 
1942 1944 
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TEACHING Aron Ace Forces Cadets ta Ply 
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: 
- job of the civilian flight contractor is to teach 








fledgling Army pilots to fly. Aerodynamics, meteor- 


- 





ology, engines, navigation, aircraft identification 






and other related subjects are taught to Army Air 






Forces Cadets in addition to the fundamental 






mechanics which every soundly trained pilot must 






learn. 














Te- . ‘ ss Photographs made at Southeastern 
it is Adequately equipped academic buildings, shops and Air Service, Inc. schools; approved 
ined ° ° . a for publication by Bureau of Public 
om- hangars are maintained at the Primary Training schools ais — ay Stage a 
— of Southeastern Air Service, Inc. Every fundamental in fly- ington. 

- ing is imparted to the Aviation Cadet. Our flight instructors 

OCK- 


ground school instructors, technicians and aircraft maintenance 


t in 

a specialists are men who are seasoned in experience and competent to 
WA, give the training which makes U. S. Army flyers the best in the world! 
ass- 





Through this long war even our veteran technicians—both in- 


structors and mechanics—have acquired valuable new experi- 





ence. This will greatly benefit our services to commercial and 






private flyers after the war. 








SOUTHEASTERN 


Z 1 IR SERVICE, Inc. 


Flight Contractors to U. S. Army Air Forces Bennettsville, S. C. and Jackson, Tenn. 
Executive Orrices — ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Norris 


Sampaio 


Executive 


V. E. Chenea, vice president of Pan 
American Airways, is recovering from an 
appendectomy in Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York City. 

Dr. Paulo Sampaio, president of Panair 
do Brasil, the Brizilian affiliate of Pan 
American Airways, arrived in the U. S. 
recently for business conferences. 


Traffic 


J. M. Mills, C. P. Murray and L. A. 
Swenson are rejoining United Air Lines’ 
traffic department Sept. 1 as managers 
of mercantile divisions at Chicago, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. All three 
have been with the personnel department 
since the war’s start. Murray has been 
manager of the New York personnel 
office, Mills has been in personnel work 
at Cheyenne and Swenson at San Fran- 
cisco. UAL is re-establishing mercantile 
divisions in all principal cities to serve 
manufacturers, department store buyers, 


Vernon L. Gunn, Russell G. Petitee and 
Charles E. Mannschott, of TWA, have 
been transferred to Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras, where they will assist TACA for 
three to six months. Gunn and Petitee 
will work on traffic, Mannschott on traffic 
statistics. 


John E. Muhilfeld, sales manager for 
Pan American-Grace Airways at Lima, 
Peru, has been transferred to Pan Amer- 
ican Airways at New York as assistant 
to V. E. Chenea, vice president. 


Marshall V. Butler, PCA traffic repre- 
sentative; Frederic G. Hull, chief agent, 
and Charlette H. Leach, ticketing agent, 
all of Baltimore, have completed courses 
in air transportation at the University 
of Baltimore. 


Neal C. Moseley, formerly superinten- 
dent of stations for National Airlines, 
has been appointed New York station 
manager for the company. 


Porter Norris is now assistant division 
sales manager, Latin American Division, 
Pan American Airways, based in Mexico 
City. His territory is Mexico, Central 
American and Panama. 


Robert I. Robinson, formerly assistant 
to the general traffic manager of Trans- 
continental & Western Air, Inc., has been 
appointed sales promotion manager for 
= system with headquarters at Kansas 
City. 





TWA Hauls Penicillin 


A TWA plane a few days ago landed at 
LaGuardia Field from Kansas City car- 
rying a cargo of 7,348 pounds of penicil- 
lin destined for the RAF in Montreal. A 
second plane carried 360 pounds more. 
The weight including the packaging. 
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Norman Reichelt has been appointed 
travel agency representative of Eastern 
Air Lines for Chicago and surrounding 
territory. His headquarters will be at 
Eastern’s Chicago ticket office. 


Operations 


D. Walter Swan, executive assistant to 
the vice president-public relations of 
United Air Lines, is now working with 
P. M. Willcox, vice president-adminis- 
trative, on airport leases. Swan recently 
completed studies at Harvard School of 
Business Administration. 


Stanley R. Shatto, vice president-en- 
gineering and maintenance of Conti- 
nental Air Lines, has resigned as general 
manager of the company’s modification 
center at Denver. He remains as vice 
president of CAL. 


R. W. Hardesty has been named chief 
of Pennsylvania-Central’s newly-created 
stations and flight service division, which 
resulted from merger of the passenger 
service and the stations departments 
Hardesty was formerly head of the sta- 
tions department. In his new job he 
will be assisted by J. J. Scholze and T. 
W. Preston, who have served as assistant 
chiefs of stations. W. H. Hedrick, who 
has been supervisor of food service, will 
ibe in charge of cabin service and supply 


United Uses “Wirephoto’ 


United Air Lines is utilizing a new 
type of facsimile transmission which re- 
produces exact duplicates of reserva- 
tions and manifest records over some 15 
miles of Western Union circuit. The sys- 
tem, which closely resembles the wire- 
photo circuits widely used by news pic- 
ture syndicates, is being employed be- 
tween Oakland and San Francisco. 








Moseley Kurtz 


Veronica Fedor has been named chief 
stewardess for United Air Lines at Los 
Angeles. 


Carl Quase, formerly superintendent of 
air cargo in the military division of Na- 
tional Airlines, has been promoted to 
assistant to the vice president-operations 
covering ground operations. 


Miss Katherine Hartman has been ap- 
pointed chief hostess of Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines. Miss Hartman has been 
with PCA for three years. 


William H. Thompson, station manager 
for United Air Lines at Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Los Angeles, has been trans- 
ferred to an overseas base in connection 
with UAL’s trans-Pacifie operations for 
the Air Transport Command. He is suc- 
ceeded by Charles Wrightson, former 
UAL station manager at Los Angeles, 
who has been in Pacific operations ac- 
tivities for UAL for some time. 


Charles E. Hurley has been appointed 
supervisor of military contracts for 
United Air Lines. He joined UAL in 
June, 1943. 


Kenneth A. McGaha, of TWA, is in 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, assisting the 
operations department of TACA. 


Miscellaneous 


J. P. Kurtz, purchasing director of 
Pennsylvania-Central, recently celebrated 
his 10th anniversary with the company. 
He is president of the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Washington, D. C., and a 
member of the purchasing committee of 
the Air Transport Association. 


Thomas J. Deegan has been named 
director of Public Information for Amer- 
ican Airlines, Inc., succeeding Buell A. 
Patterson who will assume other duties 
in the company. 


Peruvians Visit Republic 

A group of Peruvian Air Force leaders 
recently toured Republic Aviation Cor- 
poration’s Farmingdale, L. I., plant. This 
is the first of a series of tours to be 
made through U. S. aircraft plants by 
air corps representatives of Central and 
South American countries. 


B-32 Designated ‘Dominator’ 


The official name for the B-32 bomber 
will be the “Dominator”, it was revealed 
through authorization by the War Dept 
While still restricting information on pro- 
duction and performance, the War Dept. 
previously permitted mention of the fact 
that the B-32 was on assembly lines at 
two Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
divisions. The name “Dominator” was 
picked by company officials and the Joint 
Aircraft Naming Board in Washington. 
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WINGED FOR VICTORY by Fairchild 


On wings built by Fairchild, the Navy’s 
big patrol bombers— Martin PBM-3 
Mariners—fly to war over the seven seas. 


They’ve sent many a submarine to the bottom. 
They soar by the hundred over icy arctic waters; 
patrol the far reaches of the Pacific; carry bombs 
and munitions, cargo and men to combat on distant 


naval fronts. 
Behind their constantly increasing numbers is the 


story of industrial America at war—the story of 
American vision, enterprise, initiative and coopera- 


tion combining to accomplish the “impossible”. 

Three years ago there was a critical need for these 
big flying boats, Fairchild undertook the job of 
building the vital wing panels despite the fact that 
Fairchild had just launched a heavy production 
schedule, building famous Cornell primary trainers 
for the Army Air Forces, and manufacturing other 
Fairchild-designed aircraft. 

In this day of industrial miracles, this Fairchild 
accomplishment stands as another example of the 
job that can be done with cooperation, technical 


knowledge and production skill. 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


@Fairchild Aircralt 


Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, 
Hagerstown, Maryland....Burlington, North Carolina 
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Dobbs Enjoys Good Food Himself 





So He Makes Sure Airlines Have It 


A BLINE PASSENGERS now generally 
receive hot, well-cooked and taste- 
fully served meals aloft. Gone are the 
days of unattractive trays and tepid 
coffee. 

Much credit for these improvements 
goes to Hull-Dobbs Enterprises of Mem- 
phis, world’s largest airline catering 
service. 

Eleven of the major airlines are now 
using Hull-Dobbs service, which has as 
its motivating force a man in his forties, 
J. K. “Jimmie” Dobbs, who attained his 
first business success as an auto dealer 
in Memphis. 

From the auto business Dobbs ex- 
panded into the restaurant business in 
1936, establishing the first of a chain of 
Hull-Dobbs Houses in Richmond, Va., and 
Columbus, O. Public approval soon built 
the chain up to 40 such restaurants which 
dot the countryside from Massachusetts to 
New York, and from New Jersey west- 
ward into Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Michigan. 

Dobbs’ partner is Horace Hull, who 
directs the auto activities of the organiza- 
tion. They still operate auto agencies in 
Memphis, Minneapolis, Chicago and 
Louisville, Ky. 


Got Idea on Air Trip 


Expansion of the Hull-Dobbs Houses 
was curtailed with the outbreak of the 
war, and Dobbs began to cast about for 
other fields of enterprise. The idea for 
an airline catering service jelled the day 
he rode with an air-sick stewardess. It 
was the girl’s first trip and she was not 
only ill, but frightened at the prospect 
of being responsible for 21 passengers. 

Sensing the 
stewardess’ plight, 
Dobbs offered to 
serve the meal 
for her. The low 
quality of the 
poorly packed 
food, the tepid 
coffee, and un- 
decorated trays 
suggested a plan 
to serve airline 
passengers hot, 
» M42 well cooked, 
Babcock tastefully served 

meals. 

Equipment and labor problems were 
two of the first hurdles to be cleared. 
His associates and his bankers advised 
him against it, but Dobbs utilized such 
buildings and equipment as were avail- 
able and employed women to load and 
drive his trucks, service the planes and 
manage his commissaries. John L. Bab- 
cock, formerly with Pan American is 
superintendent of catering for Dobbs. 

He first took over the restaurant at 
Memphis Municipal Airport and began 
operating as caterer for American Air- 
lines and Chicago and Southern. Today 
his clients in addition include Eastern, 
Braniff, National, Delta, Pan American, 
Continental, Northwest, Pennsylvania 
Central and TWA. 

Dobbs also operates airport restaurants 
in many cities and plans to open more. 

The problem of keeping food at proper 


FE a Pe Pe 
b, i: 0 





temperatures for serving aloft was a 
knotty one. Dobbs whipped it by the use 
of huge thermos bottles. Hull-Dobbs 
caterers learned to place eggs, only 
slightly cooked, in heated casseroles where 
they continued to cook slowly aboard 
plane. The result was a breakfast of 
delicious scrambled eggs. 


Hires Only Women Cooks 


Experiments proved that water put on 
the plane at 38 degrees was the proper 
temperature for drinking about an hour 
later. For coffee the thermometer shot 
up much higher to 198 degrees. 


Dobbs employs only women cooks, ex-’ 


plaining that they follow recipes better 
and are neater. “The recipe makes the 
difference between good food and or- 
dinary food. And women put that little 
touch on salads that makes them decor- 
ative and more appetizing.” 

The commissaries are trained to handle 
rush jobs as a matter of routine, since 
they are seldom notified of the number 
of meals to prepare until about an hour 
before flight time. Recently one com- 
missary serviced five planes within two 
hours, which entailed preparation and 
packing of 105 meals within that time. 

For meals aloft, Hull-Dobbs has dressed 
up the serving trays, which offer strained 
soups, fresh salads, charcoal broiled lamb 
chops, tender cuts of steak or fried 
chicken. Ice box rolls and a variety of 
pickles give zest to the meal, which is 
topped off with butterscotch or chocolate 
pudding. 


UAL Unveils Plaque 


A silver plaque was unveiled in the 
Vancouver airport administration build- 
ing recently marking the 10th anniversary 
of United Air Lines service between 
Seattle and Vancouver. 





Champion ‘Cook’ Gives Hostess Tips— 





————_. 


All But the War Whoop 


Indian colors, embodying the In- 
dian head and arrow insignia, wil] 
be the theme of a system-wide dec- 
oration scheme for Western Air 
Lines’ new offices at San Francisco, 
Denver, Billings and Casper. Open- 
ing of Western’s San Francisco office 
September 15 will feature a presen- 
tation of a mural painted by Waano 
Gano, Indian artist. Plane interiors 
also will employ the new colors in 
leather wainscoating, upholstery, and 
Indian-woven window curtains. 











Air-Rail Coordination 
Urged to Speed Cargo 


Closer coordination of air and surface 
transportation to speed the movement of 
merchandise was advocated by Raymond 
D. Kelly, superintendent of development 
of United Air Lines, in an address before 
the SAE National West Coast Transpor- 
tation and Maintenance Meeting in Port- 
land, Ore., Aug. 24. 

Kelly declared that air and surface 
transportation of merchandise are sup- 
plementary and non-competitive, and 
that only close coordination and mutual 
development of fast ground-handling 
methods and devices can expedite de- 
liveries of express shipments over long 
distances. 

He explained that while air cargo 
planes can travel at 200 miles an hour 
and better, ground handling of merchan- 
dise proceeds at rates of only five to nine 
miles an hour. He recommended that 
fast cargo planes carrying reasonable 


loads be developed to work in co-opera- 
tion with surface carriers on frequent and 
reliable schedules in order to give over- 
night delivery service over large areas 
of the U. S. 





J. K. Dobbs, president of Hull-Dobbs 
Enterprises, airline catering service, 


chats with Chicago and Southern Stewardess Carole Hermann on what plane passengers enjoy 
in good cooking. 
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Memphis-Detroit 
Permit Gives C&S 
662-Mile Route 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines was 
granted a 662-mile extension of its route 
under the terms of a Civil Aeronautics 
Board order last month which certificates 
the carrier between Memphis and Detroit. 
In the same order, the Board granted 
TWA permission to serve Terre Haute, 
Ind. as an intermediate point on its Route 


2. 

L. Welch Pogue, chairman of the Board, 
dissented from the majority opinion, con- 
tending that TWA should have been 
authorized an extension from Indianapolis 
to Detroit, via Anderson-Muncie-New 
Castle, Fort Wayne and Toledo on the 
grounds there would be less duplication 
of service, that a greater community of 
interest existed between the cities on 
TWA’s proposed route .and that TWA, 
due to its investment of $700,000 in its 
Marquette route, should be permitted to 
develop the transportation business of the 
area. 

Serves Vital Centers 

The majority opinion, signed by Ed- 
ward Warner, vice chairman, Harllee 
Branch, Oswald Ryan and Josh Lee, gave 
C & S the following intermediate points 
between Memphis and Detroit—Paducah, 
Ky., Evansville, Indianapolis, Anderson- 
Muncie-New Castle, Marion and Fort 
Wayne, Ind. and Toledo, Ohio. 

Applications of TWA, Chicago and 
Southern, Eastern, Mid-Continent, United 
and American for air transportation serv- 
ice between Detroit and St. Louis, Cleve- 
land and Memphis, Detroit-Cleveland and 
Omaha, Kansas City and St. Louis were 
denied by the majority of the Board. 

The majority opinion stated that the 
proposed route of C & S between Mem- 
phis and Detroit would provide service 
between the industrial cities of northern 
Indiana, would provide a much needed 
north-south air service across the state 
of Indiana and would provide a single- 
company service between Memphis and 
Detroit which is not now available. The 
opinion stated further that this would 
provide Detroit with direct service to the 
south and southwest thus giving improved 
transportation facilities connecting in- 
dustrial developments of the latter area 
with Detroit. 


Pogue Dissents 

In his dissenting opinion, Chairman 
Pogue wrote: “I do not believe that the 
public convenience and necessity require 
the Memphis-Detroit route.” 

Pogue then pointed out that by grant- 
ing TWA’s application, the local service 
provided under the terms of the new 
C & S certificate could have been ob- 
tained through an extension of but 278, 
father than 662 miles. He favored certi- 
fying Evansville as an intermediate point 
on Eastern’s route No. 10 and stated that 
while Paducah should have air service, it 
would be possible to grant it air service 
under other applications now pending be- 
fore the Board. Pogue also expressed 
himself as being strongly in‘ favor of a 
Cleveland-St. Louis service which he said 
was justified on the basis it would con- 
nect large industrial areas with a great 
community of interest. 
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Mail Pound-Miles Flown 
by Eighteen Airlines 
During May Up 45% 


A 45 per cent increase in mail pound- 
miles flown during May by the 18 domes- 
tic airlines, as compared with the same 
month in 1943, is reported by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Express pound-miles 
flown increased 3 per cent, revenue pas- 
senger-miles 34 per cent, and revenue 
miles 32 per cent, CAB announced. 

The report revealed the airlines flew 97 
per cent of their scheduled mileage in 
May. Of the 19 average available seats 
per mile, about 90 per cent were occupied 
by revenue passengers as compared with 
18 average available seats of which 88 
per cent were occupied by revenue pas- 
sengers during May, 1943. 

The average plane load on the commer- 
cial airlines during May was 17 passen- 
gers, 721 lbs. of mail, and 226 Ibs. of 
express, as compared with 16 passengers, 
656 Ibs. of mail, and 292 Ibs. of express a 
year ago. 

CAB’s figures for May and for the 12 
months ending with May follow: 


Jan. 1944 
Revenue Miles Flown 11,173,717 
Revenue Passenger miles 177,155,639 
Mail Pound miles 8,050,638,797 
Express pound miles 2,529,568,441 
Revenue passenger load factor ones 


CAB Reverses Itself 
On Mayflower Price 


Reversing itself on the question of the 
price involved, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has approved purchase of May- 
flower Airlines, Inc. by Northeast Air- 
lines at the figure of $17,500 which was 
named in the sales agreement. 

In an earlier order, the Board approved 
the purchase conditioned on a reduction 
of the price to $10,000. The Board con- 
tended that assets which Northeast was 
to receive, including the operating cer- 
tificate, did not warrant the higher figure. 
However when the trustees of the defunct 
airline refused to accept the $10,000 figure 
because of another offer which would 
bring the $17,500 payment, the Board 
backed down. 

On a showing made by Northeast, the 
case had been reopened to receive proofs 
entailing action by the trustees and in- 
formation on the new offer. 

Need for air transportation service in 
Marthas Vineyard area of Massachusetts, 
covered by Mayflower’s certificate, was 
the impelling reason behind Board ap- 
proval. 





Months Ending months! Ending 

Jan. 1943 Jan. 31, 1944 Jan. 31, 1943 
8,444,170 113,494,931 96,931,306 
132,274,024 1,774,652,738 1,391,382,737 
5,539,717,888 81,892,843,802 54,287,451,859 
2,466,679,923 31,585,736,101 27,960,858,972 


88.35 89.31 81.04 





(per cent of seats occupied) 


The 


WHITING 
Propeller Work 


Safe storage of large propellers is 
provided by the Whiting Propeller 
Work and Storage Stand. 

The unit’s sturdy undercarriage, 
equipped with swivel casters, offers 
maximum strength and maneuver- 
ability ; tubular construction makes obstruct- 
ing supports unnecessary. It provides the 
greatest possible accessibility and is ideal 
for use in crowded spaces. Write today for 
complete information. 


GCORPGRATIGON 





Main Office and Plant: 15647 Lathrop Ave., Har- 
vey, Ill. Western Office: 6381 Hollywood Bivd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Canadian Subsidiary: Whit- 
ing Corporation (Canada), Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario. Branch Offices in New York, Chicago, 
Buffalo, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, and Washington, D.C. 
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Baby Chicks, Lettuce Go by Air; 
More Such Cargo is Predicted 


XPERIMENTATION and _ economic 
research on air shipments of turkey 
hatching eggs, lettuce, strawberries, to- 
matoes and baby chicks are figuring in 
the air industry’s plans to have a part in 
freight shipping after the war. 
Following are announcements made 
recently which brightened the outlook 
for the postwar future of air cargo: 
Shipment of baby chicks by air, not 
only domestically but to foreign coun- 
tries as part of the rehabilitation program 
offers “new possibilities”, it was declared 
as a result of tests by the University of 
Illinois, United Airlines, Mid-Continent 
Airlines and Western Air Lines. Here- 





NATS Carries Huge Rotor 
To Tanker; Aids Task Force 


Two turbine engine rotors, each weigh- 
ing more than 10,000 lbs. recently were 
flown by the Naval Air Transport Service 
between the United States and the 
Panama Canal Zone in separate flights 
within 36 hours. 

A new rotor was flown from New York 
to the Canal Zone to replace a damaged 
rotor in a War Shipping Administration 
tanker carrying fuel oil to the Navy's 
Task Force 58. Nine hours later, the 
damaged rotor was loaded into the same 
Douglas four-engine cargo transport plane 
which had carried the replacement 
southbound and was flown to New York 
so it could be repaired and installed in a 
new tanker. 

During the round trip, NATS flew 5,000 
miles in 26 hours, 40 minutes, an average 
of better than 185 mph. Only one stop 
was made for fuel each way. 


Two Pilots Honored 

Two United Air Lines pilots on military 
leave, Lt. Col. Stanley C. Hoyt and Lt. 
Col. Lucian N. Powell, have been cited 
for heroic service while participating in 
the airborne invasion of France. Lt. 
Col. Hoyt was awarded distinguished 
flying cross for his leadership in dropping 
paratroopers in the opening phases of 
the Cherbourg offensive, and Lt. Col. 
Powell has been appointed group execu- 
tive officer within the Ninth Air Force. 


UAL Prepares to Expand 


Maurice L. Perry, United Air Lines’ 
superintendent of counter operation, is 
making a system-wide analysis of the ex- 
pansion needed in the airline’s ticket 
offices to accomodate postwar - increases 
in air traffic. He hopes to ascertain the 
size of the office needed and to supervise 
such items as location of counters, bag- 
gage handling facilities, cashier and 
ticketing systems, and offices for super- 
visory personnel. 
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tofore the shipment of chicks over long 
distances has not been practical by any 
form of transportation. 

Prof. H. H. Alp of the University of 
Illinois’ College of Agriculture, who di- 
rected the tests, claimed that chicks 
showed no ill effects from their flights. 
Breeding stock from the U. S. is ex- 
pected to be in great demand in Europe 
during the postwar rehabilitation period. 

Strawberries and tomatoes can be air- 
shipped from Florida to Detroit and sold 
for an inconsequential price differential 
from surface-shipped crops, it was dis- 
closed by a Department of Agriculture 
study, conducted under the direction of 
Dr. R. Y. Hoecker of the Marketing and 
Transportation Division. Air-shipped 
strawberries would cost about five cents a 
quart more, and air-shipped tomatoes 
only an additional one or two cents a 
pound. 

If shipped by air, the produce could 
be harvested during the forenoon of one 
day, pre-cooled in the afternoon, loaded 
on planes in the evening and transported 
overnight, thus giving increased palatabil- 
ity, vitamin content and eye appeal to 
counteract the pride differential with sur- 
face-shipped refrigerated crops. 

The results of a test flight of 100 turkey 
hatching eggs from Worthing, Minn. to 
the San Fernando Valley, Calif., by West- 
ern Air Lines were encouraging. It was 
found that routine handling and altitude 
of flight had speeded-up the hatching 
process by 48 hours. 

The first of a series of experiments to 
determine the possibilities of large-scale 
air shipments of lettuce was begun by 
the Department of Agriculture in collabo- 
ration with TWA. An eastbound TWA 
plane transported a 250-pound shipment 
of lettuce from California to the East, 


where it was offered for sale, placarded, 


Capt. Jimmie Graham, veteran Pennsylvania- 

Central Airlines pilot, is shown receiving a 

10-year service pin from the airline's Vice 

President J. H. Carmichael at the company's 

headquarters in Washington. Looking on 

is Capt. A. E. Wilsin, chief pilot of the 
Eastern Division. 








TWA Establishes | 
New Department 
Of Transportation 








An organization plan involving the 
creation of a transportation department 
embracing all operating and service fune. 
tions of the airline has been announced 
by E. Lee Talman, Executive Vice Pregj- 
dent, Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 

John A. Collings of Kansas City, here- 
tofore Vice President of Operations, was 
named Vice President-Transportation. Al] 
regional and district offices and activities 
as well as operations will be placed ip 
his charge as head of this new depari- 
ment, the creation of which was to b 
effective Sept. 1. 

Decentralization of field activities of the 
transport department with the appoint- 
ment of regiopal general managers in 
New York, Chicago, Kansas City and Los 
Angeles, will become effective within the 
next three or four months, Talman said. 
The general managers will be named later 


To Care for Veterans 


Talman stated that the plan would allow 
for the immediate and intelligent place- 
ment of personnel returning from ‘the 
armed services with the result that after 
the war both present employes and those 
on leave of absence would find suitable 
positions and opportunities in the various 
departments of both the domestic and 
international divisions of TWA. 


President Jack Frye, in a message read 
to a meeting of supervisory employes this 
week, pointed out that the organization 
structure was designed both for the pres- 
ent and the future. Plans for substan- 
tially increased numbers of personne] to 
possibly 45,000 within a few years after 
the war emphasized the importance of 
this feature of the new plan. 


Gallup and McGrath Aids 


As assistants, Collings will have men 
trained in both operations and _ traffic 
duties. H. H. Gallup, Kansas City, as 
operations manager and W. F. McGrath 
of New York as traffic manager will head 
up the regional and district activities un- 
der Collings. D. R. Eldridge of Kansas 
City was named operations staff superin- 
tendent. 


The traffic department under the super- 
vision of E. O. Cocke, Kansas City, Gen- 
eral Traffic Manager, will include R. E. 
Whitmer of Kansas City, Director of 
Schedules and Tariffs; Leo Baron, Kansas 
City, Director of News Bureau; C. S. Ful- 
lerton, Kansas City, Director of Passenger 
sales; and A. W. French, Kansas City, 
Director of Cargo sales. 


Other personnel named included J. D. 
Harrigan, Dayton, Ohio, Passenger Sales 
Superintendent; William Pluchel of Kan- 
sas City, Cargo Sales Superintendent; C. 
A. Williams, Kansas City, Superintendent 
of Flight Service; Frank Traube, Kansas 
City, Superintendent of Food Service; ©. 

Bartholomew, Kansas City, Superin- 
tendent of Reservations; D. K. Phillips, 
Kansas City, Superintendent of Ground 
Service; and Fuller Dean, Kansas City, 
Project Engineer. 
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LAMSA Gets One Boeing: 
Four More Are On Order 


The first of five Boeing 247-D airplanes 
purchased by Lineas Aereas Mexicanas, 
S. A., has been delivered to Mexico City, 
according to announcement of William 
Taylor, president of the Mexican com- 
pany. 



















































© fune Known as “Aguila Azteca” (Aztec 
nounced Eagle), the plane was converted for 
Presi. LAMSA’s use at the Cheyenne, Wyo., 
Air, Ine, central maintenance base of United Air 
, here. Lines. The four other planes are expected 
1S, Was to follow shortly. The planes will take 
on. Al] the place of earlier types which have been 
‘tivities used on LAMSA’s routes through the 
iced in central part of that country. The 10- 
Jepart- passenger Boeing 247-D, equipped with 
to he two 600 hp. Pratt & Whitney Wasp en- 
gines, is a development of the original 
Boeing 247. 
— . am 1 Atlanta, Ga. + The Ansley 
ers in ° , 
ake i | Carrier—Control Vote 2 Savannah, Ga. ye The Savannah 
in the fj inter— Ore of many new jobs ’ 3 Birmingham, Ala. > The Tutwiler 
L Said. Sign Painter in war work that have Of Chamber Counted , 
later. J opened in Pennsylvania-Central Airlines The vote of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 4 Greensboro, N.C. + The O.Henry 
shops in Washington is that of sign painter. merce membership on allowing control of 
Mrs. Dona Cassidy, wife of a soldier, is one form of transportation service by 5 New Orleans, La. +e The St. Charles 
shown lettering a plane which, a week another was 1,483 in favor and 352 op- 
allow from now, may be flying at some European posed. 6 Nashville, Tenn. The Andrew Jackson 
rlace- or Pacific battlefront. The vote on whether ¢ t f dif- ‘ 
perators of di fterson Davi 
"the ee ferent forms of transportation should be 7 Montgomery, Ala. The Je 
ac encouraged to coordinate their services 
ose ’ sail mee a through contractual arrangements was 
table | R. M’ Averill Heads ATA’s 1.687 in favor and 188 opposed. DINKLER HOTELS 
rious S ° . ° 
tate Relations Committee — The membership also approved a com- 
and mittee report for a joint federal, state and CARLING DINKLER, PRESIDENT 
Robert M. Averill, Assistant to the local program for development of a coun- 
read President. of Pennsylvania-Central Air- try-wide system of airports. The 11-point —_—— —_—__—_— 
this lines Corporation, has been named chair- airport program carried by wide margins, 
ition @ man of the State Relations Committee of averaging about 1,825 in favor and 118 
res- the Air Transport Association. Averill opposed, with the exception of the point 
lan- @ who was vice-chairman of the committee recommending that a major part of the 
1 to will succeed H. R. Bolander, Jr., general program be reserved for periods of low 
fter counsel of Chicago and Southern Air- business activity. On this issue the vote 
of @ lines, who resigned last month. was 1,443 to 457, showing that a number 
E. Smythe Gambrell, counsel for East- ° Organizations felt it unwise to delay 
ern Air Lines, Inc. has been named vice- Completion of the airport program for 
chairman of the committee. the purpose of coordinating a part of the 
In a letter to Bolander, Col. Edgar S. a with low points in the business 
fic Gorrell, President of ATA, expressed his — 
— regrets over his resignation and thanked 
th him for cooperation and leadership which 
- he had given the committee in connection 
i. with its successful work during the 1943- 
=. 1944 cycle of stage legislative sessions. 
n- 
o 
1 U. S.-to-Hawaii Fare 
- Cut of $153 Sought 
3 If awarded a certificate to fly from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco to Honolulu, 











United Air Lines proposes to cut prewar 
passenger fares from $278.50 to $125 and 
reduce the fastest present service of 17 
hours to 1034 hours, United has disclosed. 

United’s proposal, company officials said, 
will be to operate four-engine transports 
with a speed of 300 mph, carrying 50 
passengers by day and 24 sleeper pas- 
sengers at night, plus mail and express. 
United proposes to carry the mail at the 
domestic rate, which it claims will re- 
turn a profit to the Post Office Depart- 
ment. United’s fares would be the same 
as most first-class steamer charges for a 
4%-day boat trip. 
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Gets Safety Kit—Sem Miller, right, 


ho is in charge 
of safety for Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, 
presents PCA employe E. A. Bostleman the 


first of newly designed safety kits for 
ground personnel, which have been supplied 
to each of the airline's stations. Dr. L. G. 
Lederer, PCA medical director, has spent 
several weeks collaborating with Miller in 
the selection of this 24-unit kit. 








JARO FABRY 


“Since it’s so tough to get wait 
ers nowadays, the management 
furnishes a copy of TRUE while 
you wait.” (One of the great 
family of Fawcett Publications.) 
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New Services 











PCA Service Improved 


Over Entire System 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines corpora- 
tion planned to increase its service over 
its entire system Sept. 1. Return. of 
transport planes from the Army has made 
it possible to increase the number of 
flights to war-important cities on PCA 
routes. 

Among the cities that will benefit by 
increased flights are Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Norfolk, Detroit, Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh, Youngstown and Cleveland. Other 
cities on PCA’s system will benefit in that 
the flights from these larger cities will 
connect with the augmented schedules. 
Baltimore, for the first time in five years, 
will receive service on flights originating 
in Baltimore. Two additional round trip 
flights between Washington and Norfolk 
will increase the number to 14 daily. A 
new non-stop service, with planes leaving 
Detroit at 6:45 p. m. direct for Wash- 
ington and a Detroit-Pittsburgh non- 
stop, on a round trip basis, represent 
other improvements. Buffalo travelers 
will have available a new morning flight 
to Pittsburgh, Washington and Norfolk 
with connections at Pittsburgh south to 
Knoxville, Chattanooga and Birmingham 
and to all western cities. 

A new morning flight from Washington 
and Pittsburgh to Buffalo, non-stop flights 
between Pittsburgh and Detroit con- 
necting with PCA flights to Grand Rapids 
and Muskegon as well as a new trip from 
Pittsburgh to Washington and Norfolk 
are included in the new schedule arrange- 
ment. Other changes provide improved 
service between Washington to Detroit, 
one stop, between Washington and 
Youngstown, Cleveland and Detroit, with 
a new flight out of Cleveland for Chicago, 
Muskegon and Milwaukee at 7 a. m. 


Eastern Air Lines inaugurated a new 
fast air service to Mexico City Aug. 15 
via connecting flights with Pan American 
Airways at Brownsville, Tex. Under the 
new schedules, passengers may leave New 
York at 8:15 a. m., arriving in Mexico 
City by midnight, or they may leave New 
York at 7 p. m,, arriving in Mexico’s 
capital at 11:20 a. m. 


Northwest Airlines resumed service into 
Portland Aug. 20, with one direct flight 
between Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul 
and Portland, and two additional flights 
connecting with present NWA at Spokane. 
Service to Portland was suspended in 
May, 1942, when the Army requisitioned 
part of NWA’s fleet. 

Restoration of service to Portland was 
made possible by conversion of five of 
the six aircraft reassigned to Northwest 
during the past year after use by the 
Army. The new schedules call for a 
tenth daily round trip between Chicago 
and Minneapolis-St. Paul, with five flights 
between Chicago and the Pacific North- 
west. 


Colonial Airlines announces the addi- 
tion of four flights between New York 
and Montreal, bringing service between 
the two cities to a total of 12 flights 
daily. The new schedule will add about 
50 per cent more seats, or a total of 2,500. 
Arrival and departure times have been 
arranged from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
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Panair do Brasi] has doubled night fly- 
ing schedules between Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo with addition of another night- 
ly service between the cities. The route 
is flown in an hour and 20 minutes. 
Panair also has increased its service on 
the triangular route linking Rio, Sao 
Paulo, and Bele Horizonte, capital of the 
mining state of Minas Gerais. Twice 
weekly service, Wednesdays and Sundays, 
has been added, with an additional direct 
service between Rio and Belo Horizonte 
on Thursdays and Fridays to supplement 
the existing 10 direct round-trips weekly. 


American Airlines, Inc., has inau- 
gurated through service from Chicago 
to Mexico City. American has been flying 
from Fort Worth to Mexico City for two 
years, but prior to the through flight 
schedule Chicagoans changed planes in 
Texas with a four-hour layover. Now the 
plane leaves Chicago at 6:10 p.m. and 
arrives in Mexico City at 8:30 am. the 
following morning. 


All American Aviation, Inc., has started 
an additional round trip on its Route B, 
Pittsburgh to Huntington, W. Va. via 
Wheeling, Parkersburg, Portsmouth and 
24 intermediate points in West Virginia. 
The schedyle was necessitated by the in- 
crease in volume of mail and express. 


Pan American Airways has followed its 
announcement of seats at excursion rates 
between New York and Shediac, New 
Brunswick, and Botwood, Newfoundland, 
with word that space is particularly avail- 
able on its trans-Atlantic Clippers be- 
tween New York and Shediac. No pass- 
port is required of U. S. citizens traveling 
to Shediac, but all persons destined for 
Botwood must have passports. Although 
space is available on northbound flights, 
passengers may experience some difficulty 
with southbound transportation because 
of incoming trans-Atlantic loads. PAA 
has issued a supplemental memorandum 
that it is not encouraging pleasure travel 
to the hunting and fishing points, but 
meant the fares primarily to apply to 
those traveling on business or for per- 
sonal reasons. 


Northwest Airlines has begun operating 
a fifth daily round trip between Chicago, 
Twin Cities, and the Pacific Northwest. 
Only that portion of the trip between 
Spokane and Twin Cities is new, con- 
necting with a present flight between 
Minneapolis-St. Paul and Chicago. North- 
west has been operating four daily round 
trips between Seattle and Chicago since 
June 1, when a plane was returned to 
the airline from the Army. 





Charter flights to any point in the U. S. 
having adequate airport facilities were 
begun by Otto Airlines, Newark, N. J., 
Aug. 24, according to an announcement 
by Bowman R. Otto, president. Flights 
do not require advance reservations nor 
priorities, and are being booked through 
the 52 offices of “Ask Mr. Foster Travel 
Service.” 


Meeting Date Changed 
The National Air Transport meeting of 
the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences has 
been changed to Oct. 20 at the Statler 
Hotel, Washington. The meeting was 
originally scheduled for Sept. 22. 














Shares Safety Honors | 
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Colonial Airlines has shared its safety honors 

with each employe. After the line received 

an award from the National Safety 

Council, President S. Janas presented each 

employe with a replica of the certificate, 

Stewardess Denise Laporte is shown holding 
her card. 





All American’s Airmail 
Grows 93.9% in Year 


All American Aviation, Inc., reported 
an increase of 93.9% in air mail on the 
company’s pick-up routes for the fiscal 
period ended June 30, compared with the 
previous fiscal year. 

All American carried 21,869,158 pieces 
of air mail for the fiscal period just ended, 
compared with 11,277,963 pieces in 1942- 
43. Performance for the last fiscal year 
was 92.9, with the company completing 
1,073,040 scheduled miles and making 
61,500 pick-ups and deliveries. 

All American reported that air express 
traffic increased 21% during the same 
period. President H. R. Bazley said that 
July volume was the heaviest in the his- 
tory of the company’s pick-up service. 
with 99.9% of schedules having been 
completed. 


Frye Predicts Payroll 
Of 45,000 for TWA 


If granted the right to compete in world 
air transportation, Trancontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., would increase its 
payroll from 6,285 to 45,000 employes and 
would establish 61 new foreign district 
traffic offices throughout the world, Jack 
Frye, TWA president, predicted last fort- 
night. 

Speaking at a dinner in Kansas 
City Aug. 15 honoring his 10th anni- 
versary as TWA head, Frye forecast 
air transport service which will bring 
New York within six hours of any 
point in the U. S., and within a maximum 
of 26 hours flying time of any part of the 
world. He said speeds of 425 miles an 
hour can be expected. 

Frye predicted that an even larger 
transport plane would succeed the Con- 
stellation, which can now provide a maxi- 
mum of 38 hours flying between any two 
points on the company’s proposed routes. 
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Pan American 


can’t take chances 
ON FUELING 
EQUIPMENT 














End of the aerial Burma Road 
—This plane, refueling after bringing 
a load of vital supplies over the 


Himalayas, is in the fleet of China 


COMPLETE RANGE OF EQUIPMENT——Above- 
ground and under-ground systems up to 
4,000 g. p. m. capacity. Marine, mobile, port- 


EACETIME OR WARTIME, Pan American World 

Airways System can’t take any chances on fueling 
systems —for fuel must always be kept clean, dry, 
safe! Important, too, fueling equipment must be 
sturdy, dependable, accurate and with ample de- 
livery capacity. 


So it’s significant that Pan American depends widely 
on Bowser fueling units at its bases both here and 
overseas. Pan American Clippers are today flying the 
Pacific route to Hawaii and the Atlantic route clear 
to the Far East. Many bases are in remote areas where 
dependability of equipment, incalculably important 
even in time of peace, is still more vital today. That’s 
why, of course, Pan American has chosen Bowser, the 
‘‘Pioneer Builder of Aviation Fuel Handling 
Equipment.”’ Bowser, Inc., Fort Wayne 5, Indiana. 





—Pan American World Airways Photo 


WHY BOWSER LEADS IN AIRPORT FUELING SYSTEMS 


Xacto Meter measures and records every 
drop of fuel before it is dispensed. 

CLEAN, DRY, SAFE FUEL -— Impurities and 
moisture are removed while the fuel is being 





National Aviation Corp., Pan Amer- 
ican’s affiliate in the Orient. This 
desolate setting is typical of the 
extremes in which Bowser Fueling 
Systems are working to help keep air 


transport operating. 


able and centralized types for virtually every 
possible need. 


ENGINEERING SERVICE—If special needs are 
not met precisely by any standard Bowser 
equipment, we will engineer and build just 
the installation you require. 


ACCURATE MEASUREMENT —-Bowser’s famous 





Not only has Bowser’s wor produc- 
tion earned the Army-Navy E... 
Bowser equipment has helped earn 


it for scores of other companies. 








*% %& THE NAME THAT MEANS EXACT CONTROL OF LIQUIDS 
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dispensed—conclusive assurance of clean, dry, 
safe fuel. 

SERV-A-PLANE—For medium and smaller 
airports, or for fueling smaller planes, 
Bowser Serv-A-Plane is the right installation. 
Compact, durably built, easily installed, 
simple to operate, Serv-A-Plane is a complete 
airport service station entirely self-contained. 























BUY WAR BONDS 
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Local Air Service Creates New Problems 


Operating Pattern, Airports and Aircraft Design Become 
Vital Issues on Short Haul Routes 





By E. J. Fotry 
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A SSUMING THAT THE NATION’S 
postwar economic atmosphere per- 
mits, a sound and healthy expansion of 
local air service will supplement the pres- 
ent domestic air- 
line pattern. The 
ready recognition 
of the potential 
pitfalls on the 
path of this de- 
velopment is a 
prerequisite re- 
sponsibility which 
has been properly 
assumed by the 





regulatory agen- 
cies of govern- 
ment. Three 


factors dominate 
the operating 
phase of local air transport: the pattern of 
operation, the airport facilities and the 
flying equipment to be used. 

A brief review of the several oper- 
ating patterns includes the radial, the 
linear and the linear supplementary. The 
radial operation includes both the wheel 
spoke and the clover leaf and is charac- 
terized by the hub terminal to and from 
which everything flows. The linear, as 
the term implies, is a straight line oper- 
ation between two points of traffic poten- 
tial with appropriate intermediate stops; 
it is, in effect a short haul version of 
the nation’s trunk line pattern. The 
linear supplemeritary, our own termi- 
nology, is a slight variation of the linear. 
It is a local service superimposed upon 
a route between two trunk line major 
traffic centers. It is certainly not new, 
having been operated by many of the 
major carriers prior to the present emer- 
gency. 

The linear service ‘has been preferred 
by many of the experts on the premise 
that it provides the ‘logical and economi- 
cal service by going from one community 
of traffic significance to another by a 
straight line route. 

The radial form is unusual in that it 
enjoys popularity in the minds of local 
service aspirants but at the same time is 
subjected to considerable criticism. A 
favorite point of the critic is the possible 
low overall load factor resulting from the 
constantly decreasing load on the out- 
bound operation from the hub city and 
vice versa on the return. There are those 
who maintain that the clover leaf will re- 
lieve some of this trouble but this form’s 
“mileage extravagance” may not be too 
easily justifiable. 

Lesson Seen in“France 

The history of air transportation in 
Europe may offer a lesson to our local air 
service plans. We believe that in the 
early days of continental airline oper- 
ation, the connection of the .nations’ capi- 
tals was felt to be of primary importance. 


Foley 


« The strategic location of Paris destined it 


to be the hub and out from it flowed the 


routes to all other key points. The spe- 
cific pattern of air service in France fol- 
lowed this lead and for the nation, too, 
Paris became the center from which much 
of the system radiated. To go between 
two major cities of France by air, it was 
frequently necessary to go first to Paris 
irrespective of the fact that this might 
represent a considerable ‘detour’. 

As a consequence, there was a positive 
and continuing trend toward the growth 
in prominence of Paris with a probable 
depressing effect upon those other centers 
which on their own, warranted direct 
service between one and another on the 
basis of traffic potential. Thus, according 
to the experts, the hub becomes the end- 
all and be-all subjecting all others to its 
dominant position and denying the po- 
tential expansion of those points which 
had much in common independent of the 
key point. 

Whether this should guide our think- 
ing on the matter of local air service is 
obviously not for us to even indicate, 
much less decide. But, it certainly seems 
deserving of a great deal of thought in 
connection with the radial pattern and its 
effect upon a national air transport sys- 
tem. 

The conventional aircraft will play a 
major role in local air service in spite of 
the popularized encroachments of the 
helicopter and the pick up techniques. 
This, then, establishes the need for a 
sound and adequate airport development 
program. It would be presumptious of 
us to ‘expert’ on how many airports com- 
prise the required pattern for scheduled 
air transportation. However, two factors 
should guide our thinking. The first is 
that the airport is a public service fa- 
cility in which scheduled airline service 
is but one of a number of activities. As 
such, it is in the best interests of all 
parties concerned to see that realism and 
proper conservatism mark every step of 
an airport development program. The 
second factor simply strengthens the first; 
it is that the transport airport with its 
terminal facilities, lighting etc. is an ex- 
pensive proposition and yet a necessary 
one. 


Pooling of Interests 


To give full recognition to both of these 
facts, is to develop an airport program 
with maximum service to the public and 
minimum burden. At the Local-Feeder- 
Pickup hearings last fall, American Air- 
lines advanced a suggestion which in our 
opinion is singularly meritorious, while 
it is no longer news, we do not believe 
that its full import has been put across 
to all who should recognize it, so we will 
go over it once lightly. 

The key to the suggestion is embodied 
in the name, strategic airport program. 
In brief, it proposes the development of 
a transport airport pattern wherein two 
or more closely spaced communities can 





pool their interest in and desires for air- 
line service in a common airport. By s9 
doing, the costs per community are mark. 
edly reduced and actually service pros. 
pects are bettered. One or two schedules 
a day might be absolute tops per port if 
each community had its own facility; the 
combining into one should serve t 
multiply the frequency potential by the 
number of communities concerned. Some 
startling figures of economies are re- 
vealed in such a study as this. 

Naturally, there are obstacles to every 
plan just as every design is a compromise. 
The key hindrance to a large scale stra- 
tegic airport program appears to be the 
inevitable civic pride. 

With a too brief treatment of the air- 
port phase, space requires the considera- 
tion of the aircraft to be employed in local 
service and certain of the elements of de- 
sign that are of special importance. For 
the purposes of this discussion, we shall 
confine ourselves to the conventional 
plane letting consideration of the heli- 
copter and similar vehicles stand by for 
the moment. 

There are certain characteristics inher- 
ent in local air service which bear di- 
rectly upon the aircraft designs. Basic- 
ally, the real commodity offered by the 
air transport operator is speed; we be- 
lieve that speed outranks the luxuriant 
comfort advocated by many. Now, in 
local service, we shorten the length of 
haul and although the airports of smaller 
communities may be closer to the heart of 
the city in terms of time, the factor of 
competition with surface transport media 
including the auto becomes much more 
critical. 


Ventilation a Problem 


On many such proposed local opera- 
tions, the average length of haul may be 
not more than 50 miles which we can 
conservatively convert to 20 minutes fly- 
ing time. Just a quick glance at this 
will accent the extreme importance of 
ground time minimization in local oper- 
ation. The finger is positively pointed at 
the need for design to accommodate the 
necessary functions at any station in far 
less time than has generally been prac- 
tical heretofore. This must influence such 
details as cabin layout, cabin access oF 
entrances, the provision of easy flow of 
entering and leaving “cargoes”, plane size 
etc. 
It is not necessary to treat plane size 
at any length. The subject is familiar 
to most of us. Yet, a reminder that there 
is an optimum size aircraft for such oper- 
ation as this from the standpoint of oper- 
ating economy etc. may be in order. The 
ill-founded theory that the very § ! 
plane is tailored to perform the local 
operation, if it is not already discounted 
fully will certainly be so if any extensive 
operations with it are attempted. 

The reduced length of haul influences 
many other elements, for example, the 
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What TYPE peacetime plane 
WILL YOU FLY F 








LANDPLANE 7... SEAPLANE?.. AMPHIBIAN 2... FLYING BOAT? 
Check your choice on this popular “Aircraft Quiz” 


peor RE yourself (after the war) 
on a seaplane holiday trip to 
your favorite lake—trout for 
breakfast— far from the crowded 
highways— back to nature at 150 
or 200 mph, spending your time 
on solid enjoyment instead of 
creeping through the traffic lanes! 
Or perhaps you’re thinking of a 
nice little amphibian, or a neat 
twin-engined cabin plane to set 
down like a thistle on wheels! 
When you come to Question 14 
on the provocative Bellanca Air- 
craft Quiz you'll find seven dif- 
ferent types of aircraft to choose 
from and check, with room to 





w rite in more. Question 15 reads, 
“How will your post-war plane be 
used?” Here nine answers invite 
your study, and you can list four 
additional uses. These and many 
other Quiz questions have started 
thousands of ‘Americans thinking 
..and they help straighten out 
your thoughts on the one plane 
that will serve you with most satis- 
faction and greatest economy. 
Bellanca engineering will have 
a bearing on that item of economy, 
too. Builders of outstanding air- 
craft since the first Bellanca cabin 
lane flew non-stop from New 
York to Berlin in 1927, Bellanca 
engineers are now giving their best 
efforts to winning the Victory with 


, precision-built warplane arma- 


BELLANCA 


ments and components. But they re 
planning to convert all this skill 
and experience to your post-war 
plane, too— and they'll welcome 
your ideas! 

We want you to be among the 
many who are filling out this | pur- 
poseful and constructive Aircraft 
Quiz. It’s free, you know— and in 
addition we'll send you later our 
report summarizing all the 
answers! The Quiz covers engines, 
range, speeds, construction, wings, 
landing gear, controls, props, 
capacity, and other aircraft fea- 
tures. Just send your name and 
address— get the Quiz by return 
mail!...Bellanea Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, Dept. 0-0, New Castle, 
Delaware. 
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problem of heating and ventilation. Even 
in the trunk line transport operating at 
high altitudes and over long distances, 
the summer weather is entirely too close 
to the passenger in operations over cer- 
tain sections of the country. Operating 
altitudes will drop as distances shorten 
and the importance of ventilation partic- 
ularly goes up with the temperature. 
Much improvement will be needed in the 
performance of this installation in the air. 
Nor can we neglect the ground part of this 
job even though ground time will be cut 
sharply. The present day air conditioning 
units employed by the major lines may be 
too “rich” for much of the local operation; 
there will be a need for as good a job to 
be done on roughly the same scale of 
cubic capacity at less cost. No doubt, the 
wartime developments already have 
— the basic equipment to do this 
job. 

Short haul in many instances will mean 
small units of luggage. While there is 
little optimism im the industry that ac- 
cess to this luggage for the passenger will 
be generally practicable even on the 
larger airliners, there will, it seems be a 
necessity for small luggage capacity in 
the local liner cabin. If these accommo- 
dations can be provided with a clear cut 
recognition of the importance of ground 
time, they will exert a helpful influence 
upon all future designs. 

Cabin Attendant Needed 

Food service and cabin attendants are 
companion problems in the local oper- 
ation. The development of a food serv- 
ice—appealing, yet adaptable to the short 
hauls may be necessary on some routes. 
Generally, we cannot expect it to be ab- 
sent permanently in any operation and 
wise planning will be needed to do a 
good job. 

Meal service obviously requires a cabin 
attendant but would it be practical and 
a successful public relations gesture to 
eliminate the stewardess from the crew 
whenever circumstances permitted? Lack- 
ing any market survey to guide us, we 
only give our own personal answer to the 
question. We don’t think that any large 
scale, scheduled operation can, at thi 
stage of air transport’s growth, get away 
without a full time cabin attendant. The 
short haul factor does not have any 
effect on the validity of this answer in 
our mind. 

The flight crew of a local service will 
be doing more work in landing and tak- 
ing off and this calls for a lot of attention 
to cockpit problems as well as to the 
characteristics of flight controls of all 
categories. The increase in number of 
stops per 1,000 flying miles increases the 
potential chances of critical failures and 
tremendous consideration must be given 
to every design detail involved. The 
whole aircraft must be geared to its job; 
it must ultimately be a functional de- 
sign built arcund all of the characteristics 
of the service. Surely the local service 
aircraft of tomorrow can be a vehicle 
marked by specialized ingenuity to do a 
specialized job at the highest possible 
level of safety and efficiency. 

These are just a few jottings on a sub- 
ject of rapidly growing importance. All 
we have tried to do is expose a little of 
our thinking. With all of the hundreds 
so active in the preparations for local 
air service there must be many related 
ideas that are more deserving of exposi- 
tion than these. Why hot let us bring 
them out in these columns? 











The Sheffield extended anvil adjustable snap 
gage illustrated here shows how easy it is to 
locate work with the extended anvil. It is 
made by the Sheffield Corp. of Dayton, Ohio. 


Leakproof Gauge 

Rochester Manufacturing Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. announces a new leakproof liquid level 
fauge designed for use in Bomb Bay Fuel 
Tanks. Feature of this new gauge is that it 
does not employ the conventional lever type 
float which swings through an arc, but utilizes 
one which, with its attached Alnico perma- 
nent magnet, travels vertically up and down 
within a tube. The tube has a spirally cut 
slot which guides the float and causes it to 
turn in accordance with the level of the fuel 
in the tank. There is no connection between 
this part of the gauge head and the dial. 
The motion of the float is imparted to the 
dial indicator by magnetic action through the 
solid non-magnetic metal floor which sepa- 
rates the dial chamber from the tank in- 
terior. This principle insures against leak- 
age even if the dial head should be broken. 
No stuffing box or packing is used and there 
is no tendency for the dial to discolor from 
the action of fumes. 





The new Pennsylvania- 

Cargochute Central Airlines cargo- 

chute is designed to minimize delays at air- 

ports by sliding cargo down the spiraled 

chute rather than using the old ‘bucket- 
brigade’ system. 
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Equipment News 





Positive Door Latches 


Postive acting door latches that provide 
multiple fastening at top and bottom as wel! 
as in the conventional center have been de- 
veloped by American Airlines and Douglas 
engineers for the cabin doors on DC-3 planes. 
A simple twist of the wrist either locks or 
releases all three fastenings. Previously two 
separate handles were required, one for latch. 
ing the door and the other for locking the 
door securely in place for flight. Passenger 
loading and unloading will be improved by use 
of the simplified door in that either the stew. 
ardess or agent can open and close the door 
with a minimum of effort, eliminating the 
delays which have occurred in use of the 
old type handles. American airlines has had 
test installations in actual operation for the 
past two months and is now installing the 
improved lock on all DC-3’s of their fleet 
The CAA has approved the design and in- 
stallation details. The Rite Hardware Co. of 
Los Angeles perfected the mechanical oper- 
ation and are the distributors of the lock. 


Cargo Chutes Offered 


For the time when airlines face an emerg- 
ency of lightening growing loads of express 
and cargo by jettison, Frank Hernandez of the 
Switlik Parachute Co., is offering an inexpen- 
sive cargo chute. Hernandez’ cargo chutes, 
which he claims are designed for “fast, easy 
affixing and slow descent of cast off burdens,” 
are being offered in light-weight compact kits 
which do not require periodic opening and 
inspection. 


Explosion Cuts Cable 


A new emergency cable cutter, employing 
an explosive charge, is being supplied by Army 
Ordnance for glider-towing planes in France 
and the China-Burma-Indian theater, the War 
Department announces. The cutter is for 
emergency use only and is employed only 
when it is necessary to detach the plane from 
the glider tow line in order to save personnel 
and equipment from destruction. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORP., 
announces the development of a new plastic 
called “Toolite,” which is reported to have 
physical properties superior in some respects 
to either aluminum or steel and is now being 
used to speed fabrication of form blocks, dies, 
drill jigs and fixtures. Consolidated also has 
developed a glue, called “‘Metlbond,” which 
has unusual adhesive qualities for bonding 
plexiglas to aluminum, plastics and metals 
Another new product is “Galco,” a rubber 
compound which prevents leaks, and is used 
in fuel cells. The latter soon will be made 
available to other aircraft manufacturers. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO., has an- 
nounced the development of a process 
produce foam rubber from synthetic latex, with 
a tensile strength equal to or greater than 
that made with natural latex. The new 
Foamex now is available for parachute seats, 
pilot seats, bombardier seats and similar air- 
craft cushions. At war’s end it again will 
be used for all types of aviation upholstery. 


CELANESE CELLULOID CORP., New York, 
announces the development of a new plastic 
identification plate for aircraft instrument 
panels. The plates are being produced by 
Plastic Fabricators, 440 Sansome St. San 
Francisco, and feature a combination of 
“Lumarith” and fluorescent ink. The new 
panels are primarily designed for ease in read- 
ing in either day or night flying. 
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Floating down to earth with the para- 
troop attack—or spot landing to administer 
vital aid to isolated wounded, today’s Red 









Cross men take to the air with confidence 
because of their SAFE-T-CHUTE. yX yx 
This modern means of helping to succor 
those in need of quick medical attention 
is but one more contribution of Switlik 
engineering genius. yy ¥& ¥& ¥& ¥ 
And when the war is won, be assured that 
Switlik resources will be ready for other 












needs. For the peace time doctor, too, will 





go where needed by the air’s fast route, 
with the established confidence that he can 







descend anywhere in safety because of his 
SAFE-T-CHUTE. x xx %& & & 
Wherever you fly ... whenever you fly... 
wear a SAFE-T-CHUTE, for it is truly 
“the life line of the skies.” * +e OW 








NEW educational air-safety film 
available for colleges — training 







schools — high schools 








4LSO write for the informative 






Switlik Parachute Chartand new 






manual. All free for the asking 
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THE MORE BONDS YOU BUY 
THE MORE HOURS THEY FLY 


SWITLIK PARACHUTE COMPANY 
Dept. AV? TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 
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Cutback Stresses Shift 
In Air Warfare to Pacific 


Airframe Makers 
Not Yet Recovered 
From Headaches 


HE BIGGEST aircraft cutback an- 

noucement of the year, which caught 
practically all manufacturers flatfooted on 
Aug. 11, emphasized a tactical shift of the 
air war to the Pacific for the coming 
months, stressed the growing need for 
B-29 and B-32 bombers, and left airframe 
makers with several headaches which 
have not yet been overcome entirely. 

The sudden announcement, issued for- 
mally by the Production Executive Com- 
mittee of the War Production Board, was 
described by PEC Director Arthur H. 
Bunker as “the first example of a long- 
range forward planning cutback of sched- 
ules by any of the procurement agencies.” 
Nevertheless, by its abruptness, it created 
a serious problem of employe morale in 
aircraft factories from coast to coast, and 
warplane manufacturers immediately re- 
sorted to every possible means of keeping 
employes on the job, lest a belief that 
the war is nearly over would send most 
of them hunting secure peace-time em- 
ployment. 

Industry reports last week indicated 
that these measures have been reasonably 
successful, and few plants reported a 
serious out-migration of workers. Mean- 
while, it appeared that the cutbacks prob- 
ably would be the last major ones until 
the capitulation of Germany. August air- 
craft production appeared certain to meet 
the schedule of roughly 8,000 for the 
month. 

The official version of the cutback story 
was given the industry in the following 
language from the Production Executive 
Committee: 

“The most important immediate reduction 
fs in the production schedules of the C-46 
cargo type airplane. The effect of the read- 
justments will be: 

“1. Higgins Aircraft Inc., New Orleans, 
Louisiana, will not enter upon production of 
a proposed 50 C-46 type planes monthly. 

“2. The Curtiss-Wright Corp. at St. Louis, 
where parts are produced, and at Louisville, 
where C-46’s are assembled, will work toward 
a production schedule of 50 airplanes monthly 
instead of a previously planned 108 monthly 
next year, the 50 plane schedule not yet 
having been reached. 

“3. Curtiss-Wright Corp. at Buffalo will 
work toward a production schedule of 150 
monthly, tapering off to 100 in mid-1945. 

“Higgins Aircraft, Inc., has an estimated 
6,300 (based upon June 30, 1944 reports to 
the Army Air Forces) employees. Operations 
on the construction of C-46 are to discon- 
tinue although sub-contracting may con- 
tinue. The rate of lay-off is determined by 
the manufacturer. 

“Curtiss-Wright Corp. at St. Louis had an 
estimated 12,100 employees; at Louisville, 
3,100 employees; and at Buffalo, 43,400 em- 
ployees as of June 30, 1944. None of these 
facilities, however, has reached planned pro- 
duction schedules, nor have they attained the 
readjusted rate of output. 

“This insures, on the basis of present 
schedules, that at the St. Louis parts plant 
employment will remain practically un- 
changed through the remainder of 1944. 
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The Louisville assembly plant’s employment 
must be increased to match the new sche- 
dule, although the labor increase required 
will not be as great as for the old schedule. 
The Buffalo labor situation will remain un- 
changed throughout 1944 and early 1945, 
with great pressure to increase C-46 produc- 
tion immediately. 

“In making the C-46 cutback, the Army 
was guided largely by the fact that the 
present shortage of both C-46 and C-47 
planes will be met under present schedules 
by the end of this year. Therefore, if the 
scheduled production of C-46’s was to con- 
tinue at the old rate next year there would 
be a surplus. 

“Both Curtiss and Higgins plants have ex- 
perienced difficulties in getting C-46 produc- 
tion into high gear. This is not intended as 
any reflection on the plants, themselves, but 
rather has been caused by the tight labor 
situations and general production picture. 

“The reason for placing the immediate cut- 
back upon Higgins is that this company is 
not yet in production and facilities in the 
Curtiss-Wright plants already operating will 
be sufficient to meet needs. 

“The other important production change 
involves the Liberator, B-24, which is being 
replaced in considerable part by the much 
heavier B-29 and B-32. The plant affected 
principally at this time is North American, 
Dallas, where production of B-24 is being 
terminated. However, Southern California 
aircraft manufacturers will be required to 
place subcontracts in the Dallas plant to re- 
lieve the labor shortage condition in South- 
ern California, thereby using available labor 
in Dallas and releasing labor in Southern 
California for other important war programs, 
in which labor shortages now exist. 

“The reduction in schedule at North 
American will be timed to tie in with the 


= 
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The new P-63 King- 

Mass Output— cobra, successor to 

the Airacobra, is now in mass production at 

Bell Aircraft's Niagara Frontier plants. As- 

sembly lines are filled with. the improved 
versions. 





transfer of work from Southern Californig 
insofar as possible. Minor layoffs may occur, 
but every effort will be made to keep pro. 
duction lines moving evenly. 

“B-24 cutback is also being made at Cop- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. in San Diego 
and at Ford Motor Company’s Willow Run 
plant. The reduction in over-all schedules 
at these two plants will be from 26 a day to 
14 per day, the rate to depend upon the 
rapidity with which Consolidated can get 
into manufacture of the new B-32s, a much 
heavier long range bomber. Detailed arrange- 
ments of these schedules will develop from 
conferences to be held by the War Depart- 
ment with the Consolidated, North American, 
and Ford companies. 

“This cutback will permit an advantageous 
adjustment to relieve a critical labor short- 
age in Akron, now seriously affecting tire 
production. Some airplane subcontract work 
in Akron will be transferred to Republic 
Aviation Corp., Evansville, where the P-# 
is being manufactured. 

“The full proportion of the P-47 produc- 
tion which can be reduced has not been 
fully determined, but it is expected to be 
sufficient to ease the manpower situation 
considerably in Akron. Heavy tire workers 
are now working in some of the Akron air- 
craft plants, and it is expected that they can 
be put in tire plants to help relieve the 
crucial heavy tire situation. 

“The program revisions will have a sub- 
stantial effect upon subcontractors, and every 
possible attention will be given to the utili- 
zation of subcontracting resources. When 
the effect on subcontractors cannot be deter- 
mined in advance, regional] offices of the 
government agencies will follow through to 
avoid loss of facilities for war production, 
and the WMC will advise the WPB promptly 
of any surplus labor in an area which can- 
not be moved but which could be used for 
the production of essential civilian produc- 
tion. The established cutback procedure 
facilitated by the Byrnes’ directive should 
provide the controls necessary to the orderly 
conversion of these facilities to other and 
more needed purposes.” 


Gliders Salvaged 


Hundreds of Army CG-4A troop trans- 
port gliders damaged in the training of 
U. S. airborne troops will be reclaimed 
by Laister-Kauffmann Aircraft Corp., St. 
Louis. The company states that all ships 
not too badly damaged are being repaired, 
recovered and repainted and will go back 
into service for the 


Plastic ‘Sandwich’ 

A new plastic ‘sandwich’ is being em- 
ployed by Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, 
as a loop antenna mounting plate for the 
PBM Mariner with a 32% saving in 
weight, a 60% saving in tooling costs and 
a 50% reduction in overall costs. The 
new composite plastic can be given vary- 
ing properties of weight, strength and 
density through selection of materials for 
outer plies. It can be easily moulded to 
irregular shapes. 





Too Rapid To See 


A new electronic oscillograph, capable 
of observing electrical phenomena too 
rapid for observation by any other means, 
has been developed by Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. As 4 
result of observations made by the new 
oscillograph many new advances in de- 
sign of aircraft engines, circuit breakers 
and other protective devices has been 
perfected. Detailed records of electrical 
phenomena lasting as little as a fraction 
of a millionth of a second can be recorded 
by the oscillograph. 
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Pioneer Sensitive Airspeed Indicator — Provides 
readings up to 700 mph on the under : 
dial, with large dial graduations at one- \ 
mile intervals. \ 











These precision indicators are sensitive—quickly responsive to the slightest 
change in airspeed or altitude—because Pioneer engineers designed them 
that way. Behind the clean-cut dial graduations lie tiny, perfectly-meshed 
gears, jeweled bearings, burnished pivots, specially-treated diaphragms — 
all coordinated into perfectly balanced and calibrated mechanisms to penn tree gt teen 


hand covers 1,000 feet, the second hand 


achieve the utmost in sensitivity . . . and hence in accuracy. ) 
10,000 feet, the third up to 40,000 feet. 


To the navigator this means that his basic computations will be just so much 
more exact—his vectors and resultants just so much more correct . . . and in 


finding an airmap pinpoint over a vast stretch of ocean, such things are vital. 


PIONEER INSTRUMENTS 


Bendix ond Pioneer are trademarks of Bendix Aviation Corporation 
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ERE’S a pilot who knows a good 
ship when he flies it. If he’s 
English, he calls it “Argus.”’ 
If he’s American, it's the “Forwarder.” 
But no matter where he hails from, he 
calls it one of the most dependable ships 
on the line. It’s the new Fairchild UC-61K. 
Any ship with top performance doesn't 
just happen. Every part was planned for 
maximum efficiency to make the most of 
every other part. That's why on the nose 
there’s a Sensenich propeller . . . the 
propeller that is out in front of most planes 
rated under 250 h.p. 





That's no accident, either. SENSENICH 
has designed and made more wood pro- 
pellers than any other company in America. 
Sens<nich builds them for the job they have 
to do—and they do it: That's the way it 
has been, is, and will be when the war is 
won and flying takes off its uniform. Hav- 
ing a prop you can trust is important 
be sure your ship is SENSENICH equipped. 





Propellor Tips. Don’t put off the 
repair of small nicks and _ bruises. 
Sanding and sealing with varnish will 
protect against further damage. 





SENSENICH BROTHERS, Lancaster, Pa.—adjacent to Lancaster 
Municipal Airport; West Coast Branch, Glendale, California 
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Smith Perelli 





Cc. W. Perelli has resigned as vite 
president of manufacturing and member 
of the board of directors of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., San Diego, to be- 
come general manager of the aircraft 
division of the Highes Tool Co., Houston- 
Tex. 


John Hagen, former executive assist- 
ant at Aeronca Aircraft Corp., has joined 
the Erwin, Newman Co., of Houston, Tex., 
a steel fabricating engineering firm 


Clyde E. Smith has been named as- 
sistant manufacturing manager of the 
Ranger Aircraft Engines division of Pair- 
child Engine and Airplane Corp. Frank 
M. Begley has been appointed security 
director, and James F. Stengel, director 
of industrial relations. 


A. E. Shelton has been appointed divi- 
sion manager of the Allentown Division 
of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft orp. 
succeeding R. J. McMahon, who is re- 
turning to San Diego. W. L. (Swede) 
Larson has been named works manager 
and James L. Fechter chief engineer at 
the Allentown division. 


Alden E. Calkins, New York, has been 
retained by Aeronca Aircraft Corp., %& 
publicity and public relations counsel. 


Norton C. Sather has been transferred 
to Consolidated Vultee Aircraft’s New 
Orleans division as manager. He held 
a similar post at Convair’s Miami division. 


F. E. Chambers, formerly of Consoli- 
dated Vultee’s Fort Worth division, has 
been named wage and salary supervisor 
at Convair’s Miami division. 

Edmund C. Sulzman, formerly chief 
field engineer of Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., has been appointed manager of 
the Sales Division of the engine com- 
pany 

J. W. Daugherty, tool project engineer 
at the San Diego division of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., for the past eight 
months, has been appointed chief tool 
engineer at Convair’s Nashville division 


George R. Pizarro is the manager of 
Adel Precision Products Corporations 
new engineering service office in Rocke- 
feller Center, New York City. 


Irving Taylor, eastern representative of 
Douglas Aircraft Co., is on an extensive 
air trip through South America. 


Harold B. Thomas and P. J. St. James 
have been placed in charge of Cherry 
Rivet Company’s New York territory 
and William B. Rosborough has bee? 
given the Detroit job. 
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-- Where the going is %_ tough .. 


Today Beechcrafts serve in all theaters of war and 
their ruggedness and ability to utilize small landing 
fields combined with their high cruising speed have 
resulted in a demand by the Armed Forces for the 


maximum possible output of the Beech plants. 


Before the war the same outstanding qualities caused 
the selection of Beechcrafts for such varied uses as 
the supply and administration of the Hudson's Bay 
Company's posts within the Arctic circle; missionary 


work in Borneo; exploration in Colombia; sheep- 





ranching in Australia; gold mining in Mexico and 
the Philippines; oil wildcatting in Texas; explora- 
tion in the Antarctic with Byrd; and dozens of 
other projects where efficiency and dependability are 
valued above all else. 
* * * 

When peace returns Beechcrafts again will be avail- 
able not only to those who work at the outposts of 
civilization but also to everyone else that appreciates 


top quality and performance. 


~ Beech Aircrafi 


BEECHCRAFTS {RE DOING THEIR PART 
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— FINANCIAL 


American’s Second 
Quarter Earnings 
Total $1,567,239 


American Airlines, Inc., reported net 
earnings for the second quarter ended 
June 30, 1944, of $1,567,239 after provision 
for federal taxes, equivalent to $2.63 a 
share on outstanding common stock after 
provision for preferred dividends. The 
adjusted figure of $1,675,142 for the second 
quarter of 1943 after provision for federal 
taxes, was equal to $2.82 a share after 
provision for preferred dividends. 


A. N. Kemp, American president, re- 
ported revenue miles flown for the quar- 
ter totaled 8,143,829, compared with 6,- 
572,303 for the second quarter of 1943. A 
total of 137,008,413 revenue passenger 
miles were flown in this quarter of 1944, 
compared with 113,004,840 in the same 
period in 1943. 


For the first six months of this year, 
American reported net earnings of $2,- 
165,035, after provision for federal taxes, 
equivalent to $3.58 a share on outstanding 
common stock after provisions for pre- 
ferred dividends. This compared with an 
adjusted figure of $2,814,914 for the same 
period in 1943 after provision for federal 
taxes, and equal to $4.71 a share after 
provision for: preferred dividends. 


Following is American’s consolidated 
statement of profit and loss for the six 
months ended June 30, 1944, compared 
with the same period in 1943: 

Operating revenue: Passenger, $12,361,217, 
first six months of 1944, compared with 
$11,513,361 first six months of 1943; mail, 
$2,970,481, compared with $2,097,051; express, 
$1,113,061, compared with $1,303,752; other 
$346,411, compared with $338,494; total, first 
six months 1944, $16,791,171, compared with 
$15,252,659 for 1943 period. 

Expenses for first six months 1944, $12,- 
574,365, compared with $9,762,604 for the 
same period in 1943. 

Gross income before provision for ob- 
solescence and depreciation and federal in- 
come taxes: $4,216,806 for first six months 
1944, compared with $5,490,055 in same period 
in 1943; provision for obsolescence and de- 
preciation: $551,770, first six months 1944, 
compared with $690,140 same period in 1943. 
Net profit before provision for federal income 
taxes: $3,665,035 first six months 1944, com- 
pared with $4,799,914 same period 1943; pro- 
visions for federal income taxes: $1,500,000 
first six months 1944, compared with $1, 
985,000 same period 1943. 


Kellett Aircraft Corp.’s 
Sales Total $5,572,615 


Kellett Aircraft Corp., in an unaudited 
interim financial report covering the first 
six menths of operations in 1944, showed 
sales of $5,572,615 compared with $5,- 

in the same period of 1943, and 
net earnings, subject to audit and year- 
end adjustment, of $100,053 compared with 
$128,087 for the first six months of 1943. 

The company reported current assets 
have increased from $2,993,462 to $3,165,890 
since Jan. 1, 1944, while current liabilities 
rose from $2,376,852 to $2,468,121. LEsti- 
mated profit before federal and state in- 
come taxes was $500,268, with a tax re- 
serve of $400,214 established. 
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Fairchild’s 1943 Sales 
Increase 118% Over °42 


Total dollar volume of business of 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. for 
the year amounted to $102,450,364 as com- 
pared to $47,080,224 for 1942, J. Carlton 
Ward, president, reports. This represents 
an increase of 118% over 1942 and an in- 
crease of 642% over the volume of busi- 
ness transacted during 1941. 


The net income of the corporation for 
1943 amounted to $1,827,211 after Federal 
taxes totaling $8,510,685 and amounted 
to 18% of sales. This was equivalent to 
$1.75 per share of common stock out- 
standing as against 60c per share for 
1942. 


These figures are after renegotiation 
proceedings with the Price Adjustment 
Section of the Eastern Procurement Dis- 
trict of the Army Air Forces which re- 
sulted in an agreement signed by the 
Corporation on August 1, 1944, subject 
to approval by Washington authorities. 
The agreement provides that the corpora- 
tion pay to the Government $2,135,786 and 
waive certain unpaid claims aggregating 
$419,004 and uncollected escalation esti- 
mated at $4,733,000 applicable to the year 
covered by the report. 


Commenting upon the largest dollar 
volume of shipments in the corporation’s 
history, Ward stated that, though con- 
solidated sales for the year had more than 
doubled, “recent substantial contract can- 
cellations and shifts in production have 
prevented continued expansion of sales 
and shipments in 1944.” Unfilled orders 
at June 30, 1944, amounted to approxi- 
mately $156,000,000 as compared with 
$269,000,000 at the end of 1943 and $140,- 
000,000 at December 31, 1942. 


The corporation’s Federal taxes for 
1943, less postwar refunds, were $8,510,685, 
as compared to $3,176,474 for 1942 and 
$1,217,571 for 1941. 


During 1943 the Fairchild set aside and 
credited to Reserve for Readjustment to 
a Postwar Basis $919,654. This compares 
with $325,793 so allocated in 1942. These 
amounts are equivalent to the estimated 
postwar refund of Federal excess profits 
taxes, plus, in 1943, the estimated debt re- 
tirement credit under the Revenue Act 
applicable to those years. Also, to meet 
uncertainties concerning the cost of ad- 
justing operations to peacetime conditions, 
the corporation set aside $500,000 from 
earned surplus during 1943 as an addition 
to this reserve. This, together with funds 
set aside for the same purpose in earlier 
years, brought the total post-war reserve 
to $2,221,609 at December 31, 1943. 


With respect to the activities of the 
Fairchild Divisions, the report indicated 
that 1943 dollar sales of the Ranger Air- 
craft Engines Division more than doubled 
over the previous year. At the Fair- 
child Aircraft Division, dollar sales in- 
creased approximately 80%. 


Ward stated that development of a new 
unique cargo plane designed by that Di- 
vision for the Army Air Forces had been 
pressed during the year; that new fa- 
cilities for its production had been con- 
structed in Hagerstown, Md.; and that the 
first of these planes “is scheduled to fly 
in the near future.” 





United Aircraft Corp. 
Shipments Increase 
26 Percent in 1944 


Shipments of aircraft, engines and pr. 
pellers from United Aircraft Corp.’s four 
manufacturing divisions during the first 
six months of 1944 were 26% greater than 
for the corresponding period last year 
while net income increased but 4% dur. 
ing the same period, according to the 
semi-annual statement and balance sheet 
as of June 30. 

Shipments from Pratt & Whitney Air. 
craft, Hamilton Standard Propellers 
Chance Vought Aircraft and Sikorsky 
Aircraft for the second quarter totaled 
$204,645,801, compared with $174,628,90] 
for the corresponding period in 1943. Net 
income amounted to $4,389,485 for the 
second quarter of this year, compared 
bony $4,070,163 for the same period in 
1943. 

The company disclosed that emergency 
plant facilities acquired under contracts 
with the government have been reduced 
from $12,033,503 to $1,247,953. In the 
liabilities, notes payable to bank, which 
relate to borrowings in connection with 
these contracts, reductions from $11, 
793,796 to $1,223,526 were made. 

The June 30 consolidated balance sheet 
showed current assets totaling $202,659,990; 
investments and other assets totaling $4, 
158,285; fixed assets (less reserves for de- 
preciation, etc., of $29,006,315) were listed 
at $11.056.425; current liabilities totaled 
$110,813,282. 


Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Sales Gain Slightly 


Bendix Aviation Corp., reports net sales 
and other operating income for the nine 
months ended June 30, 1944, amounted to 
$663,586,477, compared with $643,148,412 
for the same period in 1943. 

Ernest R. Breech, Bendix president, 
said that after provision of $88,626,273 
for federal income taxes and estimated 
price adjustments under the renegotiation 
law, net income amounted to $12,159,486, 
equal to $5.74 a share of capital stock. 

This compares with net income of $11,- 
995,931, equal to $5.67 a share after pro- 
vision of $139,661,835 for federal taxes 
and estimated prices adjustments for the 
same period in 1943. 


Assets of Firm Sold 


Assets of L. G. S. Spring Clutches, Inc., 
Indianapolis, now undergoing dissolution, 
have been sold to L. G. S. Spring Clutches 
Corp., a wholly owned subsidiary of Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp., according to W. C. 
Starkey, president and treasurer of the 
original company. E. F. Theis, manager 
of the Indianapolis plant of Curtiss- 
Wright, is president of the new subsidiary. 


Veterans Best Workers 


Northrup Aircraft, Inc., has disclosed 
that 98% of the war veterans who came 
to work at the Hawthorne, Cal. plant 
since May are still on the job. LaMotte 
T. Cohu, Northrup’s general managet, 
said the veterans’ production rate was the 
highest in the plant and that turnover and 
absenteeism was lowest among ex-serv- 
icemen. 
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SAY, WHAT'S ALL THIS 
TALK ABOUT FEEDER 
LINE AIRPLANES 
TAKING OVER OUR 
COW PASTURE? 


WELL, ALL | KNOW IS THAT 
FLETCHER IS FIXIN' TO DO 
IT WITH THEIR FEEDLINER. 
THEY SAY THAT ONE OF 
THESE DAYS IT WILL LAND 
IN OUR COW PASTURE AND 
TAKE OFF WITH A GOOD 
SIZED LOAD OF FOLKS OR 
FODDER. 





— MANUFACTURING 


Westinghouse Brochure 
Tells What ‘Packaged 


Airport’ Really Means 


A brochure has been published by 
Westinghouse Electric International Co. 
giving details on the company’s “pack- 
aged” airport equipment. 

The electrical generating and distribu- 
tion eauipment offered in the “package” 
consists of electrical generating assem- 
blies, sub-station assemblies, transformer 
and distribution assemblies. Communica- 
tion and radio navigation equipment in- 
cludes radio transmitter and receiver as- 
semblies, telephone and public address 
system assemblies. 

Airport lighting equipment consists of 
runway flush marker light assemblies, 
beacon tower and boundary marker light 
assemblies, field floodlights, lighting con- 
trol and signaling assemblies, mobile 
lighting assemblies, and miscellaneous air- 
port lights. Prefabricated buildings in- 
clude hangars, terminal buildings, power 
houses, pump houses, and transmitter, 
barrack, guest house, warehouse, and 
garage buildings. 

Other equipment includes meteorolog- 
ical, gasoline storage, fueling, fire fighting, 


sewerage disposal devices, and water 
storage, distribution, and _ purification 
equipment. 


“An air age is dawning,” says the bro- 
chure. “With the skyways opened, no 
country will be remote. Yet, to enjoy its 
share of the advantages and profits of 
peacetime air traffic, every nation or 
wide-awake community must have the 
proper airports and landing fields. 


F 


EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


ANTED 





Moseley Makes Plans 
For Three Enterprises 


Maj. C.C. Moseley has announced post- 
war plans for three of his aviation enter- 
prises—Curtiss-Wright Technical Insti- 
tute of Aeronautics, Aircraft Industries 
Co., and Grand Central Air Terminal, al! 
at Glendale, Cal. 

The Curtiss-Wright School contem- 
plates heavily increased civilian enroll- 


ment, including foreign students, and 
conversion into civilian channels of its 
special devices manufacturing division, 


created during the war to construct mo- 
bile training units for the Army and 
Navy. 

Aircraft Industries Co., plane and en- 
gine overhaul and repair service, already 
is constructing new facilities, including 
soundproof test stands which will fit any 
engine. The plant also will continue as 
a distributor of aircraft engines and ac- 
cessories. 

Grand Central Air Terminal was equip- 
ped with a 5000-foot runway during the 
war, and will be available not only for 
Curtiss-Wright Tech’s and Aircraft Indus- 
tries headquarters, but also for feeder 
line use, commercial and private flying 
bases. 


Loan Plan Prescribed 


Uniform procedures for Federal Reserve 
bank guarantee of termination loans made 
by commercial banks to contractors whose 
war contracts are canceled were pre- 
scribed Aug. 24 by Robert H. Hinckley, 
Director of Contract Settlement, in his 
first general regulation. 


ENGINEERS 
EXPERIENCED 


IN SALES... 


_.. with knowledge of molded 


plastic plywood field 


e and old established manu- 
— specializing im molde 
lastic plywood and other poieee 
8 seeking several experienced sales 
engineers. - 
Applicants should have an en: 
gacning background and breed 
sales experience. Contacts wit 
pects in the consumer goods 
Feld and with aircraft manufac, 
turers helpful. Willingness to — 
essential. Headquarters located in 


New York City. 
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ccessful applicants will be the 
ere ee of a gales force in a — 
pany with unlimited peace - 
‘bilities. Salary in line = a 
the high qualifications required. : 
In replying please give — ot 
experience, education, age an a. 
eral background. Ree k.. dee: 
confidentially. ) NO" 
ee at their highest skills » 
war work can not be considered. 


Address Box 388. Amer. Aviation. 
Amer. Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 





Operating as a ‘toaster,’ this 

Toaster— new glue curing device de- 

signed by Glenn L. Martin Co. wood shop 

employes, now cuts down the time required 

to cure PBM ammunition boxes from three 
hours to 15 minutes. 


‘Tractor’ Plane Foreseen 


Development of gliders for use in the 
movement of perishable goods to a wider 
community of purchasers was outlined 
by Innes Bouton, assistant chief engineer 
of Laister-Kauffmann Aircraft Corp., in 
a technical paper presented at the recent 
Motorless Flight Conference of the Soar- 
ing Society of America in New York. 
Along with commercial development of 
gliders will come a tractor-type plane 
for towing purposes only, Bouton pre- 
dicted. He also foresaw the practical 
use of gliders by dairies, which could 
move milk to plants by glider tanks, and 
the movement of bakery goods by glider 
delivery to small towns. 


—_~— 





Committee Chosen 


G. C. Martin of Boeing Aircraft Co. 
chairman of the A. R. C. ground loads 
subcommittee of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce has named four 
technical experts to serve as committee- 
men. They are Charles R. Strong, 
Douglas; J. F. McBrearty, Lockheed; Roy 
A. Miller, Consolidated Vultee, and M. § 
Sims, Northrop. 


New York State: ‘Global Center’ 


The New York State Department of 
Commerce visualizes the Empire State as 
“the global center of postwar air traffic 
in an industrial development campaign 
just launched. The campaign aimed at 4 
peacetime business goal, opened with pub- 
lication of an industrial book entitled 
“New York Means Business.” 
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THEY MUST BE GOOD 


The battle record of American fighter pilots plainly says, “They must 
be good!” * Here at home, our firm resolve is that the engines 

we supply them must be good too—the best that care and precision 

and long experience can produce. Allison has built 


and delivered more than 50,000 such engines 
to the U.S. Army Air Forces. * In 
service that covers every front, 
planes powered by these engines 

have helped to run up 

an impressive score 

against enemy air- 

craft. * This is an 

indication of qualities 

useful not only in war but 

int engines to power the 

planes in which you 

will travel when 

peace has been 


won. 


> 


( KEEP AMERICA STRONG \ & 
\. BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





POWERED BY ALLISON 


P-38—Lightning 
P-39—Atracobra 
P-go— Warhawk 
A-36 and P-51 —Mustang 
P-63— Kingcobra 
More than 50,000 Allison engines 
built for the U. S. Army Air Forces 


power the cbove planes. 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


DIVISION OF GENERAL 
MOTORS 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Every Sunday Afternoon 


Gensrat Motors SympHony or THE Arn—NBC Network 











Aircraft Computers 


RADIUS OF ACTION—Determines 
the time and distance from a fixed 
base. 


TIMED TURN—Indicates time of 
turn in seconds, angle of turn and 
the new heading, when making 
standard approach turns. 


D/F BEARING—Converts relative 
QDM and QDE direction finder 
bearings. 





COX AND STEVENS AIRCRAFT 


CORPORATION 
P. O. Box 30 Mineola, N.Y. 

















Service Ceiling Unlimited 


Inc. 


THE AVIATION INSURING SERVICE 
WITH AN UNLIMITED CEILING FOR 
SERVICE DEVOTED TO THE AVIATION 
INDUSTRY AS BROKERS OF ALL LINES 
OF INSURANCE 
Thorough Analyses — Expert Planning 


Consult Your Local Representative 


ATI S ine. 


JACKSON HEIGHTS, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE—CHICAGO—DETROIT—WASHINGTON 














KEEP THE PEACE THROUGH AIR POWER 
By Allan A. Michie. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York. 192 pp. $2.00. 


The author will be remembered for his 
“The Air Offensive Against Germany,” pub- 
lished last year, which extolled the RAF and 
recommended that the U. S. AAF join with 
the RAF in the latter’s air strategy instead 
of going out on its own. It was said in 
London that Michie spent virtually no time 
with the U. S. airmen while gathering ms- 
terial for his book. Good as it was in some 
respects, it was woefully slanted in others 


Now Mr. Michie proposes that we keep 
the peace through air power. He is a good 
writer, or rather, his material is easy to 
read. He has a good idea in the book, 
but at no time is it developed. The title 
tells the story. Most of the book is a build- 
up of what has been said many times over, 
and much of the first seven chapters has 
been quoted from other writers. It is the 
now-familiar story of the neglect of air 
power and armaments, of the preparations 
the Germans are now making for a third 
war, of the illusions that our enemies are 
the Nazis whereas the entire German na- 
tion constitutes our enemy, how Germany 
won the last peace, and how we Cannot 
keep the forthcoming peace unless we deal 
firmly and uncompromisingly with the 
Germans. All of this is quite well said; 
even if it has been said before, Michie does 
a good rewrite job. 

When he gets into the realm of an air 
police force all he has is the idea. He gives 
some illustrations of how air forces have 
kept various peoples under control in days 
gone by but in view of today’s air power 
it doesn’t seem likely that Michie’s sugges- 
tions would scare anyone. The _ trouble- 
makers won't be rebellious Arab tribes, but 
industrial units of which Germany is one. 
Air policing can do much to keep the peace. 
That much can be taken for granted. But 
what we looked for from Michie was a con- 
crete detailed proposal as to how this can 
be worked out. Michie is a better reporter 
than he is an analyst. The subject of his 
book seems to have licked him when it 
came to original planning. 

Ww. W. Pp. 


ZWENG’S AVIATION DICTIONARY, by 
Charles A. Zweng. Published by Pan Ameri- 
can Navigation Service, 12021 Ventura Blvd., 
North Hollywood, Calif. $6.00. 


Here is a new encyclopedic aviation dic- 
tionary, the first of its kind, defining all im- 
portant words and terms pertinent to aero- 
nautics. Many new words are included. A 
limited number of persons and their biog- 
raphies are also given. In contrast to most 
such dictionaries, this volume gives much 
greater detailed explanation and definitions, 
and seems to be remarkably complete. It 
should have many uses within the aviation 
field, and obviously represents a great deal 
of preparation. 

One word which this reviewer has looked 
for unsuccessfully in all previous dictionaries 
including Mr. Zweng’s book, is the definition 
of the word “octane”. It is one of the most- 
used words in the business, yet a _ precise 
definition is difficult to find. But this is 4 
rare exception, for Mr. Zweng’s book has just 
about everything else in its 365 pages. 

—W. W. P 
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hee is the ultimate tension of battle...the unfailing 
spring of the magneto contact breaker. On its tension 
depends the vital delivery of 40,000 timed sparks a minute to 
each of a big bomber’s engines. That is why, before they are 
judged worthy to work in a Bendix-Scintilla* Aircraft 
Magneto, these springs must first pass long, grueling tests at 
speeds up to 5,000 r.p.m.—must run the gauntlet of more 
than 13,000,000 breaks before acceptance. 

Here is one more striking example of the minutely pains- 
taking tests that back up the precise engineering and careful 
workmanship in every Bendix-Scintilla part...one more 


reason why our airmen go into battle confident that they have 





the best equipment in the world. Soon, we hope, the care and 
engineering ingenuity that Scintilla Magneto Division has con- 
tributed to the high development of Aircraft Ignition will be 


applied to our great Transports of Tomorrow. 


THE WORLD'S FINEST AIRCRAFT IGNITION 
Bendix-Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos, 
Harnesses and Switches, vital members of 
“The Invisible Crew," are standard equip- 
ment for the major aircraft engine manu- 
facturers, including: 

Allison *« Jacobs * Continental + Lycoming 
* Lawrance * Wright Aero Corp. * Pratt & 
Whitney * Warner + Packard * Ranger 
* Ford * Nash « Chrysler * Kinner. 





SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION “=m 


*TRADE MARK OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 








Cucnrth 


ENGINEERING 


@SALES TRAINING 
@ LIBRARY OF AVIATION 


@ REFERENCE AND 
RESEARCH 


@ PERSONNEL EVALUA- 
TION 


@ AIRCRAFT DISTRIBU- 
TOR PROGRAM 


@ RENEGOTIATION OF 
WAR CONTRACTS 


@SPECIAL RESEARCH 
* 


We invite your inquiry 
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New Tool Expedites 
Layout Work on Mars 


A new tool is expediting the layout 
work for the JRM Mars at The Glenn L. 
Martin Co. 

Designed to facilitate sheet metal lay- 
out work where it is impossible, due to 
irregular contours to use the sides of the 
sheet as a working edge, the device, de- 
veloped by Francesco Perrelli, tool maker, 
makes it possible to readily locate points 
and erect vertical and horizontal lines in 
reference to a base line scribed on the 
surface of the work. 

It consists of two bars with accurately 
spaced tapped holes along their length 
which pivot around a bushing. On each 
bar is a block with a groove into which 
the bar is recessed and a hole to accom- 
modate a dowel pin with a slip fit. The 
blocks are secured to the bars by thumb 
screws passing through a slot in the block 
and engaging the tapped holes. 

By drilling two holes along any vertical 
line and inserting dowel pins, the tool 
may be used to draw other lines parallel 
to the base line. Thus, the need for 
squaring an edge of the work or similar 
time consuming procedures is eliminated, 
since it is possible to locate points any- wah fold 
where on the layout accurately by rec- B-29 Manifold— **"*"** ™ 


tangular coordinance. systems are made 


by Ryan Aeronautical Co., San Diego, Cal., 

for Superfortresses. Eddie Molley, Ryan vice 

Alexandria Airport Leased president, is explaining to Lt. Gen. William 

The Ashburn Flying Service, Inc., of S. Knudsen the giant collector rings which 

Manassas Airport, Manassas, Va., hen carry away the exhaust from the 2,200 h.p. 
acquired a lease on the Alexandria Air- engines. 


rt (Hybla Valley). W. R. Ashburn, : . 
caidienk announced that the airport Harris Chief of Staff 
is open to those ships which are per- Col. Harold R. Harris has been ap- 
mitted to fly in the Defense Area. pointed chief of staff of the Air Transport 
—_—_—_—_— Command, succeeding Brig. Gen. Bob E 
Oregon Meeting Held Nowland, who recently was placed in 


command of the ATC’s ferrying division 
Prior to his new assignment, Col. Harris 
was assistant chief of staff in charge of 
operations and training. 


Two technical papers dealing with avia- 
tion problems and possibilities were fea- 
tured at the SAE National West Coast 
Transportation & Maintenance Meeting 
held in Portland, Ore., Aug. 24 and 25. . — “ore 
R. D. Kelly of United Air Lines dis- Flies Ocean 100 Times 
cussed “Air Cargo; A Problem Between Capt. Joseph H. Hart, Jr., of Greenwich, 
Carriers on the Ground and in Flight,” Conn., veteran Pan American Airways 
and Agnew E. Larson of Rota-Wings, Inc., master pilot, completed 100 crossings of 
presented “Post-War Expectations and the Atlantic by Clipper last fortnight 





Possibilities of Air-Borne (Helicopter) In 12 years with Pan American he has 
Bus Service.” logged 10,000 flight hours. 
| Attend AA's Surprise Breakfast 








American Airlines staged a surprise breakfast party in Los Angeles for Charles F. 
Weaver, Western superintendent of reservations and ticket offices for the airline, on the 
occasion of his having completed 15 years with the organization. Left to right, foreground 
—Jack Adams, Ed Waldon, Bud Saunders, Jack Smith; left to right, back row—Al Motler, 
Lurene Nepple, Tom Wylie, Weaver, Al Bone, Jim Griffin, and Nelson Milliken. 
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Ju 21, 1944 Solar completed its 200,000th stainless steel 
airplane exhaust manifold—a record the company, its employes, sup- 
pliers and customers share with satisfaction. 

This is a long step from Solar’s total production in 1930 of just 
two manifolds built for the U. S. Navy. Revolutionary in principle, 
they substituted a scientifically designed and constructed exhaust 
system for the crude and dangerous method of venting gases through 
extended pieces of short tubing. 

For fourteen years Solar has led in this important branch of the 
airplane industry. Engineering technique has kept pace with greater 
demands imposed by increased engine horsepower in the disposal of 
hot gases, and resistance to heat and corrosion. .. specialized skill 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY SAN DIEGO 


has been acquired in fabricating hard to handle stainless steel and 
similar alloys. Companies confronted with such problems are invited 
to consult Solar. Address ‘*‘ Management.” 


All HE 


PRODUCTS 


B{/, 


STAINLESS STEEL 


12, CALIF. DES MOLNHES 5S, TA. 











Need Trained Men Equipped 
for LEADERSHIP in 
Commercial Transport and 
Fixed Base Operations? 


—Look to Parks 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE, INC. 








Name Simplified 
The Pacific Railway Equipment Co. of 
960 East 61st St, Los Angeles, which 
does designing, engineering and fabri- 
cating of aircraft parts, has changed its 
name to Preco, Incorporated. 


BENDIX AVIATION CORP., for additional 
facillites at a plant in Wayne, Mich., cost- 
ing approximately $175,000: overall commit- 
ment approximately $22,000,000. 










Distinctive worm gear 
tightening action provides 
powerful belt-like pull-up, 
Uniform pressure all 
around prevents leaks, Can 
be put on or taken off hose 
in place on pipe. Can be 
re-used. No loose parts. 
Compact design. Ex- 
tremely long take-up, 
Made in sizes from 1/,” up. 
Write for circular, 


incr ht Staudard Parts Cao., 


1712H NINETEENTH AVE., ROCKFORD, ILL, 
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Over-the-Counter Securities 


(Courtesy Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane) 





AIRLINES 


All Amer. Aviation 
Am. Airlines pfd. 
Am. Export Airlines kdogun 
ES Phele Suchet aan 6456 04 th 6 dens ¥% 0% 
Chzo. & So. common 
Chgo. & So. wts. ..... bien ch deen 
Continental Airlines ae 

Delta Air 
Inland Airlines 
Mid-Continent 

National 
Northeast Airlines 


MANUFACTURERS 


Aeronca 
Air Assoc. 
Aircraft & Diesel 
Aircraft Accessories 
Airplane & Marine ............... “si 
Airplane Mfg. & Supply ....... - 
Central Airports “pe 
Columbia Aircraft 
Continental Aviation 
Delaware Aircraft pfd. 
General Aviation Equipment 
Globe Aircraft as 
Warlaw Aircraft .:............. , 
TEREVEL COED. FOG.  .ncccccccccess 
Harvill Corp. common ...... 
Interstate Aircraft & Eng. 

Jacobs Aircraft 
Kellett Aircraft 
Kinner Motors .............. 
Liberty Aircraft .......... 
Luscombe 
Menasco Mfg. 
Northrop Aircraft ; 
Piper Aircraft common ...... 
Piper Aircraft pfd. 
Pitts. Aviation Ind. 
Rohr Aircraft a 
i ne! My ‘wacebeticctscorns 
Taylorcraft common 
Taylorcraft pfd. 
Timm sea 
Sees, “Ue SEO, On wesc ccccccsecieses 





~ Stock Hearing Set 


The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion has announced that a hearing will 
be held Sept. 6 at 10 a. m. in the Com- 
mission’s Philadelphia office on the appli- 
cation of Chicago and Southern Air Lines, 
Inc., to withdraw its common stock, no 
par value, from listing and registration 
on the St. Louis Stock Exchange. Be- 
cause of the existence of both registered 
and unregistered shares, the St. Louis 
Exchange has never admitted the se- 
curity to trading on the floor. 





WORLD'S PREMIER 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, INC. 


a Wi = Soe 
FLIGHTEX FABRIC 
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Aug. il 
Bid Asked 
6 614 
121 None 1214 None 
33 35 3349 35 
1945 1934 204% 203, 
134% 14 13% 14, 
6 634 614 7 
945 104% 10%, 19% 
25 26 
342 ‘ 346 
7 73 74 1% 
14 1449 1414 143, 
11 11% 11 114 
4 442 41, t, 
914 934 94% 10 
136 13% 1% 1% 
442 456 419 4 
349 S 349 4 
65c 75¢ 65c T5e 
75¢ : 75c . 
30c 50c 30c 50c 
349 4 349 4 
4 19 % \y 
% 14% % 1% 
90c 1.10 1 1% 
15c 35c 15c 35¢ 
Called an 
1% 134 14 1% 
842 87% 85% 9 
342 34% 356 3% 
1% 21% 1% 24 
65c 80c 65c 80c 
20 2014 203% 20%, 
145 134 13% 1% 
Ve 14% % 1 
434 546 43% 54% 
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Snyder Firm Expands 

The Snyder Aircraft Corp. of Chicago, 
has acquired A.I.D. Inc. of Denver. Com- 
bining the Denver operations with the 
present Chicago and Columbus facilities, 
the firm will be able to serve many ad- 
ditional private plane owners and fixed 
base operators. The company will] handle 
a complete line of engine parts, acces- 
sories and aircraft supplies, together with 
overhaul and repair service at the Denver 
branch. 





AIRPLANE FABRIC 


e NEW YORK 13, XN. Y. 


Export Representative 
AVIQUIPO, Inc 
25 Beaver Street, N. 
Cable Add Aviquipe 
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Twenty-five Years Ago 


A new freight and passenger plane 
service between London and Paris has 
peen inaugurated. The 4-A left London 
at 9:08 a.m. and returned at 2:45 p.m., 
completing the round-trip in 5% hours. 
Two firms have started daily flights 
simultaneously, charging $75 to $100 
single fare. The planes carry one ounce 
of mail for $1. (Sept. 1, 1919). 


Vickers, Ltd., announces a combi- 
nation of passenger and mail serv- 
ices which will help form the links 
of an aerial chain from England 
and France through Central Europe. 
Capital will be $5,000,000, partly 
Vickers and partly taken in Hol- 
land. There is little Dutch com- 
petition as the Dutch have virtually 
no aircraft factories. (Sept. 15, 
1919). 


Fifteen Years Ago 


Senator Hiram Bingham was re-elected 
president of the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation at NAA’s eighth annual con- 
vention in Cleveland. (Aug. 31, 1929) 


Pan American Airways has ex- 
tended its Brownsville-Mexico City 
service to Guatemala City. (Sept. 
2, 1929). 


Air mail service has been started from 
Seattle, Portland, and Spokane to con- 
nect with the Pasco-Salt Lake City route 
operated by Varney Air Lines. (Sept. 
15, 1929). 


Capt. H. S. Broad won the Zenith 
Carburateur Co. Challenge Cun for 
1929 by flying over a _ prescribed 
course, Paris, Tours, Bordeaux, 
Toulouse, Marseilles, Lyons, and re- 
turn to Paris, a distance of 1,040 
miles, in 9 hours, 13 minutes, in- 
cluding six compulsory landings. 
(Sept. 16, 1929). 


Ice Found 10 Miles Up 
Is Tested in New Lab 


Pesco Products Co., Cleveland, has 
opened new experimental laboratories 
making possible the testing of aircraft 
pumps and valves up to 50,000 feet, and 
under the stress of all temperatures and 
engine conditions. 

‘The new laboratories permits tech- 
Niclans to test pumps and valves which 
control the operation of the fuel system, 
hydraulic controls and anti-icing equip- 
ment at the extreme atmospheric 
pressures and low temperatures of 
altitudes up to 10 miles. 

Without curtailing research on vital 
warplane equipment, the laboratory is 
already adapting some of its wartime 
discoveries to commercial use. Typical 
of these new developments is a vacuum 
brake intensifier, which will greatly in- 
crease the pressure of hydraulic braking 
on aircraft while lightening the foot pedal 


Pesco is a division of Borg-Warner 
Corp. 
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For the past 15 years, Westerners remember that there has always been a major 
dam under construction. After Boulder Dam came Parker, then Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee; Friant, and the new giant of them all, Shasta. 


These and many smaller dams have given the West new potential wealth in 
hydro-electric power, new sources of year-round water for millions of once 
arid regions. And cheap power has already attracted new industry to the West 
a great aluminum plant, drawing power from Grand Coulee; the world’s largest 
magnesium plant near Boulder. Yet, their value is still to be realized. 


To keep up with this vast industrial expansion has been the goal of Western 
Air Lines. As the West's own airline, born in the West, owned and operated 
by Westerners, Western Air is alert to its responsibilities to bring air transpor- 
tation to the traveler and shipper of the West as wartime conditions permit. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 510 W. SIXTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 
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ECLIPSE MACHINE DIVISION, Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., as an official operating agency for 
the U. S. Army Air Forces, has taken over 
the Remington-Rand “N” plant at Elmira, 
N. Y., where it will produce precision equip- 
ment for the B-29 Superfortress. Since last 
November the plant had been operated by 
Carl L. Norden, Inc.. whose contract for bomb 
sights recently was cancelled on 90-days notice. 
Eclipse will utilize the entire 400,000 square 
feet of space in the plant and will employ 
and train the majority of qualified workers 
formerly employed by Norden. 


RYAN AERONAUTICAL CO., San Diego, an- 
nounces that its program of employing ‘teen- 
age boys at highly technical drafting jobs 
in its engineering department has met with 
surprising success. Success of the experi- 
ment was largely credited to Robert Gunter 
and his assistant Carlisly Harley, who 
divided the schoolboys into teams of three 
with an adult supervisor for each. The 
group was 100 drawings behind when the 
boys went to work. Two weeks later the 
plant was up to date. 


LEAR AVIA, INC., has taken over 20,000 
square feet of floor space in the Wolverine 
Buick Co. building in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
to» facilitate the handling of increased Army 
and Navy contracts. The company, manu- 
facturers of radio equipment and mechanical 
controls for aircraft, has indicated plans for 
continued operations in Grand Rapids after 
the war. Headquarters of the firm is in 
Piqua, O. 





Classified 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER—Must have 
certain amount of executive capability; draft 
exempt. Young man, willing to learn, pre- 
ferred. Excellent opportunity for right party. 
Address Box 377, AMERICAN AVIATION, 
American Building, Washington 4, D. C. 








PILOT INCAPACITATED FOR FLYING or 
desiring to retire from active flying with air 
line piloting experience, for position as ap- 
prentice arbitrator and negotiator. Natural 
aptitude plus considerable preliminary training 
required. Good opportunity for right man. 
Address Box 381, American Aviation, Ameri- 
can Building, Washington 4, D. C. 





DO YOU DESIRE REPRESENTATION IN 
MIDWEST? Firm establishing offices in Dayton 
to represent aircraft and aircraft accessory 
manufacturers. Personnel have engineering 
and sales background and intimate knowledge 
of government agencies and of the aviation 
industry. Well financed. If you desire repre- 
sentation now and in the postwar period, write 
today. Box No. 387, American Aviation, 
American Building, Washington 4, D. C. 





WE HAVE FOR SALE one Kold Hold Hi- 
Low mechanically controlled (Leeds and 
Northrup controls) Box. Temperature range 
—55° C to +70° C—Will control within 2°C of 
set temperature. Write for further particulars. 
Box 386, American Aviation, American Build- 
ing, Washington 4, D. C. 
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CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 
CORP. completed its 5,000th B-24 Liberator 
made at its San Diego, Cal., plant, Aug, 17, 
The occasion also marked the completion 
of the 7,000th Liberator produced by the 
company, representing 196,000 tons of fight. 
ing aircraft, the largest number of heayy 
bombardment aircraft delivered by any 
manufacturer. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS reports that 
more than 3,500 landing gears produced for 
the Navy’s Grumman fighter have bee 
tested without a failure on a stand whid 
simulates the structure of the plane's hy. 
draulic mechanism for operating the gear ip 
and out of the fuselage. The company als 
reports production of landing gears has bee 
increased 30% through substitution of an. 
welding for gas welding in joining tub 
sections of the gears. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Bridgeport, Conn., 
announces the delivery of the 200,000th 
electrically heated fiying suit to the AEF 
The outfit, which includes jacket, trousers, 
gloves, boots and other electrically heated 
accessories, was developed by G-E’s Pioneer 
Products. 





REDMER AIR DEVICES CORP., Chicago, an- 
nounces the development of an adapter for 
their No. 2 special collet air chuck which 
will give a capacity up to four inches. The 
change-over from the standard No. 2 special 
chuck requires only the removal of the stop 
rod and insertion of the adapter block 
The adapter does not change the original 
principle of the Redmer chuck 


RYAN AERONAUTICAL CO. announces the 
establishment of an Employes Patent Re- 
muneration Plan under which employes will 
receive a percentage of the income derived 
from royalties on the sale of worthwhile 
patentable inventions. The plan provides 
for the facilities and finances for investi- 
gation and determination of the merit of 
employe ideas, the preparation and de- 
termination of patent applications, research 
and development work, and the making of 
business contacts and licensing, 





WITTEK AVIATION HOSE CLAMPS 


Standard Equipment on 
North American P-51 Mustang 





Since the beginning of modern aviation 
Wittek Hose Clamps have been known 
as the standard of the industry. Today 
they are being used by the nation's lead- 
ing military aircraft and engine builders 
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‘THE STANDARD HOSE FITTING’ 
ON ALL ARMY AND NAVY COMBAT AIRCRAFT 


3 PIECES (eacnw reriaceasie) 


} ASSEMBLY WITHOUT SPECIAL 
phoke) = -Pam. lemme aici. B63, 11. icmmed | 
ADJUSTMENT AFTER ASSEMBLY. 
FITTINGS CAN BE REMOVED 
FROM HOSE AND RE-USED 

OVER 100 TIMES. 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN... U.S. A. 
LOW PRESSURE + MEDIUM PRESSURE + MEDIUM HIGH PRESSURE + BULLET SEALING HOSE LINES 


303 WAREHAM BLDG., HAGERSTOWN, MD.—1709 W. 8TH, LOS ANGELES—PRENCO—72 STAFFORD ST., TORONTO, ONT. 
PERMANENT LICENSEE: WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION, 6400 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 14, MISSOURI 














OCKETS to shoot at... not with. 
These are the targets that roar over 
the range at 450 mph to make realistic 
“enemy planes” for anti-aircraft artil- 
lerymen training at Camp Davis, S. C. 
In mass producing anti-aircraft guns 
and shells, something to shoot at is faster 
machining, longer tool life. Operators 
everywhere are “on the target” when 
they use Texaco Cutting Oils. 
Texaco Cutting Oils permit higher 
speeds and feeds, with improved surface 
finish. They lubricate the tools, and by 
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TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT — CBS 





carrying away the heat prevent chip 
welding; and lengthen tool life, assur- 
ing greater output. 

Texaco Lubricants have proved so 
effective in service they are definitely 
preferred in many fields, a few of which 
are listed at the right. 

The services of a Texaco Engineer 
specializing in cutting coolants are avail- 
able to you through more than 2300 
Texaco distributing points in the 48 
States. The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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THEY PREFER TEXACO 
» More buses, more bus lines and more bus- 
miles are lubricated with Texaco than with 
any other brand 
* More stationary Diesel horsepower in the 
U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 
* More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
then with all other brands combined. 
» More locomotives and railroad cars in 
the U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand 
* More revenue airline miles in the U. S 
are flown with Texaco than with any other 
brand. 


CUTTING, SOLUBLE AND 
HYDRAULIC OIL 


FOR FASTER 
MACHINING 


* HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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